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THERE has been a good deal said in these pages, and, indeed, in most 
pages, as to the triumphant success of the Geneva Arbitration ; and it, 
proves, alas! after all the congratulation, that the arbitration has not 
succeeded at all. 

One is reminded of an exclamation of Dr. Hedge’s in the midst of 
the war. Because he saw one of the parades on Boston Common 
with which we used to send out the new regiments, he said we cele- 
brated our victories in the most convenient way, — before the soldiers 
went to battle. 

How one is reminded of dear Mr. Seward’s amiable habit of dis- 
counting his victories in his despatches to his friends abroad! What 
high interest he had to pay sometimes to get his paper renewed when 
it fell due! 

In just this amiable way we all threw our caps into the air, and 
shouted, “ Oh, be joyful!” when the Geneva Tribunal made its award. ~ 
When John Bull gallantly accepted the award, and paid over his 
money-bags, we shouted, “ Oh, be joyful!” again. It did not occur 
to anybody that Uncle Sam would refuse to accept the arbitration ; 
and so we pushed our peg one hole forward on the cribbage-board of 
history (we thought it one point more as gained in the progress of 
humanity), we ordered a new deal, and began on new struggles. 

Now, it appears that it is Uncle Sam who is recalcitrant, does not 
heed the tribunal, and does not seem likely to. He-has discovered a 
new process of changing straw into gold: he is opening up some new 
farm-roads from his barns to his piers; and really he cannot bother 
bis head about history. What is it to him, whether Brutus should: or 
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’ ghould not have killed Ceasar? what is it to him, who the Iron 
Mask was? what is it to him what the Geneva Tribunal said ? — dead 
issues all of them, dead and gone. Why, the Geneva Tribunal ad- 
journed nearly two years ago: you might as well ask us to attend to 
the Amphictyonic Council ! 

“But, my dear Uncle Sam, there is some money: you have got 
fifteen million and a half dollars, which the tribunal put into your 
hands‘ to divide among some people whose ships had been burnt by 
‘The Alabama.’ Couldn’t you stop a minute, and take. out your 
pocket-book and give these people their money?” 

“Money be hanged! What is fifteen million dollars? I have just 
made ninety million dollars, and I can make ninety million more by 
a scratch of the pen, any minute I choose. The law cannot take 
care of trifles.” ? 

“ So have I seen on Gotham’s muddy shore ” 


@ pompous expressman réceiving from a Cunarder little iron kegs 
which the learned knew were heavy with minted gold. Careworn 
clerks scan diligently their invoices. Each keg was counted twenty 
times before it was locked up in the wagon. A band of heavy armed 
policemen watched the whole on each side, and, under the weight of 
the responsibility of millions, the whole company seemed oppressed 
with care. Into the midst of the brooding host fluttered a flighty 
old maid, addressed herself to the chief expressman of all, and said 
to him, — 


*“ Please, sir, my sister, that’s Mamselle Sclopis, you know, No. 99 
Rue Genéve, has sent me by your express fifteen rolls of black and 
white ribbons, mourning shades, you know, monsieur; Alabama and 
Kearsarge styles, monsieur. Would monsieur please give them to me 
now ?” 


Addressed under these circumstances, monsieur the chief express- 
man told Mamselle Papillon to go to a hot place which she had no wish 
to go to; and the policemen, so far as it was in their power, hustled 
‘her in the direction indicated, away from the sacred duties that 
engaged them. That is the way in which Uncle Sam, thus far, treats 
those who remind him of the trust placed in ‘his hands by the arbi- 
trators at Geneva. 

But it should be added, that when poor old Mamselle Papillon, in 
a cooler and happier moment, presented herself at the office of the 
lordly expressman, and again produced her sister’s letter, the fifte 24 
rolls of ribbon were placed in her hands before she had gone h 
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through her voluble explanation; and the blasés clerks on duty had 
turned to other cares, and had forgotten her ribbons, long before her 
joyful acknowledgments for them were finished. In Uncle Sam’s 
case, there appear to be no officers whose business it is to see that 
the trust created by the arbitration shall be fulfilled. The differ- 
ent Mamselles Papillon, with their papers of memoranda, are re- 
quested to move on; and the whole business is virtually consigned to 
forgetfulness. 

The consequences of all this negligence are very sad and bitter. 
First the honor of the nation is flung away. For the nation is now no 
longer a litigant in court ; it is no longer one of the parties to a great 
issue before the international tribunal of the world. The nation is 
now a trustee, which has had certain funds placed in its hands for a 
- certain purpose. The Geneva Tribunal, supposing that the Govern- 
ment of the United States could best make the distribution in detail 
to the losers by “‘ The Alabama ” and other corsairs, made the Govern- 
ment of the United States its trustee of that distribution. The lan- 
guage of the treaty of Washington, which created the Geneva Tri- 
bunal, is perfectly distinct: “* The tribunal may, if it think proper, 
proceed to award a sum in gross, to be paid by Great Britain to the 
United States for all the claims referred to it ;” or, * in case the tri- 
bunal does not award a sum in gross, the high contracting powers 
agree that a board of assessors shall be appointed to decide what 
claims are valid, and what amount or amounts shall be paid by Great 
Britain to the United States.” In point of fact, the tribunal preferred 
to make the award itself, in gross, to save the necessity of any subse- 
quent board of assessors. It examined each case so far, that it could 
determine on a sum which would be sufficient to meet all the claims 


_. submitted. It avoided, thus, the necessity of creating yet another 


board of assessors. It intrusted to the United States Government, 
as its trustee, the proper distribution of that sum. 

It can very well be imagined that the tribunal should have been 
permitted to name the King of Prussia as this trustee, or the Repub- 
lic of Switzerland. Suppose that case, and suppose, that, after the 
king or the republic had received the fifteen million of dollars, they 
had said that it was really a very difficult case; it was very hard to 
say whether insured parties should receive any thing, or insurance 
companies: and therefore they would not divide the money at all, 
but would keep it. We should not have seen a decision like that 
falling unnoticed, as is the indecision of the Government of the 
United States, the trustee who by mutual consent was appointed ; 
_ Which indecision, in principle and in fact, does the very same thing. 
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It is more than two thousand years since sop wrote this fable : — 

“As two Men were walking by the seaside at low water, they saw 
an Oyster ; and they both stooped at the same time to pick it up. One 
pushed the other. away, and a dispute ensued. A third Traveller 
coming along at the same time, they determined to refer the matter to 
him, — which of the two had the better right to the Oyster. While 
they were each telling his story, the Arbitrator gravely took out his 
knife, opened the shell, and loosened the Oyster. When they had 
finished, and were listening to his decision, he just as gravely swal- 
lowed the Oyster, and offered them each a Shell. ‘The Court,’ 
said he, ‘awards you each a Shell. The Oyster will cover the 
costs.’ ” 

In the Geneva case the Arbitrator gave the oyster to a Trustee, 
and the Trustee ate it. 

Side by side with the loss of national honor involved is the indefi- 
nite postponement of the principle of arbitration, from which we 
had begun to hope so much. Nobody can with any face propose 
arbitration in the international politics of the world, while the great 
Geneva Arbitration hangs in this wretched limbo. For a generation 
past we have been proposing it to the nations. In the treaty of Wash- 
ington, some of our shrewdest and wisest and best men, working with 
some of the shrewdest and wisest and best Englishmen, wrought out 
the detail with such precision, that, on the whole, the tribunal worked 
wonderfully well. Just at the moment of success, it proves that 
there is no success. The nation which was in the right does not 
accept the award — or does not obey it. There is an end, then, for 
a generation of men, of any kindred proposition. 


Some of the publicists of the world who have earned an honorable 


distinction by their work or their writing met at Bruxelles last au- 
tumn, and with a good deal of skill set on foot a series of measures 
for what they call the codification of international law, — for putting 
upon paper, in some authorized and authentic way, such results as 
are now conceded as arrived at in the public law of nations. They 
have arranged to have a second meeting, guarded with more care 
and form, at Geneva next September: There seems good reason to 
hope that a singularly intelligent body of men, of acknowledged 
reputation in this matter, may meet there. Suppose they do. Sup- 
pose some commissioner urges, that, as the two great maritime nations 
of the world have successfully resorted to “arbitration” in the 
settlement of a most exasperating and difficult. question of Admiralty 
law, “ arbitration ” shall be considered as decided upon as the best 
means for solving a certain class of questions. In fact, Mr. Montague 
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Bernard did introduce a resolution of somewhat this character at 
Bruxelles, where it passed, in these words : — 

“ This conference declares, that it regards arbitration as a means 
essentially just and reasonable, and even obligatory on nations, of 
terminating international differences which cannot be settled by 


negotiation. It abstains from affirming, that: in all cases, without 


exception, this mode of solution is applicable; but it believes that 
the exceptions are rare ; and it is convinced that no difference ought 
to be considered insoluble until after a clear statement of complaints, 
a reasonable delay, and the exhaustion of all pacific methods of 
accommodation.” 

Suppose that proposal brought forward again by some English 
commissioner at the New Geneva Conference: how wretchedly 
would the American commissioners be estopped from saying any 
thing in regard to it! Their own country, their own government, 
having received from the award of arbiters a sum of fifteen million 
dollars, has failed to use it for the only purpose for which it was 
paid. They would be prevented, by this miserable failure, from say- 
ing one word of weight in urging any concerted measures for putting 
arbitration on any firmer footing hereafter. 





The project of putting together some statement of those points of 
international law which have been agreed upon among civilized 
nations, in a form so concise and definite that it could be referred to 
and recognized in treaties, and in the. general work of diplomacy, is 
aplanmuch more intelligible, and much more practicable, than the 
friends of universal peace have put forward since the days of Henry 
the Fourth. Peace congresses, so-called, have not earned for them- 
selves a very good name. ‘There were one or two at Paris in Louis 
Napoleon’s time, to which, with a grim satire, he gave an escort of 
soldiers, by way of showing his respect to the cause. These con- 
gresses consisted of anybody who wanted to go, and were generally 
re-enforced by a system of cheap return-tickets, which gave, in ad- 
vance, a prophecy of Cook’s Excursions over the world. Beyond an 
occasion for an agreeable journey, they did no good to anybody ; 
and there is probably no person in the world, at this moment, who 
remembers one word that was uttered at any of them, far less, who 
remembers one deed which was done. Then we had, in 1861, before 


Fort Sumter, something which was called a peace congress, in Wash- 
, ington. Itis very odd to see how entirely the events of the next 
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four years have swept that into oblivion. So long as the peace con- 
gresses of mankind have no object but talk and resolutions, so long 
will they be utterly idle; and the words spoken at them will fall 
into the category of certain idle words regarding which severe denun- 
ciation is on record. But the conference at Bruxelles proposed, and 
that at Geneva proposes, a specific enterprise, perfectly well defined. 
If the Geneva meeting will hold to it, and will advance one step 
towards it, it will achieve a work of distinct and real importance. 

That work is the brief but distinct statement of certain principles 
of public law, which are, on the whole, agreed upon by publicists and 
by practical statesmen; which could be stated in some such con- 
densed form or code, that afterwards they could be distinctly and 
readily referred to. In time they would be recognized generally in 
the diplomacy of nations. It cannot be expected, that, in the nego- 
tiation of every treaty, on each and every occasion, the hard-pressed 
Mr. Fish, or Lord Granville, or Count Bismarck, or M. Remusat, 
who has the special detail of the moment in charge, shall work up, 
for the mutual consent of both parties, those fundamentals of inter- 
national law which both parties might naturally and gladly assent 
to. But let a body of men of known reputation once agree ona 
statement of such fundamentals, and, though it were no larger than 
the ten commandments, nations agreeing on treaties might be dis- 
posed to extend to such a code their approval. A closing article 
in every treaty would, not unnaturally, be an agreement, in future 
difficulties to be bound by the principles stated in the “Code of 
Geneva.” 

To prepare for such a code, it is necessary that the Geneva Con- 
ference should not be a mass-meeting, but an assembly of a few se- 
lected men, competent to the service, and generally acknowledgd to 
be so. We are glad to believe that the arrangements made at Brux- 
elles may secure the selection of such commissioners. 
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THE WAY WE LIVE NOW. 


BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


[From exclusive Advance Sheets for OLD AND NEW.] 


CHAPTER XXI. 
EVERYBODY GOES TO THEM. 


Wuen the Melmottes went from 
Caversham, the house was very deso- 
late. The task of entertaining these 
people was indeed over; and, had the 
return to London been fixed for a 
certain near day, there would have 
been comfort, at any rate, among the 
ladies of the family. But this was so 
far from being the case, that the 
Thursday and Friday passed without 
any thing being settled; and dreadful 
fears began to fill the minds of Lady 
Pomona and Sophia Longestaffe. 
Georgiana was also impatient; but she 
asserted boldly that treachery such 
as that which her mother and sister 
contemplated was impossible. Their 
father, she thought, would not dare 
to propose it. On each of these days, 
— three or four times daily, — hints 
were given, and questions were asked, 
but without avail. Mr. Longestaffe 
would not consent to have a day fixéd 
till he had received some particular 
letter, and would not even listen to 
the suggestion of aday. “I suppose 
we can go at any rate on Tuesday,” 
Georgiana said on the Friday even- 
ing. “I don’t know why you should 
suppose any thing of the kind,” the 
father replied. Poor Lady Pomona 
was urged by her daughters to com- 
pel him to name a day; but Lady 
Pomona was less audacious in urging 
the request than her younger child, 
and at the same time less anxious for 


its completion. On the Sunday morn- 
ing before they went to church there 
was a great discussion up stairs. The 
Bishop of Elmham was going to 
preach at Caversham church; and the 
three ladies were dressed in their best 
London bonnets. They were in their 
mother’s room, having just completed 
the arrangements of their church- 
going toilet. It was supposed that 
the expected letter had arrived. Mr. 
Longestaffe had certainly received a 
despatch from his lawyer, but had not 
as yet vouchsafed any reference to its 
contents. He had been more than 
ordinarily silent at breakfast, and — 
so Sophia asserted — more disagreea- 
ble than ever. The question had now. 
arisen especially in reference to their 
bonnets. “You might as well wear 
them,” said Lady Pomona; “for IL 
am sure you will not be in London 
again this year.” 

“You don’t mean it, mamma!” 
said Sophia. 

“T do, my dear. He looked like 
it when he put those papers back into 
his pocket. I know what his face 
means so well.” 

“Tt is not possible,” said Sophia. 
“ He promised; and he got us to have 
those horrid people because he prom- 
ised.” 

“Well, my dear, if your father 
says that we can’t go back, I suppose 
we must take his word for it. It is 
he must decide, of course. What he 
meant, I suppose, was, that he would 
take us back if he could.” 

“Mamma!” shouted Georgiana. 
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Was there to be treachery not only 
on the part of their natural adversary, 
who, adversary though he was, had 
bound himself to terms by g treaty, 
but treachery also in their own camp? 

“ My dear, what can we do?” said 
Lady Pomona. 

“Do!” Georgiana was now going 
to speak’ out plainly. “ Make him 
understand that we are not going to 
be sat. upon like that. T’ll do some- 
thing, if that’s going to be the way 
of it. If he treats me like that, I’ll 
run off with the first man that will 
take me, let him be who it may.” 

“Don’t talk like that, Georgiana, 
unless you wish to kill me.” 

“T’ll break his heart for him. He 
does not care about us, — not the least, 
— whether we are happy or misera- 
ble; but he cares very much about 
the family name. I'll tell him that 
I’m not going to be a slave. I'll 


marry a London tradesman, before I’ll 


stay down here!” The younger Miss 
Longestaffe was lost in passion at the 
prospect before her. 

‘ “Q Georgey! don’t say such hor- 
rid things as that,” pleaded her sister. 

“Tt’s all very well for you, Sophy. 
You’ve got George Whitstable.” 

“T haven’t got. George Whit- 
stable.” 

“Yes, you have; and your fish is 
fried. Dolly does just what he 
pleases, and spends money as fast as 
he likes. Of course, it makes no dif- 
ference to you, mamma, where you 
are.” 

“You are very unjust,” said Lady 
Pomona, wailing, “and you say hor- 
rid things.” 

“T ain’t unjust at all. It doesn’t 
matter to you. And Sophy is the 
same as settled. But I’m to be sacri- 
ficed. How am I to see anybody 
down here in this horrid hole? Papa 
promised, and he must keep his word.” 
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Then there came to them a loud 
voice calling to them from the hall: 
“ Are any of you coming to church? 
or are you going to keep the carriage 
waiting all day?” Of course, they 
were all going to church. They 
always did go to church when they 
were at Caversham; and would more 
especially do so to-day, because of the 
bishop, and because of the bonnets, 
They trooped down into the hall and 
into the carriage, Lady Pomona lead- 
ing the way. Georgiana stalked 
along, passing her father at the front- 
door without condescending to look at 
him. Not a word was spoken on the 
way to church, or on the way home. 
During the service, Mr. Longestaffe 
stood up in the corner of his pew, 
and repeated the responses in a loud 
voice. In performing this duty, he 
had been an example to the parish all 
his life. The three ladies knelt on 
their hassocks in the most becoming 
fashion, and sat during the sermon 
without the slightest sign either of 
weariness or of attention. They did 
not collect the meaning of any one 
combination of sentences. It was 
nothing to them whether the bishop 
had or had not a meaning. Endur- 
ance of that kind was their strength. 
Had the bishop preached for forty- 
five minutes instead of half an hour, 
they would not have complained. It 
was the same kind of endurance which 
enabled Georgiana to go on from year 
to year, waiting for a husband of the 
proper sort. She could put up with 
any amount of tedium, if only the fair 
chance of obtaining ultimate relief 
were not denied to her. But to be 
kept at Caversham all the summer 
would be as bad as hearing a bishop 
preach forever. After the service, 
they came back to lunch; and that 
meal also was eaten in silence. When 
it was over, the head of the family put 
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’ himself into the dining-room arm- 
’ chair, evidently meaning to be left 
alone there. In that case, he would 
have meditated upon his troubles till 
he went to sleep, and would have thus 
got through the afternoon with com- 
fort. But this was denied to him. 
The two daughters remained stead- 
fast while the things were being re- 
moved; and Lady Pomona, though 
she made one attempt to leave the 
room, returned when she found that 
her daughters would not follow her. 
Georgiana had told her sister that she 
meant to “have it out” with her 
father; and Sophia kad, of course, 
remained in the room in obedience 
to her sister’s behest. When the 
last tray had been taken out, Georgi- 
ana began: “Papa, don’t you think 
you could settle now when we are 
to go back to town? Of course, we 
want to know about engagements 
and all that. There is Lady Mono- 
gram’s party on Wednesday. We 
promised to be there ever so long 


“You had better write to Lady 
Monogram, and say you can’t keep 
your engagement.” 

“But why not, papa? We could 
go up on Wednesday morning.” 

“You can’t do any thing of the 
kind.” 

“But, my dear, we should all like 
to have a day fixed,” said Lady 
Pomona. Then there was a pause. 
Even Georgiana, in her present state 
of mind, would have accepted some 
distant, even some undefined time, 
as a compromise. 

“Then you can’t have a day fixed,” 
said Mr. Longestaffe. 

“How long do you suppose that 
we shall be kept here ?” said Sophia, 
in a low, constrained voice. 

“I do not know what-you mean by 
being kept here. This is your home; 
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and this is where you may make up 
your minds to live.” 

“But we are to go back?” de- 
manded®Sophia. Georgiana stood by 
in silence, listening, resolving, and 
biding her time. 

“You'll not return to London this 
season,” said Mr. Longestaffe, turning 
‘himself abruptly to a newspaper 
which he held in his hands. 

“Do you mean that that is set- 
tled?” said Lady Pomona. 

“I mean to say that that is set- 
tled,” said Mr. Longestaffe. 

Was there ever treachery like this! 
The indignation in Georgiana’s mind 
approached almost to virtue as she 
thought of her father’s falseness. 
She would not have left town at all, 
but for that promise; she would not 
have contaminated herself with the 
Melmottes, dut for that promise: 
and now she was told that the prom- 
ise was to be absolutely broken, when 
it was no longer possible that she 
could get back to London, even to 
the house of the hated Primeros, 
without absolutely running away 
from her father’s residence. “Then, 
papa,” she said with affected calm- 
ness, “ you have simply and with pre- 
meditation broken your word to us.” 

“How dare you speak to me in 
that way, you wicked child!” 

“T am not a child, papa, as you 
know very well. I am my own mis- 
tress — by law.” 

“Then go and be your own mis- 
tress. You dare to tell me, your 
father, that I have premeditated a 
falsehood! If you tell me that again, 
you shall eat your meals in your own 
room, or not eat them in this house.” 

“Did you not promise that we 
should go back, if we would come 
down and entertain these people ?” 

“T will not argue with a child 
insolent and disobedient as you are. 
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If Ihave any thing to say about it, 
I will say it to your mother. It 
should be enough for you that I, your 
father, tell you that you havé to live 
here. Now go away, and, if you 
choose to be sullen, go and be sullen 
where I sha’n’t see you.” Georgiana 
looked round on her mother and sister, 
and then marched majestically out of 
the room. She still meditated re- 
venge; but she was partly cowed, and 
did not dare, in her father’s presence, 
to go on with her reproaches, She 
stalked off into the room in which 
they generally lived; and there she 
stood, panting with anger, breathing 
indignation through her nostrils. 
“ And you mean to put up with it, 
mamma ? ” she said. 

“ What can we do, my dear?” 

“I will do something. I’m not 
going to be cheated and swindled, 
and have my life thrown away into 
the bargain. I have always behaved 


well to him. I have never run up 
bills without saying any thing about 


them.” ‘This was a cut at her elder 
sister, who had once got into some 
little trouble of that kind. “I have 
never got myself talked about with 
anybody. If there is any thing to be 
done, I always do it. I have written 
his letters for him till I have been 
sick ; and, when you were ill, I never 
asked him to stay out with us after 
two, or half past two at the latest. 
And now he tells me that I am to eat 
my meals up in my bedroom, because 
I remind him that he distinctly prom- 
ised to take us back to London. Did 
he not promise, mamma? ” 

“T understood so, my dear.” 

“You know he promised, mamma. 
If I do any thing now, he must bear 
the blame of it. I am not going to 
keep myself straight for the sake of 
the: family, and then be treated in 
that way.” 
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“You do that for your own sake, I 
suppose,” said her sister. 

“Tt is more than you’ve been able 
to do for anybody’s sake,” said Geor- 
giana, alluding to a very old affair, — 
to an ancient flirtation, in the course 
of which the elder daughter had made 
a foolish and a futile attempt to run 
away with an officer of dragoons, 
whose private fortune was very mod- 
erate. Ten years had passed since 
that; and the affair was never alluded 
to, except in moments of great bitter- 
ness. 

“T’ve kept myself as straight as 
you have,” said Sophia. “It’s easy 
enough to be straight, when a person 
never cares for anybody, and nobody 
cares for a person.” 

“ My dears, if you quarrel, what am 
I to do?” said their mother. 

“Tt is I that have to suffer,” con- 
tinued Georgiana. “ Does he expect 
me to find anybody here that I could 
take? Poor George Whitstable is 
not much; but there is nobody else 
at all.” 

“ You may have him if you like,” 
said Sophia with a chuck of her 
head. 

“Thank you, my dear; but I 
shouldn’t like it at all. I haven't 
come to that quite yet.” 

“You were talking of running 
away with somebody.” 

“TI sha’n’t run away with George 
Whitstable : you may be sure of that. 
Pll tell you what I shall do: I will 
write papa a letter. I suppose he'll 
condescend to read it. If he won't 
take me up to town himself, he must 
send me up to the Primeros. What 
makes me most angry in the whole 
thing is that we should have conde- 
scended to be civil to the Melmottes 
down in the country. In London, 
one does those things; but to have 
them here was terrible.” 
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During that entire afternoon, noth- 
ing more was said. Not a word 
passed between them on any subject 
beyond those required by the necessi- 
ties of life. Georgiana had been as 
hard to her sister as to her father; 
and Sophia in her quiet way resented 
the affront. She was now almost rec- 
onciled to the sojourn in the country, 
because it inflicted a fitting punish- 
ment on Georgiana; and the presence 
of Mr. Whitstable at a distance of 
not more than ten miles did, of course, 
make a difference to herself. Lady 
Pomona complained of a headache, 
_ which was always an excuse with her 
for not speaking; and Mr. Longe- 
staffe went to sleep. Georgiana dur- 
ing the whole afternoon remained 
apart; and on the next morning the 
head of the family found the follow- 
ing letter on his dressing-table : — 


g My pear Papa, —I don’t think 
you ought to be surprised because we 
feel that our going up to town is so 


very important to us. If we are not 
to be in London at this time of the 
year, we can never see anybody; and, 
of course, you know what that must 
mean forme. If this goes on about 
Sophia, it does not signify for her, 
and, though mamma likes London, it 
is not of real importance. But it is 
very, very hard upon me. It isn’t 
for pleasure that I want to go up. 
There isn’t so very much pleasure in 
it. But, if I’m to be buried down 
here at Caversham, I might just as 
well be dead at once. If you choose 
to give up both houses for a year, or 
for two years, and take us all abroad, 
I should not grumble in the least. 
There are very nice people to be met 
abroad; and perhaps things go easier 
that way than in town. And there 
would be nothing for horses, and we 
could dress very cheap, and wear our 
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old things. I’m sure I don’t want to 
run up bills. But if you would only 
think what Caversham must be to 
me, without any one worth thinking 
about within twenty miles, you would 
hardly ask me to stay here. 

You certainly did say, that, if we 
would come down here with those 
Melmottes, we should be taken back 
to town ; and you cannot be surprised 
that we should be disappointed when 
we are told that we are to be kept - 
here after that. It makes me feel 
that life is so hard that I can’t bear 
it. I see other girls having such 
chances when I have none, that some- 
times I think I don’t. know what will - 
happen to me. (This was the near- 
est approach which she dared to 
make in writing to that threat which 
she had uttered to her mother, of run- 
ning away with somebody.) I sup- 
pose that now it is useless for me to 
ask you to take us all back this sum- 
mer, though it was promised; but 
I hope you'll give me money to go up 
to the Primeros. It would only be 
me and my maid. Julia Primero 
asked me to stay with them when 
you first talked of not going up; and 
I should not in the least object to 
reminding her, only it should be done 
at once. Their house in Queen’s 
Gate is very large; and I know 
they’ve aroom. They all ride, and I 
should want a horse; but there would 
be nothing else, as they have plenty 
of carriages, and the groom who rides 
with Julia would do for both of us. 
Pray answer this at once, papa. 

Your affectionate daughter, 
GEORGIANA LONGESTAFFE. 


Mr. Longestaffe did condescend to 
read the letter. He, though he had 
rebuked his mutinous daughter with 
stern severity, was also, to some ex- 
tent, afraid of her. At a sudden 
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burst he could stand upon his author- 
ity, and assume his position with pa- 
rental dignity; but not the less did 
he dread the wearing toil of contin- 
ued domestic strife. He thought, 
that, upon the whole, his daughter 
liked a row in the house. If not, 
there surely would not be so many 
rows. He himself thoroughly hated 
.thém. He had not any very lively 
interest in life. He did not read 
much ; he did not talk much; he was 
not specially fond of eating and 
drinking; he did not gamble; and he 
did not care for the farm. To stand 
about the door and hall and public 
rooms of the clubs to which he be- 
longed, and hear other men talk _poli- 
tics or scandal, was what he liked 
better than any thing else in the 
world. But he was quite willing to 
give this up for the good of his fami- 
ly.. He would be contented to drag 


through long, listless days at Cavers- 


ham, and endeavor to nurse his 
property, if only his daughter would 
allow it. By: assuming a certain 
pomp in his living, which had been 
altogether unserviceable to himself 
and family; by besmearing his foot- 
men’s heads, and bewigging his 
coachmen; by aping, though never 
achieving, the grand ways of grander 
men than himself, — he had run him- 
self into debt. His own ambition had 
been a peerage; and he had thought 
that this was the way to get it. A 
separate property had come to his son 
from his wife’s mother, —some two 
‘or three thousand pounds a year, 
magnified by the world into double 
its amount; and the knowledge of 
this had for a time reconciled him to 
increasing the burdens on the family 
estates. He had been sure that 
Adolphus, when of age, would have 
consented to sell the Sussex property 
in order that the Suffolk property 
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might be relieved. But Dolly was 
now in debt himself, and, though in 
other respects the most careless of 
men, was always on his guard in any 
dealings with his father. He would 
not consent to the sale of the Suffolk 
property, unless half of the proceeds 
were to be at once handed to himself. 
The father could not bring himself to 
consent to this, but, while refusing it, 
found the troubles of the world very 
hard upon him. Melmotte had done 
something for him; but in doing 
this Melmotte was very hard and ty- 
rannical. Melmotte, when at Cavers- 
ham, had looked into his affairs, and 
had told him very plainly, that, with 
such an establishment in the country, 
he was not entitled to keep a house in 
town. Mr. Longestaffe had then said 
something about his daughters, — 
something especially about Georgi- 
ana; and Mr. Melmotte had made 
@ suggestion. a 

Mr. Longestaffe, when he read his 
daughter’s appeal, did feel for her, in 
spite of his anger. But, if there was 
one man he hated more than another, 
it was his neighbor Mr. Primero, and, 
if one woman, it was Mrs. Primero. 
Primero, whom Mr. Longestaffe re- 
garded as quite an upstart, and any 
thing but a gentleman, owed no man 
any thing. He paid his tradesmen 
punctually, and never met the squire 
of Caversham without seeming to 
make a parade of his virtue in that 
direction. He had spent many thou- 
sands for his party in county elections 
and borough elections, and was now 
himself member for a metropolitan 
district. He was a radical, of course, 
or, according to Mr. Longestaffe’s 
view of his political conduct, acted 
and voted on the radical side because 
there was nothing to be got by voting 
and acting on the other. And now 
there had come into Suffolk a ramor 
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that Mr. Primero was to have a peer- 

. To others the rumor was in- 
credible; but Mr. Longestaffe believed 
it, and to Mr. Longestaffe that belief 
wasan agony. A Baron Bundlesham 
just at his door, and such a Baron 
Bundlesham, would be more than Mr. 
Longestaffe could endure. It was 
quite impossible that his daughter 
should be entertained in London by 
the Primeros. 

But another suggestion had been 
made. Georgiana’s letter had been 
laid on her father’s table on the. Mon- 
day morning. On the following 
morning, when there could have been 
no intercourse with London by letter, 
Lady Pomona called her younger 
daughter to her, and handed her a 
note toread. “Your papa has this 
moment given it me. Of course, you 
must judge for yourself.” This was 
the note : — 


My pear Mr. LonGEsTAFFE, — 
As you seem determined not to re- 
turn to London this season, perhaps 
one of your young ladies would like 
to come tous. Mrs. Melmotte would 
be delighted to have Miss Georgiana 
for June and July. If so, she need 
only give Mrs. Melmotte a day’s no- 
tice. 

Yours truly, 
Aveustus MELMorTTE. 


Georgiana, as soon as her eye had 
glanced down the one side of note- 
paper on which this invitation was 


written, looked up for the date. It 
was without a date, and had, she felt 
sure, been left in her father’s hands 
to be used as he might think fit. She 
breathed very hard. Both her father 
and mother had heard her speak of 
these Melmottes, and knew what she 
thought of them. There was an in- 
solence in the very suggestion. But 


- Lady Pomona. 
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at the first moment she said nothing 
of that. “ Why shouldn’t I go to the 
Primeros ?” she asked. 

“Your father will not hear of it. 
He dislikes them especially.” 

“ And I dislike the Melmottes. I 
dislike the Primeros, of course; but 
they are not so bad as the Melmottes. 
That would be dreadful.” 

“You must judge for yourself, 
Georgiana.” 

“Tt is that, or staying here ?” 

“T think so, my dear.” 

“If papa chooses, I don’t know 
why Iamtomind. It will be awfully 
disagreeable, absolutely disgusting!” 

“She seemed to be very quiet.” 

“Pooh, mamma! Quiet! She was 
quiet here, because she was afraid of 
us. She isn’t yet used to be with peo- 
ple like us. She’ll get over that if . 
I'm in the house with her. And then 
she is, oh, so frightfully vulgar! She 
must have been the very sweeping of 
the gutters. Did you not see it, mam- 
ma? She could not even open her 
mouth, she was so ashamed of herself. 
I shouldn’t wonder if they turned out 
to be something quite horrid. They 
make me shudder. Was there ever 
any thing so dreadful to look at as he 
is?” 

“Everybody goes to them,” said 
“The Duchess of 
Stevenage has been there over and 
over again; and so has Lady Auld 
Reekie. Everybody goes to their 
house.” 

“ But everybody doesn’t go and live 
with them. O mamma!—to have 
to sit down to breakfast every day for 
ten weeks with that man and that 
woman !” 

“ Perhaps they'll let you have your 
breakfast up stairs.” 

“ But to have to go out with them, 
walking into the room after her! 
Only think of it!” 
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“But you are so anxious to be in 
London, my dear.” 

“Of course, I am anxious. What 
other chance-have I, mamma? And, 
oh, dear, I am so tired of it! Pleasure, 
indeed! Papa talks of pleasure. - If 
papa had to work half as hard as I 
do, I wonder what he’d think of it. 
I suppose I must do it. I know it 
will make me so ill that I shall almost 
die under it. Horrid, horrid people ! 
And papa to propose it, who has al- 
ways been so proud of every thing, 
who used to think so much of being 
with the right set.” 

“ Things are changed, Georgiana,” 
said the anxious mother: 

“ Indeed they are, when papa wants 
me to go and stay with people like 
that. Why, mamma, the apothecary 
in Bungay is a fine gentleman com- 
pared with -Mr. Melmotte, and his 
wife is a fine lady compared with 
Madame Melmotte. But Ill go. If 
papa chooses me to be seen with such 
people, it is not my fault. There will 
be no disgracing one’s self after that. 
I don’t believe in the least that any 
decent man would propose to a girl in 
such a house; and you and papa must 
not be surprised if I take some horrid 
creature from the Stock Exchange. 
Papa has altered his ideas; and 
so I suppose I had better alter 
mine.” 

Georgiana did not speak to her 
father that night; but Lady Pomona 
informed Mr. Longestaffe that Mr. 
Melmotte’s invitation was to be ac- 
cepted. She herself would write a 
line to Madame Melmotte, and Georgi- 
ana would go up on the Friday follow- 
ing. “I hope she'll like it,” said Mr. 
Longestaffe. The poor man had no 
intention of irony. It was not in his 
nature to be severe after that fashion. 
But to poor Lady Pomona the words 
sounded very cruel. How could any 
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one like to live in a house with Mr. 
and Madame Melmotte ! 

On the Friday morning there was 
a little conversation between the two 
sisters, just before Georgiana’s depart- 
ure to the railway station, which was 
almost touching. She had endeay- 
ored to hold up her head as usual, 
but had failed. The thing that she 
was going to do cowed her, even in 
the presence of her sister. “Sophy, 
I do so envy you staying here!” 

“ But it was you who were so deter- 
mined to be in London.” 

“Yes, I was determined, and am 
determined. I’ve got to get myself 
settled somehow, and that can’t be 
done down here. But you are not 
going to disgrace yourself.” 

“There’s no disgrace in it, Georgey.” 

“Yes, there is. I believe the man 
to be a swindler and a thief; and I 
believe her to be any thing low that 


you can think of. As to their preten- 
sions to be gentlefolk, it is monstrous: 
the footmen and housemaids would be 
‘much better.” 

“Then don’t go, Georgey.” 

“T must go: it’s the only chance 


that is left. If I were to remain 
down here, everybody would say that 
I was on the shelf. You are going to 
marry Whitstable; and you'll do very 
well. It isn’t a big place; but there’s 
no debt on it; and Whitstable him- 
self isn’t a bad sort of fellow.” 

“Ts he, now?” 

“Of course, he hasn’t much to say 
for himself, for he’s always at home; 
but he is a gentleman.” 

“That he certainly is.” 

“ As for me, I shall give over caring 
about gentlemen now. The first man 
that comes to me with four or five 
thousand a year, I’ll take him, though 
he’d come out of Newgate or Bedlam. 
And I shall always say it has been 
papa’s doing.” 
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. And so Georgiana Longestaffe went 
up to London, and staid with the 
Melmottes. 


CHAPTER XXII, 


LORD NIDDERDALE’S MORALITY. 


Ir was very generally said in the 
city, about this time, that the Great 
South Central Pacific and Mexican 
Railway was the very best thing out. 
It was known that Mr. Melmotte had 
gone into it with heart and hand. 
There were many who declared, with 
gross injustice to the Great Fisker, 
that the railway was Melmotte’s own 
child; that he had invented it, adver- 
tised it, agitated it, and floated it: 
but it was not the less popular on that 
account. A railway from Salt Lake 
City to Mexico no doubt had much of 
the flavor of a castle in Spain. Our 
Far-Western American brethren. are 
supposed to be imaginative. Mexico 
has not a reputation among us for 
commercial security, or that stability 
which produces its four, five, or six 
per cent with the regularity of clock- 
work; but there was the Panama Rail- 
way, a small affair, which had paid 
twenty-five per cent; and there was 
the great line across the continent to 
San Francisco, in which enormous 
fortunes had been made. It came to 
be believed that men with their eyes 
open might do as well with the Great 
South Central -as had ever been done 
before with other speculations; and 
- this belief was, no doubt, founded on 
Mr. Melmotte’s partiality for the en- 
terprise. Mr. Fisker had “struck ile” 
when he induced his partner, Mon- 
tague, to give him a note to the great 
man. 

Paul Montague himself, who cannot 
be said to have been a man having his 
eyes open in the City sense of the word, 
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could not learn how the thing was 
progressing. At the regular meetings 
of the Board, which never sat for 
above half an hour, two or three 
papers were read by Miles Grendall. 
Melmotte himself would speak a few 
slow words, intended to be cheery, 
and always indicative of triumph; 
and then everybody would agree to 
every thing, somebody would sign 
something, and the Board for that 
day would be over. To Paul Montague 
this was very unsatisfactory. More 
than once or twice he endeavored to 
stay the proceedings, not as disap- 
proving, but “simply as desirous of 
being made to understand ;” but the 
silent scorn of his chairman put him 
out of countenance; and the opposi- 
tion of his colleagues was a barrier 
which he was not strong enough to 
overcome. Lord Alfred Grendall 
would declare that he “did not think 
all that was at all necessary;” Lord 
Nidderdale, with whom Montague had 
now become intimate at the Bear- 
garden, would nudge him in the ribs, 
and bid him hold his tongue; Mr. 
Cohenlupe would make a little speech 
in fluent but broken English, assuring 
the committee that every thing was 
being done after the approved city 
fashion ; Sir Felix, after the first two 
meetings, was never there. And thus 
Paul Montague, with a sorely bur- 
dened conscience, was carried along 
as one of the directors of the Great 
South Central Pacific and Mexican 
Railway Company. 

I do not know whether the burden 
was made lighter to him, or heavier, 


. by the fact that the immediate pecu- 


niary result was certainly very com- 
fortable. The company had not yet 
been in existence quite six weeks, 
or, at any rate, Melmotte had not been 
connected with it above that time; 
and it had already been suggested to 
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him twice that he should sell fifty 
shares at £112 10s. He did not even 
yet know how many shares he pos- 
sessed ; but on both occasions he con- 
sented to the proposal, and on the 
following day received a check for 
£625; that sum representing the 
profit: over and above the original 
nominal price of £100 ashare. The 
suggestion was made to him by Miles 
Grendall; and, when he asked some 
questions as to the manner in which 
the shares had been allocated, he was 
told that all that would be arranged 
in accordance with the capital invested, 
and must depend on the final disposi- 
tion of the Californian property. “But 
from what we see, old fellow,” said 
Miles, “I don’t think you have any 
thing to fear. You seem to be about 
the best in of them all. Melmotte 


wouldn’t advise you to sell out gradu- 
ally, if he didn’t look upon the thing 
as a certain income, as far as you are 


concerned.” 

Paul Montague understood nothing 
of all this, and felt that he was stand- 
ing on ground which might be blown 
from under his feet at any moment. 
The uncertainty, and what he feared 
might be the dishonesty, of the whole 
thing, made him often very miserable. 
In those wretched moments his con- 
science was asserting itself. But, 
again, there were times in which he, 
also, was almost triumphant, and in 
which he felt the delight of his 
wealth. Though he was snubbed at 
the Board when he wanted explana- 
tions, he received very great attention 
outside the board-room from those 
connected with the enterprise. Mel- 
motte had asked him to dine two or 
three times; Mr. Cohenlupe had 
begged him to go down to his little 
place at Rickmansworth,—an en- 
treaty with which Montague had not 
as yet complied; Lord Alfred was 
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always gracious to him; and Nidder- 
dale and Carbury were evidently anx- 
ious to make him one of their set at 
the club. Many other houses became 
open to him from the same source, 
Though Melmotte was supposed to be 
the inventor of the railway, it was 
known that Fisker, Montague, and 
Montague were largely concerned in 
it; and it was known also that Paul 
Montague was one of the Montagues 
named in that firm. People, both in 
the City and the West End, seemed 
to think that he knew all about it, 
and treated him as though some of 
the manna falling from that heaven 
were at his disposition. There were 
results from this which were not un- 
pleasing to the young man. Heonly 
partially resisted the temptation; and 
though determined, at times, to probe 
the affair to the bottom, was so deter- 
mined only at times. The money was 
very pleasant to him. The period 
would now-soon arrive before which 
he understood himself to be pledged 
not to make a distinct offer to Henri- 
etta Carbury; and, when that period 
should have been passed, it would be 
delightful to him to know that he was 
possessed of property sufficient to en- 
able him to give a wife a comfortable 
home. In all his aspirations, and in 
all his fears, he was true to Hetta 
Carbury, and made her the centre of 
his hopes. Nevertheless, had Hetta 
known every thing, it may be feared 
that she would have at any rate en- 
deayored to dismiss him from her 
heart. 

There was considerable uneasiness 
in the bosoms of others of the direct- 
ors, and a disposition to complain 
against the Grand Director, arising 
from a grievance altogether different 
from that which afflicted Montague. 
Neither had Sir Felix Carbury nor . 
Lord Nidderdale been invited to sell 
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' ghares, and, consequently, neither of 
them had received any remuneration 
for the use of their names. They 
knew well that Montague had sold 
shares. He was quite open on the sub- 
ject, and had told Felix, whom he 
hoped some day to regard as his 
brother-in-law, exactly what shares 
‘he had sold, and for how much; and 
the two men had endeavored to make 
the matter intelligible between them- 
. selves. The original price of the 
shares being £100 each, and £12 10s. 
a share having been paid to Montague 
as the premium, it was to be supposed 
that the original capital was re-invest- 
ed in other shares. But each owned 
to the other that the matter was very 
complicated to him; and Montague 
could only write to Hamilton K. Fisk- 
er at San Francisco, asking for ex- 
planation. As yet he had received 


no answer. But it was not the wealth 
flowing into Montague’s hands which 


imbittered Nidderdale and Carbury: 
they understood that he had really 
brought money into the concern, and 
was therefore entitled to take money 
out of it. Nor did it occur to them 
to grudge Melmotte his more noble 
pickings; for they knew how great a 
man was Melmotte. Of Cohenlupe’s 
doings they heard nothing; but he 
was a regular City man, and had prob- 
ably supplied funds. Cohenlupe was 
too deep for their inquiry. But they 
knew that Lord Alfred- had sold 
shares, and had received the profit; 
and they knew, also, how utterly im- 
possible it was that Lord Alfred should 
have produced capital. If Lord Al- 
fred Grendall was entitled to plunder, 
why were not they? And, if their day 
for plunder had not yet come, why 
had Lord Alfred’s? And, if there was 
80 much cause to fear Lord Alfred 
that it was necessary to throw him a 
bone, why should not they also make 
35 
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themselves feared? Lord Alfred 
passed all his time with Melmotte, — 
had, as these young men said, become 
Melmotte’s head valet, and there- 
fore had to be paid; but that reason 
did not satisfy the young men. 

“You haven’t sold any shares, have 
you?” This question Sir Felix asked 
Lord Nidderdale at the club. Nid- 
derdale was constant in his attendance 
at the Board ; and Felix was not a lit- 
tle afraid that he might be jockeyed 
also by him. 

“ Not a share.” 

“ Nor got any profits ?” 

“Not a shilling of any kind. As 
far as money is concerned, my only 
transaction has been my pest of the 
expense of Fisker’s dinner.” 

“ What do you get, then, by going 
into the city ?” asked Sir Felix. 

“T’m blessed if I know what I get. 
I suppose something will turn up 
some day.” 

“Tn the mean time, you know, there 
are our names; and Grendall is mak- 
ing a fortune out of it.” 

“Poor old duffer!” said his lord- 
ship. “If he’s doing so well, I think 
Miles ought to be made to pay up 
something of what he owes.- I think 
we ought to tell him that we shall 
expect him to have the money ready 
when that bill of Vossner’s comes 
round.” 

“Yes, by George! let’s tell him 
that. Will you do it?” 

“ Not that it will be the least good: 
it would be quite unnatural to him to 
pay any thing.” 

“Fellows used to pay their gam- 
bling debts,” said Sir Felix, who was 
still in funds, and who still held a 
considerable assortment of I. O. U.’s. 

“They don’t now, unless they like 
it. How did a fellow manage before, 
if he hadn’t got it?” 

“He went smash,” said Sir Felix, 
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“and disappeared, and was never heard 
of any more. It was just the same 
as if he’d been found cheating. I 
believe a fellow might cheat now, and 
nobody’d say any thing.” 

“T shouldn’t,” said Lord Nidder- 
dale. “What’s the use of being 
beastly ill-natured? I’m not very 
good at saying my prayers; but I do 
think there’s something in that bit 
about forgiving people. Of course, 
cheating isn’t very nice, and it isn’t 
very nice for a fellow to play when he 
knows hecan’t pay ; but I don’t know 
that it’s worse than getting drunk 
like Dolly Longestaffe, or quarrelling 
with everybody as Grasslough does, 
or trying to marry some poor devil of 
agirl, merely because she’s got money. 
I believe in living in glass houses; 
but I don’t believe in throwing stones. 
Do youever read the Bible, Carbury?” 

“ Read the Bible! Well —yes — 


no; that is, I suppose, I used to.” 


“T often think I shouldn’t have 
been the first to pick up a stone and 
pitch it at that woman. Live, and 
let live: that’s my motto.” 

“But you agree that we ought to 
do something about these shares ?” 
said Sir Felix, thinking that this doc- 
trine of forgiveness might be carried 
too far. 

“Qh, certainly! I'll let old Gren- 
dall live with all my heart; but then 
he ought to let me live too. Only, 
who’s to bell the cat?” 

“ What cat?” 

“Tt’s no good our going to old 
Grendall,” said Lord Nidderdale, who 
had some understanding in the mat- 
ter, “nor yet to young Grendall. 
The one would only grunt, and say 
nothing ; and the other would tell 
every lie that came into his head. 
The cat, in this matter, I take to be 
our great master, Augustus Mel- 
motte.” 
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This little meeting occurred on the 
day after Felix Carbury’s return from 
Suffolk, and at atime at which, as we 
know, it was the great duty of his life 
to get the consent of old Melmotte 
to his marriage with Marie Melmotte, 
In doing that he would have to put 
one bell on the cat; and he thought, 
that, for the present, that was sufi- 
cient. In his heart of hearts he was 
afraid of Melmotte. But then, as he 
knew very well, Nidderdale was in- 
tent on the same object. Nidderdale, 
he thought, was a very queer fellow. 
That talking about the Bible, and 
the forgiving of trespasses, was very 
queer, and that allusion to the mar- 
rying of heiresses very queer indeed. 
He knew that Nidderdale wanted to 
marry the heiress; and Nidderdale 
must also know that he wanted to 
marry her. And yet Nidderdale was 
indelicate enough to talk about it. 
And now the man asked who should 
bell the cat! “You go there oftener 
than I do, and perhaps you could do 
it best,” said Sir Felix. 

“Go where?” 

“To the Board.” 

“But you're always at his house. 
He’d be civil to me, perhaps, because 
I’m a lord; but then, for the same 


’ reason, he’d think I was the bigger 


fool of the two.” 

“T don’t see that at all,” said Sir 
Felix. 

“T ain’t afraid of him, if you mean 
that,” continued Lord Nidderdale. 
“He’s a wretched old reprobate ; and 
I don’t doubt but he’d skin you and 
me if he could make money of our car- 
casses. But, as he can’t skin me, I'll 
have a shy at him. On the whole, 
I think he rather likes me, because 
I’ve always been on the square with 
him. If it depended on him, you 
know, I should have the girl to-mor 
row.” 
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Would you?” Sir Felix did not 
at all mean to doubt his friend’s as- 
- gertion, but felt it hard to answer so 
very strange a statement. 

“ But then she don’t want me, and 
I ain’t quite sure that I want her. 
Where the devil would a fellow find 
himself if the money wasn’t all there !” 
Lord Nidderdale then sauntered away, 
leaving the baronet in a deep study 
of thought as to such a condition of 
things as that which his lordship 
had suggested. Where the mischief 
would he, Sir Felix Carbury, be, if he 
were to marry the girl, and then to 
find that the money was not all 
there ? 

On the following Friday, which 
was the Board day, Nidderdale went 
to the great man’s offices in Abchurch 
Lane, and so contrived that he walked 
with the great man to’ the Board 
meeting. Melmotte was always very 
gracious in his manner to Lord Nid- 
derdale, but had never, up to this 
moment, had any speech with his pro- 
posed son-in-law about business. “TI 
wanted just to ask you something,” 
said the lord, hanging on the chair- 
man’s arm. 

“ Any thing you please, my lord.” 

“Don’t you think that Carbury 
and I ought to have some shares to 
sell ?” 

“No, I don’t, if you ask me.” 

“OQh—I didn’t know. But why 
shouldn’t we as well as the others?” 

“Have you and Sir Felix put any 
money into it?” 

“Well, if you come to that, I don’t 
suppose we have. How much has 
Lord Alfred put into it?” 

“T have taken shares for Lord 
Alfred,” said Melmotte, putting very 
heavy emphasis on the personal pro- 
noun. “If it suits me to advance 
money to Lord Alfred Grendall, I 
suppose I may do so without asking 
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your lordship’s consent, or that of Sir 
Felix Carbury.” 

“Oh, certainly! I don’t want to 
make inquiry as to what you do with 
your money.” 

“T’m sure you don’t, and therefore 
we won’t say any thing more about it. 
You wait a while, Lord Nidderdale, 
and you’ll find it will come all right. 
If you’ve got a few thousand pounds 
loose, and will put them into the con- 
cern, why, of course you can sell, 
and, if the shares are up, can sell ata 
profit. It’s presumed, just at present, 
that, at some early day, you’ll qualify 
for your directorship by doing so, and, 
till that is done, the shares are allocat- 
ed to you, but cannot be transferred 
to you.” 

“That's it, is it?” said Lord Nid- 
derdale, pretending to understand all 
about it. 

“Tf things go on as we hope they 
will between you and Marie, you can 
have pretty nearly any number of 
shares that you please; that is, if 
your father consents to a proper settle- 
ment.” 

“T hope it'll all go smooth, I’m 
sure,” said Nidderdale. “Thank 
you! I’m everso much obliged to you, 
and I'll explain it all to Carbury.” 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
“yrs, 'M A BARONET.” 


How eager Lady Carbury was that 
her son should at once go in form to 
Marie’s father, and make his proposi- 
tion, may be easily understood. “ My 
dear Felix,” she said, standing over 
his bedside a little before noon, “ pray 
don’t put it off: you don’t know how 
many slips there may be between the 
cup and the lip.” 

“It’s every thing to get him ina 
good-humor,” pleaded Sir Felix. - 
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. ‘But the young lady will feel that 
she is ill used.” 

“There’s no fear of that: she’s all 
right. What am I to say to him 
about money? That’s the question.” 

“T shouldn’t think of dictating 
any thing, Felix.” 

“Nidderdale, when he was .on be- 
fore, stipulated for a certain sum 
down ; or his father did for him. So 

much cash was to be paid over before 
the ceremony; and it only went off 
‘because Nidderdale wanted the money 
to do what he liked with.” 

“You wouldn’t mind having it 
settled ?” 

“No. Id consent to that on con- 
dition that the money was paid down, 
and the income insured to me; say 
seven or eight thousand pounds a year. 
I wouldn’t do it for less, mother: it 
wouldn’t be worth while.” 

“ But you have nothing left of your 
own.” 

“Tve got a throat that I can cut, 
and brains that I can blow out,” said 
the son, using an argument which he 
conceived might be efficacious with 
his mother; though, had she known 
him, she might have been sure that 
no man lived less likely to cut his 
own throat, or blow out his own 
brains. . 

“QO Felix! how brutal it is to 
speak to me in that way!” 

“Tt may be brutal; but you know, 
mother, business is business. You 
want me to marry this girl because of 
her money.” 

“ You want to marry her yourself.” 

“T’m quite a philosopher about it. 
I. want her money; and, when one 
wants money, one should make up 
one’s mind how much or how little 
one means to take, and whether one 
is sure to get it.” 

“T don’t think there can be any 
doubt.” 


“If I were to marry her, and if 
the money wasn’t there, it would be 
very like cutting my throat then, 
mother. If a man plays and loses, 
he can play again, and perhaps win; 
but when a fellows goes in for an 
heiress, and gets the wife without the 
money, he feels a little hampered, you 
know.” 

“Of course, he’d pay the money 
first.” 

“Tt’s very well to say that. Of 
course he ought; but it would be 
rather awkward to refuse to go into 
church after every thing had been 
arranged, because the money hadn’t 
been paid over. He’s so clever, that 
he’d contrive that a man shouldn’t 
know whether the money had been 
paid or not. You can’t carry ten 
thousand pounds a year about in your 
pocket, ydh know. If you'll go, 
mother, perhaps I might think of get- 
ting up.” 

Lady Carbury saw the danger, and 
turned over the affair on every side in 
her own mind. But she could also 
see.the house in Grosvenor Square, 
the expenditure without limit, the 
congregating duchesses, the general 
acceptation of the people, and the 
mercantile celebrity of the man; 
and she could weigh against that 
the absolute pennilessness of her 
baronet-son. As he was, his condi- 
tion was hopeless. Such a one must 
surely run some risk. The embar- 
rassments of such a man as Lord Nid- 
derdale were only temporary. There 
were the family estates, and the mar- 
quisate, and a golden future for him; 
but there was nothing coming to 
Felix in the future. All the goods 
he would ever have of his own, he 
had now, —position, a title, and a 
handsome face. Surely he could af- 
ford to risk something. Even the 
ruins and wreck of such wealth as 
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that displayed in Grosvenor Square 
would be better than the baronet’s 
present condition. And then, though 
it was possible that old Melmotte 
should be ruined some day, there 
could be no doubt as to his present 
means; and would it not be probable 
that he would make hay while the 
sun shone by securing his daughter’s 
position? She visited her son again 
on the next morning, which was Sun- 
day, and again tried to persuade him 
to the marriage. “I think you 
should be content to run a little 
risk,” she said. 

Sir Felix bad been unlucky at cards 
on Saturday night, and had taken, 

perhaps, alittle too much wine. He 
was at any rate sulky, and in a hu- 
mor to resent interference. “I wish 
you'd leave me alone,” he said, “to 
manage my own business.” 

“Ts it not my business too?” 

“No: you haven’t got to marry 
her, and to put up with these people. 
Ishall make up my mind what to do 
myself, and I don’t want anybody to 
meddle with me.” 

“You ungrateful boy!” 

“T understand all about that. Of 
course, I’m ungrateful when I don’t 
do every thing just as you wish it. 
You don’t do any good. You only 

' set me against it all.” 

“How do you expect to live, then ? 
Are you always to be a burden on me 
and your sister? I wonder that 
you've noshame. Your cousin Roger 
is right. I will quit London altogeth- 
er, and leave you to your own wretch- 
edness.” 

“That’s what Roger says, is it? 
Talways thought Roger was a fellow 
of that sort.” 

‘“He is the best friend I have.” 
What would Roger have thought had 
he heard this assertion from Lady 
Carbury ? 
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“ He’s an ill-tempered, close-fisted, 
interfering cad; and, if he meddles 
with my affairs again, I shall tell him 
what I think of him. Upon my 
word, mother, these little disputes up 
in my bedroom ain’t very pleasant. 
Of course, it’s your house; but, if you 
do allow me a room, I think you 
might let me have it to myself.” It 
was impossible for Lady Carbury, in 
her present mood, and in his present 
mood, to explain to him, that in no 
other way, and at no other time, could 
she ever find him. If she waited till 
he came down to breakfast, he escaped 
from her in five minutes; and then he 
returned no more till some unholy 
hour in the morning. She was as 
good a pelican as ever allowed the 
blood to be torn from her own breast 
to satisfy the greed of her young; but 
she felt that she should have some~- 
thing back for her blood, some re- 
turn for her sacrifices. This chick 
would take all as long as there was a 
drop left, and then resent the fon- 
dling of the mother-bird as interfer- 
ence. Agaip and again there came 
upon her moments in which she 
thought that Roger Carbury was 
right. And yet she knew, that, when 
the time came, she would not be able 
to be severe. She almost hated her- 
self for the weakness of her own 
love; but she acknowledged it. If 
he should fall utterly, she must fall 
with. him. In spite of his cruelty, 
his callous hardness, his insolence to 
herself, his wickedness and ruinous 
indifference to the future, she must 
cling to him to the last. All that 
she had done, and all that she had 
borne, all that she was doing and 
bearing — was it not for his sake? 

Sir Felix had been in Grosvenor 
Square since his return from Carbury, 
and had seen Madame Melmotte and 
Marie; but he had seen them together; 
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and not a word had been said about 
the engagement. He could not make 
much use of the elder woman. She 
was as gracious as was usual with her; 
but then she was never very gracious. 
She had told him that Miss Longe- 
staffe was coming to her, which was a 
great bore, as the young lady was 
“fatigante.” Upon this, Marie had 
declared that she intended to like the 
young lady very much. “ Pooh!” 
said Madame Melmotte: “you never 
like no person at all.” At this Marie 
had looked over to her lover, and 
smiled. “Ah, yes! that is all very 
well while it lasts; but you care for 
no friend.” From which Felix had 
judged that Madame Melmotte at any 
rate knew of his offer, and did not 
absolutely disapprove of it. On the 
Saturday, he had received a note at 
his club from Marie: “Come on 
Sunday, at half-past two. You will 


find papa after lunch.” This was 


in his possession when his mother 
visited him in ‘his bedroom: and he 
had determined to obey the behest. 
But he would not tell her of his in- 
tention, because he had drunk too 
much wine, and was sulky. 

At about three on Sunday, he 
knocked at the door in Grosvenor 
Square, and asked for the ladies. Up 
to the moment of his knocking, even 
after he had knocked, and when the 
big porter was opening the door, he 
intended to ask for Mr. Melmotte; 
but at the last his courage failed him, 


and he was shown up into the draw-- 


ing-room. There he found Madame 
Melmotte, Marie, Georgiana Longe- 
staffe, and — Lord Nidderdale. Marie 
looked anxiously into his face, think- 
ing that he had already been with her 
father. He slid into a chair close to 
Madame Melmotte, and endeavored 
to seem athis ease. Lord Nidderdale 
continued his flirtation with Miss 
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Longestaffe, —a flirtation which she 
carried on in a half-whisper, wholly 
indifferent to her hostess, or the young 
lady of the house. “ We know what 
brings you here,” she said. 

“ T came on purpose to see you.” 

“Tm sure, Lord Nidderdale, you 
didn’t expect to find me here.” 

“Lord bless you, I knew all about 
it, and came on purpose. It’s a great 
institution, isn’t it? ” 

“Tt’s an institution you mean to 
belong to permanently.” 

“No, indeed! I did have thoughts 
about it, as fellows do when they talk 
of going into the army or to the bar; 
but I couldn’t pass. That fellow 
there is the happy man. I shall go 
on coming here, because you're here. 
I don’t think you'll like it a bit, you 
know.” 

“TI don’t suppose I shall, Lord 
Nidderdale.” 

After a while, Marie contrived to be 
alone with her lover, near one of the 
windows, for a few seconds. “ Papa 
is down stairs, in the book-room,” she 
said. “Lord Alfred was told, when 
he came, that he wag out.” It was 
evident to Sir Felix that every thing 
was prepared for him. “You go 
down,” she continued, “and ask the 
man to show you into the book- 
room.” 

“ Shall I come up again ?” 

“No; but leavea note for me here, 
under cover, to Madame Didon.” 
Now, Sir Felix was sufficiently at 
home in the house to know that 
Madame Didon was Madame Mel- 
motte’s own woman, commonly called 
Didon by the ladies of the family. 
“Or send it by post, under cover to 
her: that wilk be better. Go at 
once, now.” It certainly did seem to 
Sir Felix that the very nature of the 
girl was altered. But he went, just 
shaking hands with Madame Mel- 
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motte, and bowing to Miss Longe-. 


staffe. 

In a few moments he found himself 
with Mr. Melmotte, in the chamber 
which had been dignified with the 
name of the book-room. The great 
financier was accustomed to spend his 
Sunday afternoons here, generally 
with the company of Lord Alfred 
Grendall. It may be supposed that 
he was meditating on millions, and 
arranging the prices of money and 
funds for the New York, Paris, 
and London Exchanges. 
occasion he was waked from ‘slumber, 
which he seemed to have been enjoy- 
ing with a cigar in his mouth. “How 
do you do, Sir Felix?” he said. “I 
suppose you want the ladies.” 

“T’ve just been in the drawing- 
room, but I thought I’d look in on 
you as I came down.” It immediately 
occurred to Melmotte that the baronet 
had come about his share of the plun- 
der out of the railway; and he at once 
resolved to be stern in his manner, 
and perhaps rude also. He believed 
that he should thrive best by resent- 
ing any interference with him in his 
capacity as financier. He thought 
that he had risen high enough to 
venture on such conduct ; and experi- 
ence had told him, that men who were 
themselves only half-plucked might 
easily be cowed by a savage assump- 
tion of superiority. And he, too, 
had generally the advantage of under- 
standing the game; while those with 
whom he was concerned did not, at 
any rate, more than half understand 
it. He could thus trade either on 
the timidity or on the ignorance of 
his colleagues. When neither of 
these sufficed to give him undisputed 
mastery, then he cultivated the cu- 
pidity of his friends. He liked 
young associates, because they were 
more timid, and less greedy, than their 


But on this — 
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elders. Lord Nidderdale’s sugges- 
tions had soon been put at rest; and 
Mr. Melmotte anticipated no greater 
difficulty with Sir Felix. Lord Alfred 
he had been obliged to, buy. 

“T’m very glad to see you, and all 

that,” said Melmotte, assuming a cer- 
tain exaltation of the eyebrows, which 
they who had many dealings with 
him often found to be very disagreea- 
ble; “but this is hardly a day for 
business, Sir Felix, nor yet a place 
for business.” 
Sir Felix wished himself at the 
Beargarden. He certainly had come 
about business, — business of a par- 
ticular sort; but Marie had told him, 
that, of all days, Sunday would be the 
best, and had also told him that her 
father was more likely to be in a good- 
humor on Sunday than on any other 
day. Sir Felix felt that he had not - 
been received with good-humor. “I 
didn’t mean to intrude, Mr. Mel- 
motte,” he said. 

“T dare say not. I only thought 
I'd tell you. You might have been 
going to speak about that railway.” 

“Oh, dear, no!” , 

“Your mother was saying to me, 
down in the country, that she hoped 
you attended to the business. I told 
her that there was nothing to attend 
to.” 

“My mother doesn’t understand 
any thing at all about it,” said Sir 
Felix. 

“Women never do. Well, what 
can I do for you now that you are 
here ?” 

“Mr. Melmotte, ’'m come—I’m 
come to— in short, Mr. Melmotte, I 
want to propose myself as a suitor for 
your daughter’s hand.” 

“The d you do!” 

“Well, yes; and we hope you'll 
give us your consent.” 

“ She knows you’re coming, then?” 
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“ Yes, she knows.” 

“ And my wife—does she know?” 

“T’ve never spoken to her about it. 
Perhaps Miss Melmotte has.” 

“ And how long have you and she 
understood each other ? ” 

“T’ve been attached to her ever 
since I saw her,” said Sir Felix. “I 
have, indeed. I’ve spoken to her 
sometimes. You know how that 
kind of thing goes on.” 

“T’m blessed if I do! I know how 
itought to goon. I know, that, when 
large sums of money are supposed to 
be concerned, the young man should 
speak to the father before he speaks 
to the girl. He’s a fool if he don’t, 
if he wants to get the father’s money. 
So she has given you a promise ? ” 

“T ‘don’t know about a promise.” 

“Do you consider that she’s en- 
gaged to you?” 

“Not if she’s disposed to get out 
of it,” said Sir Felix, hoping that he 


might thus ingratiate himself with 


the father. “Of course, I should be 
awfully disappointed.” 

“She has consented to your com- 
ing to me?” 

“ Well, yes, — in a sort of a way. 
Of course she knows that it all 
depends on you.” 

“Not at all. She’sof age. If she 
chooses to marry you, she can marry 


you. If that’s all you want, her 


consent is enough. You’re a baronet, 
I believe ? ” 

“Oh, yes! I’m a baronet.” 

“And therefore you’ve come to 
your own property. You haven’t to 
wait for your father to die; and I dare 
say you are indifferent about money.” 

This was a view of things which Sir 
Felix felt that he was bound to dispel, 
even at the risk of offending the 
father. “Not exactly that,” he said. 
“‘T suppose you will give your daugh- 
ter a fortune, of course.” 
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“Then I wonder you didn’t come 
to me before you went to her. If my 
daughter marries to please me, I shall 
give her money, no doubt. How 
much, is neither here nor there. If 
she marries to please herself, without 
considering me, I sha’n’t give her a 
farthing.” 

“T had hoped that you might con- 
sent, Mr. Melmotte.” 

“T’ve said nothing about that. It 
is possible. You’re a man of fashion, 
and have a title of your own, and no 
doubt a property. If you’ll show me 
that you’ve an income fit to maintain 
her, I'll think about it, at any rate, 
What is your property, Sir Felix?” 

What could three or four thousand 
@ year, or even five or six, matter to 
a man like Melmotte? It was thus 
that Sir Felix looked at it. When a 
man can hardly count his millions, he 
ought not to ask questions about tri- 
fling sums of money. But the ques- 
tion had been asked; and the asking 
of such a question was no doubt 
within the prerogative of a proposed 
father-in-law. At any rate, jt must 
be answered. For a moment it oc- 
curred to Sir Felix that he might 
conveniently tell the truth. It would 
be nasty for the moment; but there 
would be nothing to come after. 
Were he to do so, he could not be 
dragged down lower and lower .into 
the mire by cross-examinings. There 
might be an end of all his hopes; but 
there would at the same time be an 
end of all his misery. But he lacked 
the necessary courage. “It isn’t a 
large property, you know,” he said. 

“Not like the Marquis of West- 
minster’s, 1 suppose,” said the horrid, 
big, rich’ scoundrel. 

“No, not quite like that,” said Sir 
Felix with a sickly laugh. 

“ But you have got enough to sup- 
port a baronet’s title ?” 
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“That depends on how you want 
to support it,” said Sir Felix, putting 
‘off the evil day. 

“ Where’s your family seat?” 

“Carbury Manor, down in Suffolk, 
near the Longestaffes, is the old 
family place. ” 

“That doesn’t belong to you,” said 
Melmotte very sharply. 

“No, not yet; but I’m the 
heir.” 

Perhaps, if there is one thing in 
England more difficult than another 
to be understood by men born and 
bred out of England, it is the system 
under which titles and property de- 
scend together, or in various lines. 
The jurisdiction of our courts of law 
is complex ; and so is the business of 
parliament. But the rules regulating 


them, though anomalous, are easy to 
the memory, compared with the mixed 
anomalies of the peearge and primo- 
geniture. They who are brought up 


among it learn it as children do a 
language ; 
the study in advanced life seldom 
make themselves perfect in it. It 
was every thing to Melmotte that he 
should understand the ways of the 
country which he had adopted; and, 
when he did not understand, he was 
clever at hiding his ignorance. Now 
he was puzzled. He knew that Sir 
Felix was a baronet, and therefore 
presumed him to be the head of the 
family. He knew that Carbury 
Manor belonged to Roger Carbury; 
and he judged by the name it must 
be an old family property. And now 
the baronet declared that he was heir 
to the man who was simply an es- 
quire. “Qh, the heir, are you? But 
how did he get it before you? You’re 
the head of the family.” 

“Yes, I am the head of the family, 
_ of course,” said Sir Felix, lying di- 
rectly; “but the place won’t be mine 


but strangers who begin . 
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till he dies. It would take a long 
time to explain it all.” 

“ He’s a young man, isn’t he?” 

“No, not what you’d call a young 
man. He isn’t very old.” 

“If he were to marry, and have 
children, how would it be then ?” 

Sir Felix was beginning to think 
that he might have told the truth 
with discretion. “I don’t quite 
know how it would be. I have 


‘always understood that I am the 


heir. It’s not very likely that he 
will marry.” 

“ And, in the mean time, what is 
your own property ?” 

‘“‘ My father left me money in the 
funds and in railway stock; and then 
I am my mother’s heir.” 

“You have done me the horior of 
telling me that you wish to marry 
my daughter.” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ Would you, then, object to inform 
me the amount and nature of the 
income on which you intend to sup- 
port your establishment as a married 
man? I fancy that the position you 
assume justifies the question on my 
part.” The bloated swindler, the 
vile city ruffian, was certainly taking 
a most ungenerous advantage of the 
young aspirant for wealth. It was 
then that Sir Felix felt his own posi- 
tion. Was he not a baronet and a 
gentleman, and a very handsome fel- 
low, and a man of the world, who had 
been in a crack regiment? If this 
surfeited sponge of speculation, this 
crammed, commercial cormorant, 
wanted more than that for. his daugh- 
ter, why could he not say so without 
asking disgusting questions such as 
these, — questions which it was quite 
impossible that a gentleman should 
answer? Was it not sufficiently 
plain that any gentleman proposing 
to marry the daughter of such a man 
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as Melmotte must do so under the 
stress of pecuniary embarrassment ? 
Would it not be an understood bar- 
gain, that, as he provided the rank 
and position, she would provide the 
money? And yet the vulgar wretch 
took advantage of his assumed au- 
thority, to ask these dreadful ques- 
tions. Sir Felix stood silent, trying 
to look the man in the face, but fail- 
ing; wishing that he was well out of 
the house, and at the Beargarden. 
“You don’t seem to be very clear 
about your own circumstances, Sir 
Felix. Perhaps you will get your 
lawyer to write to me.” 

“Perhaps that will be best,” said 
the lover. 

“Either that, or to give it up. My 
daughter, no doubt, will have money; 
but money expects money.” At this 
moment Lord Alfred entered the 
room. “You're very late to-day, 
Alfred. Why didn’t you come as 
you said you would ?” 

“T was here more than an hour 
ago, and they said you were out.” 

“T haven’t been out of this room 
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all day, except to lunch.  Good- 
morning, Sir Felix. - Ring the bell, 
Alfred, and we’ll have a little soda 
and brandy.” Sir Felix had gone 
through some greeting with his fellow- 
director, Lord Alfred, and at last suc- 
ceeded in getting Melmotte to shake 
hands with him before he went. “Do 
you know any thing about that 
young fellow?” Melmotte asked as 
soon as the door was closed. 

“He’s a baronet without a shilling; 
was in the army, and had to leave it,” 
said Lord Alfred, as he buried his 
face in a big tumbler. 

“ Without a shilling! I supposed 
so. But he’s heir to a place down in 
Suffolk, eh ? ” 

“Not a bit of it. It’s the same 
name, and that’s about all. Mr. Car- 
bury has a small property there, and 
he might give it to me to-morrow. I 
wish he would, though there isn’t 
much of it. That young fellow has 
nothing to do with it whatever.” 

“Hasn’t he now?” Mr. Melmotte, 
as he speculated upon it, almost ad- 
mired the young man’s impudence. 


[To be continued.] 
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2. No one can desire to deny the 
claim of saNnotity for the Catholic 
Church, if he have studied its in- 
fluence through dark and troubled 
ages, and on a long train of devout 
and devoted minds. That Church 
has proved its capacity to defy every 
injustice except its own, to pity 
every suffering needless to itself, to 
banish every darkness deeper than 
the cloister-shade. It has. worked 
out an ideal of character—and ap- 
proached it in many high examples — 


truly original as compared with the 
standard of Pagan times, and marked, 
without sacrifice of force, by a depth 
and sweetness and patience of self- 
surrender never known before. But 
these are Catholic phenomena only 
because they are Christian. They 


‘have re-appeared in all the great sec- 


tions of divided Christendom: they 
are a growth from the new piety and 
tender humanity which have been 
the response of the heart, wherever 
the eye of Christ has fixed its look. 
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Who dares to claim these as marking 
an ecclesiastical monopoly of super- 
natural grace? To make good his 
case, he must prove that they spe- 
cially pervade the whole organism, 
and present the proportions of the 
holy and the unholy far otherwise 
* than we find them in the world with- 
out. This surely is the least that 
ean be looked for in that “ mystical 
body ” which is “ permanently united 
with the Holy Ghost, the Sanctifier.” 
Yet who can say that the Church has 
less to deplore within her pale that 
is offensive to her saints than in soci- 
ety around? License has seldom 
been carried farther than by some of 
_ the “holy fathers” on the throne of 
Peter. If by sanctity be meant 
some occult quality which magically 
appeals to the favor of God, it is of 
no avail in evidence, being itself out 
of sight. A “note” that is invisible 


is a contradiction and a nonentity. 


If the word denote self-dedication to 
a perfect Moral Will, this interior 
state of mind will manifest itself in 
an habitual elevation of aim, purity 
of life, disinterestedness of work, 
quickness of compassion, and bal- 
anced loyalty to truth and love, legi- 
ble to every eye familiar with the 
language of character. When I pasé 
through Church history in search of 
these, I doubtless find them, but in 
such sparse and partial gleams from 
a wilderness of passion and of wrong, 
that secular history itself, though less 
inspiring in its supreme heights, is 
less dreary on its ordinary levels, and 
less dreadful in its darker depths. 
There has been no exemption with- 
in the sacred precincts from the vices 
and crimes which deform all human 
society. For ages, Pagan and Chris- 
tian, it seemed the fate of Rome to 
be the tragic theatre of the world; 
but the darkest sins of the declining 
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empire are paralleled by the revolting 
crimes of an ascendent Papacy. 
Though the Holy Father, Rodrigo 
Borgia, and his son Cesar, the cardi- 
nal, were fortunate enough to have 
no Tacitus to tell their story, the 
disgust and horror of mankind have 
done the work of history, and saved 
from oblivion a picture of flagitious- 
ness, treachery, rapine, and murder, 
unsurpassed in the records of guilt. 
A pope who gained the apostolic suc- 
cession by bribery, and who quitted 
it by the poison-cup which he had 
mingled for another; who dissolved 
his daughter’s marriage that he 
might wed her to a prince; who 
made his son a cardinal in boyhood, 
and, to do so, fathered him on the 
husband he had wronged; who allied 
that son with the Orsini faction, and, 
when the end was gained, screened 
him in the betrayal and murder of 
its chief; who, while preaching a 
crusade against Bajazet the Turk, 
bargained with him to murder his 
rival brother Djem, then prisoner at 
Rome, and won the poisoner’s price, 
— is certainly a singular abode of the 
Holy Ghost, likely to radiate some- 
thing other than the beauty of “sanc- 
tity” upon an obedient world. The 
orgies of the palace, the assassinations 
in the street, the swarm of flourish- 
ing informers, the sale of justice, of 
divorce, of spiritual offices and hon- 
ors, turned the holy seats into an 
asylum of concupiscence and passion, 
and startled men into the belief that 
Antichrist was come. “Roma, gen- 
tium refugium, et arx populorum om- 
nibus seculis, nobilis jam carnificina 
erat.” “In urbe gladiatorum nun- 
quam licentia major, nunquam pop- 
ulo Romano libertas minor.”* Can 
we say that this corruption was new 


1 Raphaelis Maffei Volaterrani Commentaria 
Urbana: Anthropologia, lib. xxii. Rom.: 1506, 
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and rare,—a transient stain on the 
white robe of a saintly church? 
Alas! the long-established “ nepo- 
tism” of the popes; the legislation of 
the councils of the previous centuries 
in restraint of a dissolute priesthood ; 
the denunciations of Wicliff; the con- 
fessions of Alneas Silvius, himself 
a vicar of Christ, who openly treats 
the most ordinary rules of chastity 
as counsels of perfection, meant only 
for exceptional men’; the popular sat- 
ires of a dawning literature, — all bear 
terrible witness to a protracted and 
deep-seated moral putrefaction. Can 
we say that it was local, a linger- 
ing curse on the ancient capital of 
Paganism, still doomed to be the col- 
luvies gentium? More than a cen- 
tury before, the experiment of re- 
moval had been enforced by political 
conflict; and of the new court at 
Avignon we have, in Petrarch’s Let- 
ters, the report of an eye-witness, 
who calls it the third Babylén, the 
shameless abode of cruelty, avarice, 
and -lust,? where honor, innocence, 
and piety are of no avail against 
gold; and heaven and Christ them- 
selves are put up to sale. Is a dis- 
tinction drawn between the private 
character and the official functions of 
the successors of Peter? “Sanctity ” 
is an attribute which admits of no such 
distinction: it belongs to the indi- 
visible will or personality; it is a 
tincture of reverence in the con- 
science, of sweetness in the affections, 
of quietude in the sacrifice of self; 
and to say that a man who is licen- 
tious in conduct, and perfidious in 
human engagements, can be holy in 
all public relations, is an insult to the 
primary apprehensions of right. Be- 
sides, draw the line where you will, 


1 Bee his letter to his father, announcing the 
birth of a natural son, quoted by Gieseler, Eccl. 
Hist. div. v. c. 2, $138, note 9. 

3 Bee the Liber sine Titulo, Epist. 10, 
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it will not serve you here. If, as 
there is reason to believe, John 
XXIIL poisoned his predecessor, 
Alexander V., to secure his apostolic 
chair; and, as-is well known, Paul 
II. and Alexander VI. granted dis- 
pensations for robbery and fraud, on 
payment of money to a crusade; and 
Clement V. gave to King John of 
France and his queen absolution, 
through their confessor, for the 
breach of any oaths and engagements, 
past and future, which it might not 
be convenient to them to keep; and 
Innocent III. declared worthy of 
death all who had a scruple against 
taking an oath; and Boniface IX., 
as though he represented Simon 
Magus, instead of Peter, established 
the sale of benefices into an organ- 
ized rapacity, and took money from 
all candidates alike, the rejected as 
well as the admitted, — are these vio- 
lations of the most sacred human 
obligations, committed on the steps, 
or from the very seat, of the Papal 
throne, private or public? Do they 
still leave the epithet “ holy” appli- 
cable, without profanation, to their 
perpetrators? If"not, and if, for 
several centuries, examples like these 
infected the Church through West- 
érn Christendom with revolting moral 
disease, how can any instructed man 
prefer, without a blush, the claim of 
“sanctity” for an institution marked 
by such experience ? 

If we are asked to try the case, 
not at the headquarters of the sys- 
tem, but by reference to the moral 
ideal, which, in her most characteristic 
and highest examples, the Church 
has offered to mankind, we can admit 
the claim only under weighty reserva- 
tions. The Catholic training has cer- 
tainly fixed in the mind of Europe 
a conception of perfect character in 
many respects purer, larger, deeper, 
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than was present to the ancient 
world; bas elevated duty and affec- 
tion by making them part of the 
confidences between the soul and 
God; and, for hardihood of resolve 
against the ills of life, has substituted 
@ patience, sympathy, and trust, in- 
wardly quieter, but infinitely strong- 
er. But then, all ecclesiastical honor 
for this type of character is contin- 
gent on its co-existence with ortho- 
dox belief, in the suspected absence 
of which the attitude is reversed at 
once, and the half-canonized disciple 
becomes the excommunicated. The 
Church has made many saints, but 
has also murdered not a few. Do 
you say that she is sacred for making 
so pure an ideal, and deny that she 
is profane for marring it? In his 
eighteen years of office, Cardinal 
Thomas de Torquemada had burned 
alive, it is computed, eighty-eight 
hundred victims, and punished ninety 


thousand in various ways,’ not for 
offences against the moral law, or 


crimes against society, but for 
thoughts of their own about religion, 
which only God, and not the pope, 
had allowed; or for being Jews that 
would not be apostates; or for refus- 
ing on the rack to confess what they 
had never done. When this man 
had carried in Spain his terrible re- 
solve to clear the land of infidels, 
and procured a royal edict requiring 
the whole Jewish population (not 
less than three hundred thousand) 
to vacate the country within four 
months, leaving all their gold and 
silver behind, Isaak Abarbanel, gain- 
ing audience of Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella, pleaded for his people with 
expostulation so pathetic, and offers 
80 profuse, that the royal will, soft- 

1 Bee for the grounds of this statement, Histoire 


pom hades ym @’Espagne. Par D. Jean 
Antoine Florente. Paris, 1818. Tom. iv. pp. 251, 
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ened by compassion and cupidity, 
was on the point of giving way; but, 
with his usual instinct for critical mo- 
ments, the great inquisitor appeared, 
and with lifted crucifix exclaimed, 
“Judas of old, for thirty pieces of 
silver, betrayed his Lord; and now, 
again, your majesties are ready to sell 
him for thirty thousand pieces of 
gold. Here he is! take him, and sell 
him quickly!” That voice, touch- 
ing the springs of a true shame, 
brought the false fanaticism back. 
The bribe was flung away, and with 
it the relenting pity too; and, ere 
the summer was over, Spain had lost 
the best element of her population, - 
and added new traditions of heroism 
and hatred to the life of a people 
whose history is little else than a 
memory of exiles.’ In estimating 
the ecclesiastical ethics, are we to 
give credit for the saints, without de- 
duction for the inquisitors? Shall 
we celebrate the graces of humility, 
tenderness, and self-devotion in the 
one, and not recoil from the pride, 
the injustice, the inhumanity, of the 
other? It is vain to tell me how 
conscientious these persecutors were. 
There lies the very charge I make 
against the Church,—that it has 
put into the conscience what has no 
business to be there; has treated 
error of thought as if it were un- 
faithfulness of will; and misguided 
the affections of men by rendering it 
possible for them to hate what is 
most lovable, and honor, if not love, 
what is most hateful. The whole 
conception of an “orthodoxy ” indis- 
pensable to the security of men’s 
divine relations —a conception which 
has had a regulative influence through 
all ecclesiastical history —is an ethi- 
cal monstrosity, in the presence of 


1 Bee I. M. Jost’s Geschichte der Israeliten seit 
der Zeit der Maccabiier. Th. vii.c.x. Berlin, 1827. 
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which no philosophy of duty is pos- 
sible, and every moral ideal must be 
dwarfed or deformed. Under its op- 
pressive tyranny, the intellectual vir- 
tues, which have their exercise in the 
effort to see and say things as they 
are,— candor, sincerity, openness to 
light, —have withered away; and 
in their place has been formed that 
peculiar temper — dogmatic in asser- 
tion, unjust in criticism, evasive in 
reply — which has always clung to the 
clerical order, and left the simple love 
of truth as the adornment, almost 
exclusively, of lay life. Nay, this 
desolating notion has poisoned the 
social affections of men with rankling 
suspicions, and spread through their 
communities a system of espionage. 
Even in ages when heresy was visited 
with torture and death, the edicts of 
councils and popes have invited chil- 
dren to detect and report the swerv- 
ing faith of their parents, sisters to 
lay traps for brothers, and friend to 
betray friend. The “robe of right- 
eousness” falls of itself from the 
form, however stately, of a Power 
which can thus consecrate the most 
odious crimes as favorite varieties of 
goodness. 

The creation of artificial sins does 
not stop with the guardianship of doc- 
trine, but extends to the field of prac- 
tical concerns. The rising commerce 
of Southern Europe, especially of 
Genoa and Venice, with the conse- 
quent extension of monetary transac- 
tions, in the twelfth and following 
centuries, brought up for settlement 
new problems of contract and ex- 
change, which the supernatural guides 
of morals were expected to solve. All 
their decisions proceeded on the as- 
sumption that it was contrary to the 
divine law to charge or to pay any 
thing for the use of money; and that, 
unless a loan as returned was identical 
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amount within the loan as received, 
there was robbery or fraud in the 
transaction. Again and again,’ by 
Alexander IIL, by Urban IIL, by 
Innocent IIL, was this doctrine laid 
down, and violations of it in practice 
threatened with excommunication; A 
and in the sixteenth century it was 
made the plea for prohibiting all mer- . 
cantile partnerships which guaranteed 
to the member of a firm any fixed 
return upon his capital, and all nego- 
tiation of bills of exchange, except 
the final presentation for payment to 
the house addressed. The principle 
was re-affirmed and explicitly defined 
by Benedict XIV., in five canons, 
promulgated in 1745; and in 1793 
the Bishop of Quebec was advised by 
the Propaganda, that guardians of 
children must not put out to loan, 
with interest, the trust fund com- 
mitted to their charge. A rule which 
made all banking business a breach 
of “commutative justice” and “the 
divine law” could not be expected to 
keep its ground in the economy of 
modern Europe; and, since the be- 
ginning of the present century, the 
Roman authorities, with more pru- 
dence than candor, have evaded the 
problems of this nature which have 
been submitted to them; contenting 
themselves with a simple reference to 
the existing canons, or recommending 
that conscience should not be dis- 
turbed. Nay, through the whole 


4 As early even as the Council of Illiberis, in 
Spain, held before the Council of Nice, we find 
legislation against ‘‘usury.” The twentieth reso- 
lution of that Council, while visiting the offence 
with excommunication, treats it more sharply in 4 
clergyman than in alayman: “Siquisclericorum - 
detectus fuerit usuras accipere, placuit eum degra 
dari, et abstineri. Si quis etiam laicus accepisse 
probatur usuras; et promiserit, correctus jam, s¢ 
cessaturum, nec ulterius exacturum; placuit ei 
veniam tribui. Sivero in ea iniquitate duraverit, 
ab ecclesia esse projiciendum.” — Routh’s Relig. 
Bac., vol. iv. p. 263. 

2 Bee, for a good summary of the facts, Papal 
Infallibility and Persecution, Papal Infallibility and 
Usury By an English Catholic, London: 1870. 
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period of this prohibitory legislation, 
no royal or mercantile house was more 
deeply implicated than the Papacy 
itself in money-dealings with the cap- 
italists of Italy, who certainly did 
not come to the relief of the Roman 
indebtedness, or the support of the 
“Roman profusion, without security 
for adequate returns. Brokers and 
lenders, who elsewhere fell under mal- 
ediction as the “ mammon of unright- 
eousness,” brought their treasure and 
their transactions to Rome or Avignon, 
and found themselves in a paradise 
of privilege and peace. 

Were we permitted to treat these 
errors and defects as parts of a simply 
human history, they would take their 
natural place in the gradual ascent of 
European society into clearer light 
and higher conscience, and would 
bear favorable witness to a religion 
that could work itself free of them, 
and join in the sentence which con- 
demns them; but when they appear 
as attributes of a divine institute, 
included in the unchangeable teach- 
ings of the Holy Ghost, as a deliver- 
ance of the inspired custodian of faith 
and morals, they so wrap up Chris- 
tianity in obscurantism, and weight it 
with wrong, that its beauty is hid, its 
progressive life impeded, and its claim 
to supernatural sanctity rendered to- 
tally inadmissible. Even in “The 
Lives of the Saints” as personal por- 
traits alone, judged without any refer- 
ence to doctrinal mistake, we have 
little more than a great conception 
spoiled, a noble instrument of moral 
education applied to the nurture of 
childish tastes and feeble superstitions, 
instead of to the culture of a manly 
reverence and a guiding love. “Con- 
sider,” says a distinguished Ultramon- 
tane, “the saints of the Church. How 
singularly like to each other! how 
singularly unlike to all besides! It 
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is a part of Catholic doctrine, that 
the Church is actually infallible in 
proposing these holy beings to the 
love and reverence of the faithful. 
Moreover, the practice is earnestly 
inculcated on every Catholic, of study- 
ing carefully their acts and lives, as 
the one highest and truest exhibition 
of Christianity, as presenting the one 
type of character most acceptable to 
God,—the type of character by ap- 
proximating to which, and in no other 
way, can men become better Chris- 
tians.” No more winning hope can be 
held out to a devout mind than that 
of being thus drawn towards God 
through the example and communion 
of those who are nearest to him; but, 
among the many collapses that await 
a high-wrought religious imagination, 
there is hardly a greater descent than 
from the saint of pure thought to the 
saint of the calendar. The loss of 
clear biographical interest in a legen- 
dary tissue of trivial miracles and 
visions, the stiff and narrow concep- 
tion of character, the exaggeration of 
ascetic severities and spiritual con- 
templations, the strained opposition 
between the secular and the divine 
life, produce an indescribable disap- 
pointment in the reader of the Catholic 
hagiology, giving him no living friend 
to his spirit, but leaving him in the 
presence of something between the 
doll and the idol. So, at least, it is 
with the mass of such literature. 
And when we turn to the greater fig- 
ures of authentic history, now glori- 
fied with the beatific crown, we might 
feel many a doubt, were not the award 
infallible, whether it sits well on the 
head that wears it, and would not now 
and then be more becoming on modest 
but heretic brows, which the canon- 


* The Authority of Doctrinal Decisions which 
are not Definitions. By William George Ward, 
D. Ph., 1866. P, 100. 
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ized persecutor bound with thorns of 
agony. If, in our dreams of a perfec- 
tion truly holy, we might follow the 
Christlike image, we might, perhaps, 
desire for the historical niches of our 
sanctuary a series of saints less ill- 
humored than Jerome, less ferocious 
than Cyril, less arrogant than Becket, 
less jealous than Bernard. Many an 
unpretending human biography, tell- 
ing its story in the dialect of nature, 
_Tather than of grace, has spoken to 
the heart of higher things, and stirred 
the conscience to nobler aims, than the 
wonderful tales of monks and martyrs, 
whose very dust and relics are said to 
dispel the powers of ill. 

These many vestiges of moral im- 
perfection compel us to feel that we 
here stand in a mixed and human 
scene; nor can we find, as we look 
round, any simply divine enclosure, 
that we should take the sandals from 
our feet, and say, “This is the house 
of God: this is the very gate of 
heaven.” 

3. By the caTHOLICITY, or UNI- 
VERSALITY, of the Church, is meant, 
“not mere extension, but also iden- 
tity in all places.”* It is therefore 
the same character, relatively to a 
wide area, which is expressed by the 
word unity, relatively to long dura- 
tion, and must be estimated by similar 
methods. The grand rule of Consen- 
sus —“ Quod semper, quod ubique, 
quod ab omnibus” —is divided by 
these two notes; the “semper” con- 
stituting wnity ; the “ubique,” Catho- 
licity ; the “ab omnibus,” resuming 
both. What is this, we are asked, 
which in every latitude, and all round 
the world, has a persistency attaching 
to nothing human, — not even to the 
features and color of men’s bodies, 

1The Temporal Mission of the Holy Ghost. 


By Henry Edward, Archbishop of Westminster. 
2d od. 1866. P. 69. 


much less to the expression of their 
inner nature? No language, no polity, 
no code, no schemes of thought, no 
rules of art, can bear travelling and 
colonization without rapid change of 
type. Nor among the elements of 
civilization does religion in itself en- 
joy any immunity from this general 
rule. But here is a system, which, 
from Scandinavia to the Cape, from 
the St. Lawrence to the Colorado, 
preserves its character intact, — which 
is steady through varying nationali- 
ties, — which neither freezes in arctic 
snows, nor dissolves in tropic heats, — 
which, through the Babel of human 
tongues, speaks ever the same vener- 
able words, and holds forth the same 
visible symbols, embodying an unal- 
terable faith, and enforcing on the 
conscience an inflexible moral law; 
so that the miracle of Pentecost might 
any day virtually repeat itself; and 
visitors from every clime, meeting 
under any sacred roof, would find 
themselves in no strange sanctuary, 
but would hear proclaimed, in tones 
they can interpret as their own, “ the 
wonderful works of God.” Whence 
can this marvel of steadfastness pro- 
ceed, but from the presence of objec- 
tive truth, and the guardianship of 
the divine Spirit? 

Whatever of argument there may 
be in this appeal to the imagination 
admits of a very simple reply. The 
truth of God, it is urged, is self-con- 
sistent and uniform. Yes. But not 
every thing which is self-consistent 
and uniform can claim to be the truth 
of God: other causes than the pres- 
ence of the divine element may ar- 
rest the growth of variations. There 
is a monotony in blindness, as well 
as in perfect sight; where the sun 
never rises, as where it never sets: 
and whether the sameness is that of 
abiding darkness, or of certain light, 
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can be judged only by the conditions 
which attend it. If it is.found among 
minds and wills freely played upon 
by the influences which modify 
thought and character, their concur- 
rence affords a fair presumption of 
their having fallen into harmony with 
the reality of things; but if it ap- 
pear only within a fence of severe 
restraints, where an audacious spirit- 
ual power has secured a universal 
abjectness, the subjective uniformity 
stands in no relation to objective 
truth. When observers East and 
West, gazing through perfect instru- 
ments on both hemispheres, bring in 
the same report of successive constel- 
lations seen at differing hours, it is 
because one movement carries, and 
one heaven overarches all; but when 
blindfolded men are led about by a 
skilled practitioner, and made to tell 
the visions they behold, their agree- 
ment only proves that they stand in 
the same relation to their prompter, 
and, because they see nothing, can 
see any thing that he desires. Error, 
you say, is various, while truth is one. 
Yes; but passive obedience is some- 
thing short of either, and keeps men 
standing, where, if they do not wan- 
der, it is only because they cannot 
move, You must first let them be 
free to lose themselves on the open 
plain, and seek the infinite horizon 
wherever any heavenly glow may 
seem to call; and if then you find 
them all moving along the same ra- 
dius, with eye intent on the same 
meridian, and face ashine with the 
same beams, you may well be sure that 
the light of some divine reality is 
there, and intersects the trackless 
wilds with atrue pilgrim’s.road. But, 
till then, cease to “ talk so exceeding 
proudly ” of a feature, which, with 
equal reason, every Buddhist and even 
_ every Freemason may make his boast. 
36 
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It would affect us strangely did 
we find a vast and scattered society, 
consisting wholly of one-eyed people ; 
but the wonder would vanish, if we 
learned that it was a rule to put out 
the other eye during the novitiate, 
and to remove out of the way all who 
objected to the operation. Such a 
monocular phenomenon is the ortho- 
doxy of the Church. It has got its 
one old picture of divine things, as — 
seen through a single highly chro- 
matic lens, and represented by the 
hand of a rude art; and resolutely 
refusing to reproduce it with the 
slightest variation, or to look through 
a second organ, it simply drives off 
all persons who are endowed with 
stereoscopic vision, and have gained a 
little insight into the deeper perspec- 
tive of things. In a result thus 
brought about, there is nothing won- 
derful, except the infatuation which 
produces and admires it. That there 
are none but true sheep under the 
chief Shepherd means,only that every 
goat is turned out of the fold. 

In the uniformity which is claimed, 
there would be something of diviner 
look, had it been effected by preven- 
tion, instead of by penalty and ex- 
pulsion. Had the Apostolate at Rome 
been able to say, “See the concord 
that reigns and ever has reigned with- 
in the circuit of my charge; no disturb- 
ing doubts, no conflicting thoughts, no 
insurgent wills, awaken any trouble 
here: the certainty my children need, 
I am able to afford; the truth for 
which they begin to sigh, I administer 
betimes; the usages and discipline 
their wants demand, I prescribe in sea- 
son, ere a cry is raised,” — this indeed 
would well become an organ of spirit- 
ual wisdom, intrusted with the spirit- 
ual guidance of mankind. Instead of 
this, the Church has never suceeeded 
in maintaining peace and concurrence 
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within her precincts. Her discipline 
has been exercised, not in warding 
off, but in punishing and cutting out, 
variations. The initiative has always 
been taken, not by herself, but by 
errors and heresies within her bounds 
that compelled her to speak ; and itis 
not too much to say that every coun- 
cil has been called, every Papal edict 
issued, because Catholicity had al- 
ready been lost. And the remedy 
was always the same, — a long strug- 
gle of parties for ascendency, ending 
in a short and sharp amputation of 
the weaker. So frequently has this 
process been renewed, and so brief 
have been the intervening terms of 
rest, that, prior to the last century, 
scarcely can a half-century be named 
during which the Church has not had 
a divided life on some question ulti- 
mately settled by authoritative defi- 
nition. To give instances is little else 
than to set down the heads of all 
ecclesiastical history, from the quarto- 
deciman controversy of Polycarp and 
Anicetus at Rome, A.D. 160, which 
left Asia Minor and Italy with dif- 
ferent Easter usages, to the condem- 
nation of Fénelon’s “Maximes des 
Saints,” in 1699. Heresy, it must 
be remembered, is a product of the 
Church, and, ere it could be excom- 
municated, has been in communion, 
often with such tenacity as to leave it 
doubtful for a whole generation what 
hand would carry off the banner of 
orthodoxy. The great ecclesiastical 
heroes won all their victories over fel- 
low-disciples, — Tertullian over Prax- 
jas, Athanasius over Arius, Augustine 
over Pelagius, Cyril over Nestorius, 
Hincmar over Gottschalk: the battle- 
ground was within the sacred enclo- 
sure, and its discordant din mingled 
with the hymns of worshippers. A 
visitor to Phrygia in the latter half 
of ‘the second century would hear 


nothing but of the Paraclete and the 
millennium; returning to Rome, he 
finds that type of Christianity con- 
demned. Crossing to the schools of 
Alexandria, he listens to a mystic 
doctrine of Christ’s divine nature, in 
which his human history seems to 
melt into a bright cloud; removing to 
Antioch, he recovers the humanity 
again, and hears the clearest lessons 
drawn from the sacred life in Pales- 
tine ; but is put off with only a poor 
account of the higher essence of the 
Son of God. A lapsed Christian of 
the third century, who in Spain would 
be driven from the church-door, had 
only to take ship for Italy to find en- 
trance into communion again. The 
long strife between the Latin and the 
Gothic theology; the yet longer be- 
tween Rome and Constantinople; the 
swaying to and fro of the eucharis- 
tic doctrine for two centuries, till, by 
the condemnation of Beranger in 1050, 
transubstantiation won its place; the 
Albigensian crusade; the rival schools 
of Scotus and Aquinas; the polemic 
passages about the immaculate con- 
ception, about indulgences for the 
dead, about the seat of supreme eccle- 
siastic power; the divisions on grace 
and free will, first between Domini- 
cans and Molinists, then between 
Jesuits and Jansenists,—all these 
things must be forgotten before the 
claim of Catholic concurrence can be 
pressed with any avail in evidence of 
an internal peace supernaturally se- 
eured. Nay, what more do we re- 
quire for the just estimate of this 
claim than the spectacle of the ancient 
Church in Europe since the Vatican 
council of 1870? Whither must we 
go to hear the yeritable voice of the 
traditional consensus? Must we min- 
gle with the Genevan Catholics, and 
listen at the feet of Father Hyacinthe? 
Or kneel before the altar of some 
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“Qld Catholic” church, and give our- 


' gelves to the word of Déllinger or 


Rheinkens? Or mingle with the ac- 
quiescent, multitude, that will swear 
to any words, contradict any history, 
betray any inherited trust, so long as 
they are covered by the dome of St. 
Peter's? The illusory nature of a 
“yniversality ” that breaks in pieces, 
and then allows a fragment to label 
itself as the whole, in virtue, not of 
identical essence, but of greater size, 
is in our time laid bare before the 
eyes of all the living. 

4 Finally, for the last “note” of 
divine authority we are referred to 
the “aposto.icity” of the Church. 
If this word were meant only to 
mark the historical origin of the 
Chugh from the labors of its first 
missionaries, it would express no 
more than an indisputable fact; but 
it is intended to denote “conformity 
with its original power, the mission 
and institution of the apostles,” 
and to claim the sanction of apostolic 
example for the creed and cultus, the 
constitution and administration, of the 
Church. For persons of historical 
culture to put forth such a claim for 
the first time in an historical age 
would exceed the measure even of 
ecclesiastical courage, so utterly ficti- 
tious is the picture of Christian an- 
tiquity, and so uncritical the reading 
of the early Christian memorials 
which it implies. It is a formula 
which lingers on, like an inherited 
casket emptied of treasures, from a 
time when so much only of Scripture 
and history were quoted as might 
seem to give some color to orthodoxy, 
and some support to a theocracy. 

y can a more pervading con- 
trast be found than between the 


1The Temporal Mission of the Holy Ghost. 
By Henry Edward, Archbishop of Westminster. 


P. 68, 


primitive and the mediswval Chris- 
tianity which are here identified. I 
do not refer to the accidents of time 
and person alone, striking as these 
will ever be to the popular imagina- 
tion, — to the poverty of apostles and 
the princely magnificence of pontiffs, 
—to the simple prayer-meetings of 
the upper chamber at Jerusalem or 
the proseucha at Philippi, compared 
with the splendid scenery and pom- 
pous offices of the Roman basilicas, — 
to the fraternal simplicity of the 
scriptural letters, so unlike the Papal 
bulls, in which an over-acted humility 
transparently covers an assumption 
more than royal. These differences, 
and more than these, may be con- 
ceded to the transition from an incipi- 
ent to a reigning Church. But far 
deeper than these, in the fundamental 
conceptions of the religion itself, and 
in the whole spirit and tendency of 
its administration, there is an essen- 
tial opposition between its first and 
its last stages. The early gospel was 
the escape — gradual in the Petrine 
circle, taken at a bound in the Pau- 
line —of the free prophetic spirit from 
ritual and sacerdotal restraints: the 
Catholic Church is the re-enthrone- 
ment of a priesthood over the world. 
The former accepted no mediator ex- 
cept One who came to abolish media- 
tion, and himself withdrew to heaven, 
that there might be no distraction 
from the divinest Presence: the lat- 
ter apprdpriated the open treasury of 
grace, and kept the key, and set it- 
self up as sole agent in divine ‘affairs. 
The one proclaimed, that, as instru- 
ments of peace with God, oblations 
and atonements had vanished from 
the earth, snatched away by the as- 
cending Christ; and that, with him, 
humanity itself had passed into the 
Holy of holies: the other rebuilt the 
altar, invented a new offering, ar 
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ranged the sacramental train, and 
restored the daily sacrifice. The one 
rent away the veil of untrustful fear 
that interposed between the private 
soul and God, and sent the conscience 
charged with sin to breathe its prayer, 
and shed its tears, within the Divine 
embrace itself; the other established 
the confessor’s box in every temple, 
and enjoined its occupant to find. his 
way into every home. Who will tell 
me that the apostle Paul was a pon- 
tiff? that he confessed Aquila and 
Priscilla? that he elevated the host 
at the Corinthian supper, and with- 
held the cup from the profane? It is 
no wonder, that, to his Galatian and 
Roman Epistles the mind of Luther, 
in its first revolt from the existing 
system, flew for refuge, and that 
there he found an _ indomitable 
strength ; for, within the whole com- 
pass of thought and feeling on divine 
things, there is hardly to bé found a 
more precise and radical contrariety 
than between the spiritual gospel of 
their author and the priestly system 
that takes his name in vain. 

Even without pressing this extreme 
contrast, we find no evidence, in 
either the memorials of other apostles, 
or the writings of the next age, of 
any likeness between the Papal 
Church and its presumed prototype. 
Besides Paul’s striking sketch of the 
mode of celebrating the communion 
at Corinth,’ we have other notices of 
the Christian usages in their reli- 
gious assemblies, carrying us forward 
into the next century. Let any one 
read Pliny’s letter to Trajan,? and fix 
in his mind the image of the simple 
meeting there described, of the alter- 
»nate hymn to Christ at daybreak, of 
the mutual engagement to innocent 
and holy life, of the common meal in 


11 Cor. xi. 20-33. 
2 C. Plinius Traj. Imp. Lib. x. Ep. 96. 
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pledge of brotherhood; let him turn 
to the later and fuller picture, drawn 
by Justin Martyr,’ of the baptismal 
or the Sunday assembly, the reading, 
the exhortation from the presiding 
brother, the prayer, the distribution 
of bread and wine, the alms, and 
the visit to the poor and solitary ; and, 
with these scenes in his mind, place 
him in view of the altar of St. Peter’s 
at the celebration of high mass. 
Will he see in the drama before him 
—in its vestments, its incense, its 
genuflections, its signal-bell, its wafer 
for the church and its cup for the al- 
tar —a reproduction of that early 
communion? Will the gorgeous sym- 
bols tell their tale, and speak to his 
heart the things that he knows, and 
seem only to glorify the geniusgof his 
religion? Or will they look like the 
language of quite another story, in 
which those Bithynian and Ephesian 
disciples could play no part, and the 
apostles who established their usages 
would be strangely out of place? 
Perhaps it must always be the fate of 
a new spiritual life, infused from purer 
heights of inspiration, to droop into 
lower levels when the first divine im- 
pulse ceases to sustain it, and it pass- 
es into the custody of a less respon- 
sive humanity. But, in the genealog 
of degenerating ideas, there is noth- 
ing more marvellous and more humili- 
ating than that Christ and his first 
missionary band should be held re- 
sponsible for the vastest hierarchy, 
the most theocratic absolutism, the 
completest sacramental system, that 
the world has ever seen. That which 
they chiefly lived to destroy has found 
its way back into existence, and 
flaunts their names upon its banner 
as the sanction of its boldest claims. 
It is needless, at present, to ask 
whether, if the pretension to apos- 
4 Just. Phil. et Mart. Apologia, i. chap. 65-67. 
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tolicity were made out, the model 
on which the Church had framed 
itself could claim, on that account, 
to be altogether divine. That is a 
question still in reserve ; and without 
reference to it the proof appears to 
me complete, that the Church is no 
exception to the rule of mixed agency, 
—divine and human, — which runs 
through all history; that within its 
enclosure, as without, truth and error, 
holiness and guilt, the spirit of God 
and the passions of men, are blended 
into one tissue, and spread out togeth- 
er, the pattern of the ages. To sepa- 
rate these opposites, it is vain to make 
mechanical divisions, and draw bound- 
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ary lines in time or space, and say to 
those who are seeking consecrated 
ground, “Lo, here! and Lo, there!” 
as if you could turn them into a fold 
secured by a patent of inviolable 
sanctity. Other tests are needed to 
apply, which is no surveyor’s task, 
but a work of inward apprehension, 
of moral analysis, and spiritual dis- 
crimination. There are always plenty 
of people ready to take this trouble 
off your hands; and you can escape it, 
if you are so minded, but only with 
this result: if the insight of con- 
science is dispensed from determining 
your religion, your religion ceases to 
be security for your conscience. 


THE FATALIST. 
BY IVAN TURGUENIEFF. 
_ [Translated from the German of W. A. Polovinoff, by Sarah K. D. Munro.} 


IN TWO PARTS. PART I. 


I, 


WE seated ourselves in a circle; 
and our old friend Alexander Vassi- 
lievich Riedel (a genuine Russian in 
spite of his German surname) thus 


began : — 


I will tell you, gentlemen, of 
something which befell me about the 
year 1830, — forty years ago, you see. 
I will be brief, but do not interrupt 
me. 

I was living in St. Petersburg at 
that time, and had just left the Uni- 
versity. My brother served as second 
lieutenant in the mounted Artillery 
Guard. His battery was quartered 
every summer in Krasnoe Selo. My 
brother was not, strictly speaking, in 
Krasnoe itself, but in one of the 
neighboring villages of the district. I 

sought his company frequently, and 


became acquainted with all his com- 
rades. He lived in a tolerably neat 
farmhouse, with another officer of his 
battery, called Ilia Stephanich Tegleff: 
with him, accordingly, I became inti- 
mate. 

Marlinsky is out of date. Nobody 
reads him: they even shrug their 
shoulders over him nowadays. But 
in the year 1830 he was very celebrat- 
ed; and Pouchkine himself was not 
to be compared with him in the judg- 
ment of the young folks of that day. 
He not only enjoyed the reputation 
of being the first of Russian authors ; 
but he had, — what is much more diffi- 
cult and unusual, — to acertain extent, 
set his stamp upon the young men of 
his time. Heroes & la Marlinsky met 
me everywhere, especially in the 
provinces, and above all among line 
and cavalry officers. They talked, 
they wrote, in his words. In compa- 
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' ny they were gloomy, reserved, “with 
a tempest in the soul, and fire in the 
blood,” like Lieut. Belosor in. “ Fre- 
gatte Nadesda.”* Women’s hearts 
were “ingulfed” by them. They were 
called fatalists. ‘What was not con- 
tained in this fever? Byronism, Ro- 
manticism; memories of the French 
Revolution, of our own December rev- 
olution,? and worship of Napoleon; 
belief in fate, in the stars, in the 
power of mystical characters, poe- 
try, and high-flowa language, and 
the sad consciousness of one’s own 
nothingness; true skill and daring, 
and the restless stir of the pettiest 
self-love; noble endeavor, and half- 
instructed ignorance ; aristocratic pre- 
tensions, and childish display. But 
enough of criticism; I promised to 
narrate. 


IL 


Seconp Lieut. TeGierr belonged 
to these fatalists, although he did not 
possess the exterior which one is .accus- 
tomed to ascribe to such people. He 
was of middle height, rather stout, 
somewhat bent; fair hair, with still 
lighter eyebrows; a round fresh, red- 
cheeked countenance; a turned-up 
nose ; low brew, with hair growing down 
on the temples; and firm, regular, 
compressed lips. He never laughed, 
nor even smiled: only occasionally, 
when he was tired and out of breath, 
did he .permit four square milk-white 
teeth to become visible. A studied 
immobility pervaded all his features : 
if that were removed, they would have 
seemed even good-humored. The eyes 
alone were peculiar, being small and 
green, with yellow lashes. The right 
eye lay a little higher than the left; 
and the lid of the latter did not lift 


* Fregatte Nadesda is the title of a novel by 
_ Marlinsky. 
2 Dec, 24, 1824. 


so high as that of the former. So 
each eye looked in a different direc- 
tion from the other, and had, for that 
reason, a sleepy and odd expression. 
His physiognomy, otherwise not un- 
pleasing, expressed discontent min- 
gled with irresolution : it seemed as if 
he were constantly pursuing some 
thought which he could never succeed 
in grasping. In spite of this charac- 
teristic, he did not give the impres- 
sion of a haughty man, but rather of 
one diseased. He spoke but little, and 
that brokenly, with a rough voice, 
withholding words unnecessarily. In 
contrast to most fatalists, he used in 
speech no especially mystifying ex- 
pressions, employing them only in 
writing. His handwriting was like a 
child’s. His superiors considered him 
* so-so,” for an officer, neither specially 
capable, nor specially zealous. “ He 
is punctilious, but not accurate,” his 
brigadier-general (of German extrac- 
tion) said of him. As a soldier, he 
was also “so-so,” — neither fish nor 
flesh. He lived poorly in proportion 
to his means. He was left an orphan 
at nine years of age; his parents being 
drowned one spring, while trying to 
cross the Oka? in a carriage during 
high water. He received his educa- 
tion in a private school, where he was 
numbered among the quietest and 
stupidest. Then, according to his own 
dearest wish, and at the command of 
an uncle who had a sort of oversight 
of him, he entered the Horse Artillery 
Guard, as private, and passed, but 
with some difficulty, first the ensign’s 
examination, and then that for lieu- 
tenants. He was on a bad footing 
with the other officers: they did not 
like him, and seldom sought his socie- 
ty; nor did he seek theirs. The pres- 
ence of people oppressed him, and 
made him at once unnatural and awk- 


1 Oka is a tributary of the Volga. 
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ward: he was not sociable, and said 
thou.to no one. But he was respected, 
not, perhaps, for his character, intel- 
lect, or imagination, but only because 

, people recognized in him that peculiar 
style which marked the “ fatalists.” 
That Tegleff should have a “career,” 
should, perchance, make himself dis- 
tinguished for something, no one ex- 
pected; but that Tegleff might play 
an unexpected part, or rather, with 
“one blow might become a Napoleon,” 
that was thought not impossible; for 
he was a man “ with predestination,” 
as there were others “with sighs” 
and “ with tears.” 


IIL. 


‘Two occurrences which marked 
the beginning of his career as an 
officer did much to establish his fatal- 
istic character. On the very day of 
his promotion, he passed along the 
granite quay of the Neva, in compa- 
ny with other newly-created officers, 
in full dress uniform. It was the 
middle of March; and in St. Peters- 
burg the spring had come earlier 
than usual to open the Neva. The 
great blocks of ice had already gone 
down; but the whole river was still 
thickly crowded with small, watery 
cakes of it, soft and treacherous. The 
young people talked and laughed 
together: suddenly one of them 
stopped. He saw upon the slowly- 
heaving surface of the stream, some 
thirty paces from the bank, a little 
dog, sitting upon a protruding cake 
of ice, whimpering, and trembling all 
over. “Tt will go down,” said the 
officer carelessly. The dog was slow- 
ly floating past some steps leading 
from the quay down to the water. 
Suddenly Tegleff, without uttering a 
word, ran down the steps, and sprang 
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out upon the thin ice, breaking 
through and recovering himself by 
turns. Reaching the dog at last, he 
seized it by the neck, and, as he by 
good-fortune again approached the 
shore, threw it upon the pavement.’ 
The danger to which Tegleff exposed 
himself was so great, his behavior so 
unexpected, that his companions stood 
as if turned to stone, and only recov- 
ered their powers of speech at the 
moment when Tegleff called for a 
drosky to drive home. His whole 
uniform was soaked through and 
through. To his comrades’ exclama- 
tions, Tegleff replied coldly, that a 
man could not escape his destiny, and 
bade the coachman drive on. 

“ At least take the dog as a memo- 
rial,” cried one of the officers; but 
Tegleff made a negative motion 
with his hand: his companions looked 
at one another in silent astonish- 
ment. 

The other occurrence took place 
some days after, at a card-party 
which the commander of the battery 
had arranged. Tegleff sat in a cor- 
ner, and took no part in the game. 

“Qh that my grandmother had 
told me the winning cards, as in 
Pouchkine’s ‘ Rockdame’!” cried-an 
ensign who had just lost his third 
thousand. Tegleff came slowly up to 
the table, took a pack of cards, cut 
them, and turned up, saying at the 
same time, “Six of diamonds!” 
There lay the six of diamonds. 
“Ace of clubs!” he cried again, 
and cut: there lay the ace of clubs. 
“King of diamonds!” he cried the 
third time, forcing the words angrily 
between his teeth, and was right 
for the third time. -He turned sud- 
denly crimson; apparently he was 
himself surprised. 

“A capital trick! Do it again, 
pray !” said the commander. yi 
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“T don’t. busy myself with tricks,” 
answered Tegleff dryly, and passed 
into the next room. How it hap- 
pened that he guessed the right card, 
I will not undertake to explain; but I 
saw it with my own eyes. The play- 
ers tried to do the same thing after 
him; but no one succeeded. One 
card might be right, but two in suc- 
cession never; and Tegleff had read 
three. This occurrence strengthened 
still further his reputation as a mys- 
terious, fatalistic being. 


IV. 


Ir willbe readily conceived that 
Tegleff himself forthwith made the 
most of this character. It lent him 
@ special signification, a special color- 
ing. Cela le posait, as the French 
say; and with his want of intellect 
and knowledge, and his immense am- 
bition, such a character fitted him to 
perfection. It would be hard to at- 
’ tain it; but to keep it cost nothing: 
he had only to be silent, and play the 
savage. 

If I came near to Tegleff, and even 
won his affection, it was not exactly 
because his reputation attracted me. 
I attached myself to him, because I 
had myself somewhat run wild, and 
discerned in him a fellow-sufferer in 
that respect; and especially because 
he was a good, even an ingenuous 
fellow at bottom. He awakened in 
me a sort of sympathy: it seemed to 
me, that, apart from his adopted fatal- 
ism, a tragical fate really lay before 
him, of which he had no presentiment. 
I said nothing to him of this feeling. 
To inspire pity— might not that 
seem somewhat insulting to a fatalist ? 
Tegleff had also become attached to 
me: he even dared in my presence to 


show the kind of pedestal upon which 


he had half fallen, half climbed. - Dis- 
contented, unhealthy, but aspiring as 
he was, he probably represented to 
himself that his appearance was in 
no way in keeping with his ambition, 
and that others were perhaps justified 
in looking down upon him from. their 
heights; but I, a nineteen-year-old 
youngster, could not make him un- 
easy. He often became garrulous 
with me; and he may thank the 
Creator that no one else heard his 
chatter. He had very recently gained 
his reputation. He knew very little, 
had read scarcely any thing, and had 
contented himself with collecting an- 
ecdotes and tales accordingly. He 
believed in presentiments, in prophe- 
cies, signs, coincidences, lucky and 
unlucky days, in favorable and unfa- 
vorable destiny, in a word, that life 
was ordered by fate. He even believed 
in certain “climacteric years,” which 
some one had mentioned in his pres- 
ence, and the meaning of which he 
did. not in» the least understand. 
Genuine fatalists dare not betray such 
beliefs: they only rouse them in 
others. But I alone knew Tegleff on 
this side. 


Vv. 


Once —I remember it was on the 
day of the blessed Elias, the 20th of 
July — I went to see my brother after 
a long interval, but did not find him; 
for he had been ordered away some- 
where for a whole week. ' I did not 
want to return to St. Petersburg: so 
I wandered about with my gun, in the 
neighboring morasses, the whole day, 
killed a brace of ducks, and brought 
up in the evening with Tegleff, under 
the projecting roof of a house, where 
he said he had taken up his summer 
residence. We talked about this and 
that, chiefly occupying ourselves in 
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drinking tea, smoking our’ pipes, and 
afterward talking, now with our host, 
a Russianizéd Finn, and now with 
a peddler of oranges and lemons, 
who followed the battery about, —a 
good-humored and sociable fellow, 
who possessed, among other talents, 
that of playing on the zither, and 
who entertained us with an unfortu- 
nate love-affair which he had had in 
his youth. This Don Juan in a 
smock-frock had not had another un- 
lucky adventure of the kind in all 
his life since. Before the door of our 
house stretched a broad plain, de- 
scending to the bank of a little river, 
which shone here and there as it 
wound along: far in the horizon, low 
woods were visible. Night came on, 


and we were alone: with the night a 
damp fog settled over the earth, 
which, constantly spreading, at last 
became a thick mist. 


The moon 
arose in the heavens: her light 
pierced the haze, and it became trans- 
fused with gold. Every thing under- 
went - wonderful changes, seemed to 
float in the mist: the distant seemed 
near; the’ near, afar off; the large, 
small; the small, great: all was illu- 
minated, and yet indistinct. We were 
transported to fairy-land, a kingdom 
of deep stillness, soft slumbers, pale 
golden darkness. How mysteriously 
the stars glimmered down from above, 
like silver torches! We were silent. 
The fantastic drapery of this night 
involved us also: it turned even us 
into phantasms. 


VL 


TzeLerF began, with his usual 
pauses, re-commencements, and repe- 
titions, to talk about presentiments, 
phantoms, &c. On just such a night 
a8 this there had appeared to a stu- 
dent of his acquaintance, who had just 
become tutor to two orphans, and 
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slept with them in a garden-house, a 
female figure, which bent over the 
beds of his pupils; and the next 
day he had recognized the face of 
this figure, in a picture, before unno- 
ticed by him, as that of the mother 
of the orphans. Then -he related 
that his great-grandmother had 
thought she heard the continual 
rushing of water for some weeks. 
before her death; that his grand- 
father had saved his life, in the battle 
of Borodino, by stooping to pick up 
an ordinary pebble: at the same 
moment, a charge of grape had 
passed over his head, carrying away 
his tall black plume. Tegleff prom- 
ised to show me this pebble which 
had saved his grandfather, and which 
the latter had preserved in a locket. 
Then he began to expatiate upon 
the predetermination of every man’s 
fate, and especially of his own, and 
added, that he as yet believed in this 
doctrine; but, if he ever should have 
a doubt concerning it, he would be 
done with it and life at the same 
time, since existence would no longer 
have any charms for him. 

“You think, perhaps,” continued 
he, casting a side-glance at me, “ that 
I should not have courage enough for 
that. You do not know me. I have 
an iron will.” 

“Easy enough to say,” I thought 
to myself. 

Tegleff became thoughtful, sighed 
heavily, and explained to me, let- 
ting his. pipe fall from his hand, 
that this day was a very momentous 
one for him. “It is the day of St. 
Elias, my christening day: it is — it 
is for me a most important day.” 

I did not answer,.only looked at 
him, as he sat there before me, 
hunched up, bent over, heavy, with 
his dull, sleepy glance directed to the 
ground. “To-day,” he continued, “an 
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old beggar-woman” (Tegleff never 
passed a beggar without giving him 
something) “promised to pray for 
the safety of my soul. Was not that 
wonderful ?” 

“ What pleasure can this man find 
in always thinking of himself?” I 
thought. I must however state, that 
often, recently, I had noticed a quite 
unusual expression of care and trouble 
in Tegleff’s countenance,— not exactly 
the fatalistic melancholy, but some- 
thing which really seemed to wear 
upon and pain him; and just then 
I was struck by his heartbroken 
look. Had, perhaps, some doubt 
arisen in his mind on that subject of 
which he had just spoken? Tegleff’s 
comrades had told me, that he had 
recently presented to his commanding 
officer a project for reform in the 
artillery corps, and that it had been 
returned to him with “remarks ;” 
that is, a reprimand. . Knowing his 
character, I could not doubt how 
much slighting treatment on the 
part of his superiors must gall him. 
But the trouble which I now observed 
in his face seemed to spring from 
sdme yet more personal source. 

“ However, it is getting damp,” he 
said suddenly, and shrugged his shoul- 
ders. ‘“ Let us go into the house: it 
is time to sleep.” 

He had a habit of shrugging his 
shoulders, and moving his head from 
side to side, as if his collar were too 
tight, at the same time grasping his 
neck with one hand. His character 
seemed to me to be expressed in this 
uncomfortable, nervous gesture. This 
world was indeed too narrow for him. 

VIL 

We entered the farmhouse, and 
each lay down upon a bench. His 
was in the farther corner, by the 
stove; but mine was on the opposite 
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side of the toom, and had some hay 
spread over it. Tegleff twisted and 
turned on his bench; and I could not 
get to sleep ‘either. Whether his 
stories had nervously excited me, or 
the wonderful night had stirred my 
blood, I don’t know; but I was in no 
condition to rest. Even the desire of 
sleeping had left me; and I lay open- 
eyed, and thought, even made an 
effort to think (God knows why), 
about the most senseless things; as is 
apt to be the case when one can’t get 
to sleep. Turning from one side to 
the other, I threw out my hand, and 
struck my finger against one of the 
timbers of the wall: it gave forth a 
low but clear and resounding noise. 
I had apparently hit a hollow place. 
I struck it a second time with my 
finger, this time intentionally: the 
sound was repeated. I did it again. 
Suddenly Tegleff raised his head. 

“ Riedel,” he cried, “do you hear 
that? Somebody is knocking at the 
window.” 

I pretended to be asleep. I became 
suddenly possessed with the desire of 
playing a trick on my fatalistic com- 
panion, since I really could not sleep. 

He lay down again. 

I waited a moment, and then again 
tapped three times in succession. 

Tegleff raised himself, and listened. 

I tapped again. I lay with my 
face towards him; but he could not 
see my arm. I had put it behind me, 
under the covering. 

“ Riedel !” called Tegleff. 

I did not answer. 

“Riedel!” he cried louder, “ Rie- 
del!” 

“Ah! What’s the matter?” I 
cried, as if awakening. 

“Don’t you hear some one keep 
knocking on the window? Perhaps 
he wants to come in.” 


“ Some passer-by,” I murmured. 
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“Then shall we let him in, or at 

least find out who it is?” 

But I did not answer, and again 
feigned sleep. 

A few moments passed; then I 
began again. 

“Tap — tap — tap.” 

Tegleff sat up, and listened. 

Through my half-closed lids I could 
plainly see all his movements in the 
pale, shimmering light. He looked 
now at the window, and now at the 
door. It became really very difficult 
to distinguish whence the sound pro- 
ceeded. It seemed to echo through 
the room, and glide along the walls. 
Thad by accident hit upon the acous- 
tic focus. 

“Tap — tap — tap.” 

“ Riedel!” called Tegleff at length. 
“ Riedel, Rrzpew!” 

“ What is it now?” I cried, yawn- 
ing. 

“Do you really hear nothing? 
Somebody knocks.” 

“God be with him!” I answered, 
and again composed myself as if to 
sleep. I even snored. 

Tegleff became quiet. 

“Tap — tap — tap.” 

“Who's there?” cried Tegleff. 

Naturally nobody answered. 

“Tap — tap — tap.” 

He sprang out of bed, opened the 
window, and, putting out his head, 
asked in an excited voice, — 

-“Who’s there? Who knocks?” 
Then he opened the door, and repeated 
his question. A horse whinnied in 
the distance. Nothing else. He came 
back to bed. 

“Tap — tap — tap.” 

Tegleff drew his boots on quickly, 
threw his cloak over his shoulders, 
and, taking sabre in hand, went out. 

Vheard him go around the house 
several times, continually asking, 
“Who's there? Who is here? Who 
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knocks?” Then he became suddenly 
silent, stood a long time in the road, 
apparently not far from the corner 
where I lay, turned, did not let fall 
another word, came back to the house, 
and sat down, without undressing. 

“ Tap—tap—tap,” I began again. 

“ Tap — tap — tap.” 

But Tegleff did not move, did not 
ask, “Who knocks?” only bent his 
head on his hand. 

When I found that I could get 
nothing more out of my knocking, I 
moved, as if waking, and presented to 
Tegleff an astonished face. 

“ Did you go out?” I asked. 

“Yes,” he answered indifferently. 

“Did you hear the knocking 
again ?” 

“ Yes.” : 

“ And did you encounter no one?” 

“No.” 

“ And has the knocking stopped ?” 

“I don’t know. It is all one to 
me now.” 

“Now? Why especially now?” 

Tegleff did not answer. 

I felt a little conscience-stricken ; 
but I was vexed with him. I would 
not yet tell of the trick I had played 
him. 

“Do you know,” I began, “I am 
convinced that it all only existed in 
your imagination.” 

Tegleff became still more gloomy. 
“So you think so, do you?” 

“ You say you heard a knocking?” 

“T did not simply hear a knock- 
ing,” he interrupted me. 

“ What else, then?” 

Tegleff bent his head as before, 
and bit his lips. He was visibly un- 
decided. 

“T am. called,” he said under his 
breath, and turning away his head. 

“Called! Who called you?” 

“One,” Tegleff looked steadily 
away, — “a being whose death I have 
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until now only suspected. Now I 
know it certainly.” 

“I swear to you, Ilia. Stephanich, 
that is all pure imagination.” 

“Imagination!” he repeated, 
“would you like to convince your- 
self ?” 

“ Indeed I would! ” 

“Well, then, let us go into the 
street.” 


VIII, 


I pressep quickly, and left the 
house in Tegleff’s company. On 
the other side of the road, opposite the 
house, were several small buildings. 
A low, tangled hedge, broken away 
in places, ran in front of them, at the 
end of which a rather steep descent 
to the valley began. The mist sur- 


rounded every thing: twenty paces 
off, nothing could be distinguished. 
We came up to the hedge, and stood 


there. 

“Tt is here,” he said, and bent his 
head on his breast. “Stand here and 
listen.” 

I listened, and besides the very 
faint but everywhere disseminated 
rustle of the night,—its breathing, 
as it were,—I heard nothing. We 
stood thus a little while, looking at 
one another from time to time: we 
were even about to go away. 

“Tlia,” I seemed to hear whispered 
behind, the hedge. I-+looked at 
Tegleff; but he seemed not to have 
heard it: he stood as before, his head 
resting on his breast. 

“lia, Ilia!” it rang more plainly 
than before, so much more plainly, 
that it was easy to perceive that the 
call proceeded from a woman, 

We both trembled, and staxed at 
one another. 

“Now?” asked Tegleff quietly. 
“You do not doubt me any longer?” 


“Wait,” I answered in a suppressed 
voice: “that proves nothing. We 
must first make sure that there is no 
one there. Perhaps somebody is 
playing us a trick.” 

I sprang over the hedge, and went 
in the direction whence, as well as [ 
could judge, the cry had come. [ 
felt soft loose earth under my feet; 
low rows of beds lost themselves in 
the haze: I found myself in a vege- 
table-garden. But nothing stirred 
before or behind me. All was as still 
as death. I advanced a few steps. 
“Who’s there?” I cried, not less 
energetically than Tegleff himself. 

“Prr-rr,” and a frightened par- 
tridge rose from my very feet, and flew 
off like a shot. 

Involuntarily I took a step back- 
wards. What folly! 

I looked behind me. Tegleff still 
stood where I had left him. I re- 
turned. 

“You will call in vain,” said he. 
“This voice comes to us — to me — 
from afar.” 

He passed his hand across his face, 
and returned with slow steps, across 
the street, to the house. I was not 
willing to give up so easily, and went 
back to the garden. That somebody 
had really called “Tlia” three times, 
I could not doubt; that there was 
something mournful and mysterious 
in this call, I was obliged to admit. 
But who knew? perhaps this all only 
seemed puzzling, and could be ex- 
plained as simply as the knocking 
which had so excited Tegleff. I fol- 
lowed the fence along, stopping from 
time to time, and looking around me. 


Near the fence, but a little way from 


our house, stood an old willow, 
with broadly-spreading branches. It 
seemed like a great black spot 
through the whitish mist that over- 
spread every thing in that dead white- 
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- ness which obscures and prevents 
vision more than darkness does. 
Suddenly it seemed to me as # some 
large object arose from the ground 
near the willow. With the cry, 
“ Halt! Who goes there?” I rushed 
forwards. I heard light steps, like 
those of a hare; and a cowering figure, 
whether that of a man or woman I 
could not clearly discern, rushed 
quickly by me. I tried to seize it, 
failed, stumbled, fell among nettles, 
and stung my face. As I raised my- 
self, putting one hand to the ground, 
I felt something hard under it: it 
was a carved copper comb, such as our 


peasants usually carry in their belts. 


My further search was fruitless; and 
I returned to the house with my 
swollen face, comb in hand. 


IX. 


I rounp Tegleff sitting on the 
bench. Before him, on a table, stood a 
light; and he was writing something in 
a little notebook which he always car- 
ried. As he perceived me, he thrust 
the book quickly into his pocket, and 
began to fill his pipe. 

“See,” I began, “what a trophy 
I have brought back from my cam- 
paign!” I[ showed him the comb, 
and related what had occurred. “I 
have apparently frightened away a 
thief,” I continued: “you may have 
heard that a horse was stolen from 
the neighborhood yesterday ?” 

Tegleff laughed coldly, and contin- 
ued to smoke. I sat down beside him. 

“ Are you still convinced,” I asked, 
“that the voice which we heard came 
from that unknown being ?” 

He interrupted me with a com- 
manding gesture. “Riedel,” said he, 
“I am not given to joking: so I beg 
of you forbear.” 
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Indeed, Tegleff could not be accused 
of jesting. His face had changed: 
it seemed paler, more expressive, 
longer. His peculiar,. ill-matched 
eyes wandered slowly about the room. 

“I never thought,” said he, “that 
I should ever share with another, that 
another would ever take part in, what 
I am about to tell you, and which 
should be buried in my breast, — yes, 
should die with me. But apparently 
it is necessary: I have no choice. 
Fate! Listen.” And he told me a 
whole history. 

I have already told you, gentle- 
men, that Tegleff was a bad story- 
teller; but not simply in consequence 
of his inability to communicate what 
had happened to him did I entirely 
misjudge him that night. The ring 
of his voice, his glance, the way he 
moved his hands and fingers, all 
about him seemed so unnatural, un- 
necessary, in a word, untrue. I 
was then very young and inexperi- 
enced, and did not know that the 
habit of expressing one’s self rhetori- 
cally, falsity of intonation and man- 
ner, can become so ingrafted upon a 
man, that it is no longer possible for 
him to free himself from this pecu- 
liar curse. Later I met a lady, who 
talked to me with such strained lan- 
guage, such theatrical gestures, such 
a melodramatic shaking of the head 
and rolling of the eyes, about the 
impression-which the death of her 
son made upon her, about her im- 
measurable grief, and her fear of 
losing her reason, that I thought to 
myself, “ What a liar and dissembler 
this woman is! She never loved her 
son.” A week later, I learned that 
the poor woman had really become 
deranged. Since that time I have 
become more careful in my judgments, 
and trust much less to my own im- 
pressions. 


{Concluded in our next.] 
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THE LIFTING OF THE KINE. 


I-am Miss Green of universal fame, 

Who lost her cows to gain immortal name, 
And loosed the halters from their lovely necks 
To save the honor of her injured sex: 
Forgive, O sisters! if emotion start 

A tear unbidden from this aching heart. 


List to my tale; it is not long, I trow; 

If ye have tears, prepare to shed them now; 
Ask not what blow I fled; I probe no more 

The wound that rankles in this bosom’s core. 
Now I am stony, now ami icy cold, 

E’en as the form of Niobe of old; 

(That rash young matron, who for wicked action 
Was metamorphosed to a petrifaction ;) 

With brow of scorn, with stoic lip compressed, 
Locked is the portal of this withered breast. 
Enough, that, crushed with my dear sister Ann, 
I fled the gaze of too beguiling man, 

And, ’mid the peaceful vales of Brackenbury, 
Sought the sad secrets of my heart to bury. 
Renouncing all the vanities of earth, — 
Assemblies, parties, finery from Worth, 

Clubs, lunches, sewing-circles, kettledrums, — 
We took to teaching little children sums, 

The rudiments of speech, and Catechism, 

To shield their souls from wine and Mormonism, 
Until that angel’s, Mrs. Howe’s, suggestion, 
My spirit fired upon the woman question. 


There was the field for intellect to shine ; 
There was the field for talents such as mine. 
Oh! what a glorious picture was unfurled, — 
Pure woman’s triumph o’er this wicked world, 
Breaking the fetters by her tyrants forged, 
Taming those tyrants with good dinners gorged, 
Framing new laws indisputably just, 

And o’er man’s body, prostrate in the dust, 
Urging her chariot’s resistless force, 

Like proud Tarquinia o’er her father’s corse. 
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Pause for a moment, and with anguish scan 

The thousand victims to that monster, — man. 
How many maidens have been fools enough 

To waste themselves on such inhuman stuff! 
Think of poor Daphne, not inclined to quarrel, 
Forced by that Pheebus to become a laurel. 
And Ariadne, who, from out the jaw 

Of that fastidious beast, the Minotaur, 

Young Theseus rescued, and (love-prompted feat) 
Unearthed him from the labyrinth of Crete ; 
Was jilted by that heartless ingrate vile, 

And left asleep on an Aigean isle. 

Recall, too, that bewitching little dame, 
Unhappy Dido of Virgilian fame, _ 

That most engaging ancestress of Hannibal, 
Forced by Aineas to become a cannibal, 

And roast herself upon-a red-hot fire, 

By poets called, for euphemy, a pyre. 

Think how another pretty piece of clay, 

The Queen of Egypt, flung herself away ; 

The prettiest girl from Greenland to Sumatra: 

I mean, of course, the peerless Cleopatra, 

Who died when all the world was in her grasp, 
Translated unto heaven by an asp; 

And all because of Antony bereft, 

Who didn’t know his right hand from his left, 
Then poor Ophelia, without blot or stain, 
Maddened with love for that abnormal Dane — 
Think how she withered on the stalk away, 

And ended life by a felo de se. 

Forgive me, sisters, if I put a face on 

When I recall the Argonautic Jason, 

Who, when Medea showed him how to meet 
Those fiery oxen with the brazen feet, 

Used all the arts of sorcery to shield him ; 

For his sake killed her brother, and piece-mealed him; 
Fleeced that poor damsel when he got to Greece, 
Since all he wanted was the golden fleece. 
Reflect on Henry and his lovely queens, — 

One Jane, two Annes, and three sweet Catherines : 
The jovial monarch, as his wont, would wed them, 
And then for sport-divorce, or else behead them : 
The greatest grief of his whole life by far 

Was that he died ere he could fix Miss Parr. 
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With such sad retrospect before my mind, 

I vowed eternal war upon mankind, 

And, as first stroke of my avenging axe, 
Resolved to vote, or else not pay my tax. 

With freedom’s fountains bubbling in my soul, 
At early morn I hurried to the poll. 

The wretched clerk, presiding with a grin, 
When I demanded ‘suffrage, cried, “Too thin!” 
Oh! why detail that act too base for tears ? 
They drove me homeward with contempt and jeers. 
Our house contained, besides my sister Ann, 

A gentle lap-dog, a sweet black-and-tan, 

A parrot (lovely creature, red with specks, ) 
Two charming monkeys (all of our own sex), 
But sweetest, loveliest of all pets indeed, 

Six stately cattle of the Jersey breed. 

What other beast that history doth name 

Can equal my angelic cows. in fame ? — 

Not that.cow surely, who by jump profuse 
Vaulted the moon (so sings my Mother Goose) ; 
Not those bad pussies from Kilkenny’s vales, 
That ate each other all up, but the tails; 

Not the famed horse of Troy, that wooden farce; 
The geese of Rome; or Mr. Balaam’s ass; 

Old Jonah’s whale; or e’en Elisha’s bears, 
That ate the boys who mocked his want of hairs. 
The hippogriff that mounted on the breeze, 
The tough old birds of Aristophanes, 

The snowy porker that Aineas saw 

With her chaste litter on the Latin shore, 

The grim Chimera (that remorseless toper), 
The naughty bull that carried off Europa, 

The calf of Oreb, one-eyed Polyphemus, 

The wolf that nourished Romulus and Remus, 
Elijah’s ravens, the famed Colchian ram, 
Orion’s dog, or Mary’s little lamb, — 

Not all the beasts from Rome to Babelmandel 
To my beloved cows could hold a candle! 

Dark was the morn succeeding to the day 

They drove me from the ballot-box away, — 
Dark was the morn; and at my door appeared 
A civic monster with a shaggy beard. 

“ Madam,” said he, “ my name is Mr. Brown, 
A poor but honest servant of the town.” 
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“ More insults!” shrieked I. — “ Dearest madam, bless you ! 
I only wish,” replied he, “to assess you.” 

That was the bitter bit, the direst gall ; 

That was the most unkindest cut of all; 

That was the straw that broke the camel’s spine; 

That was the knife that pierced this heart of mine. 

“ Go, caitiff!” cried I, “ these huge walls shall fly 

From their firm base as soon,’you wretch! as I, — 
Go back, and tell the cowards, in words proper, 
That Cynthia Green will never pay one copper.” 

He went; and when the bells were tolling four, 

He stood before me with a dozen more. 

Dark was his mien as if inclined to battle. . 

His answer, “ Madam, I must seize your cattle.” 

Obedient to their leader’s stern commands, 

Upon their backs the minions laid their hands ; 

Around each neck they placed a cruel thong, 

Thus to fulfil their impious act of wrong. 














































As when Augustus, agonized and pained, — 

Hearing the loss that Varus had sustained, 

When, by Arminius and his German horde, 

The arms of Rome were most completely floored, — 

Cried as he wrung his hands, “ Alack, alack! 

O Varus, Varus! give my legions back : ” 

So I, bowed down with agony and pain, 

Poured from my breast a similar refrain : 

“OQ wretches! flown with insolence and wine, 

O civic monsters! give me back my kine.” i 

Deaf to the words that hot with ire I said, 

The surly wretch disdained to turn his head, ) 

And to add gall to my o’erflowing cup, 

Cried to his minions, “ Start the critters up!” 

As flowers, when winter winds begin to blow, 

Nipped by the frost their graceful heads hang low, 

So drooped these ringlets, by such speech oppressed, 

In auburn clusters on my maiden breast. 

I watched them driven with a stinging goad, 

Like lambs to slaughter down the winding road ; 

One cry I uttered, full of vague alarms, 

Then swooning lay within my sister’s arms. 

As Egypt’s Pharaoh saw in dreams by night 

Those seven thin kine before his troubled sight, 

Foreboding direful harvests to the gleaner, 

So stood my cattle, only far, far leaner, 
37 . 
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Before my vision, when the sleepy god 
_ Had sealed my eyelids with his potent rod. 


You know the rest: the land is all aglow, 
Thrilled by the tragic story of my woe. 

O sisters! listen unto what I swear, 

And learn from me how much the wretched dare, 
It is my solemn and supreme intent 

Never to pay the government one cent, 

Until I first appease this injured soul 

By voting unrestricted at the poll. 

Ere long the seed thus scattered by my hand 
Shall bud and blossom o’er this mighty land ; 
And I triumphant shall display ere long, 
How grand it is to suffer and be strong. 


And when in the dim future 

We gather round the blaze, 
To tell the good old stories 

‘ Of our great-grandmothers’ days; 

When woman is omnipotent, 

And man don’t dare deride her; 
' When cigars are banished from the house, 
And the strongest drink is cider; 


When the goodwife reads the paper first 
Beside the roaring fire, 
Or addresses eager multitudes, 
In bloomerish attire ; 
While the husband doesn’t dare to raise 
His voice above a squeak ; 
While the boys are learning crochet, 
And the girls are grinding Greek; 
When the goodman rocks the cradle, 
And the stockings learns to knit; 
When his wife goes to the “Social Club,” 
Or wherever she sees fit, — 
Then shall the noble story 
With glowing pride be told, 
How Cynthia lost her precious cows 
In the brave days of old. 
R. G. 
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TO AND THROUGH NORWAY. 


Spring days have come; and, 
wherever friends meet, they ask one 
another, “ Where are you going this 
summer?” Although it may seem 
only yesterday that we ordered our 
supply of coal, and filled our store-, 
rooms, and settled down to a long New- 
England winter, we have all asked 
ourselves the question already. The 
first warm days have wakened a 
memory of summer heat to be es- 
caped; the first breath of buds and 
flowers has roused the migratory 
instinct to flee from city pavements. 
To some fortunate people the answer 
has been easy. They have country- 
_ houses awaiting their return; or they 
have found their earthly paradise at 
the seaside, or in mountain nook, and 
have no desire to seek farther. 

These need no help; but there are 
many anxious and aimless, who may 
be grateful for advice and suggestion. 
They may be familiar with the hills 
and valleys of the White Mountains, 
the Alleghanies, and the Alps; have 
explored the wilds of Maine and the 
Adirondacks ; know the Atlantic coast 
from Nova Scotia to Florida; and Cen- 
tral Europe may be no untrodden 
ground. They long for new lands to 
conquer in a summer vacation. 

To such as these we would say at 
once; “Why not go to Norway?” 
We are ready, too, to answer objec- 
tions which may arise, and, perhaps, 
can give information which will re- 
move ‘all doubts as to the practicabili- 
ty of the journey. There are many, 
who, if they might not suffer too 
great discomfort, would gladly leave 
the stream of fashionable travel, and 
come more closely into communication 
with Nature,— Nature in regions 


which have not been described and 
pictured so often as to lose the power 
to charm with new impressions; who 
would escape, too, the exorbitant. 
demands of inn-keepers, guides, and 
the rest, who have learned, and prac- 
tise upon travellers, the modern and 
polite form of highway robbery. Yet 
where can we go to find these condi- 
tions? It is wise to ask ourselves 
early this question, that we may 
make the necessary investigations and 
preparations, differing according to 
the decision. We may have general 
culture (the more the better); may 
know something of history, botany, 
geology; we may be able to sketch, 
and thus retain what our eyes have 
been open to enjoy, and so may be 
more or less well fitted for travel in 
the abstract. But we would know 
something more definite of any land 
we propose visiting, —of its history, 
its language (if only enough to pro- 
nounce it properly, and read the signs 
in the streets), and, even more imper- 
atively, we need to know about such 
practical matters as routes, comforts, 
climate, and attractions. You may 
think to learn of these from other 
travellers’ experience: so you search 
the library-shelves for books of travel. 
Let us see what we find about Nor- 
way. A long row of books, perhaps 
twenty volumes or more. “ Surely,” 
you think, “here is information 
enough.” And, as you read the glow- 
ing descriptions of scenery there, the 
desire is stronger than ever to see. for 
yourself; and the question of sufficient 
attraction is settled. But many of 
these books were written twenty or 
thirty years ago, when the English 
first began to make Norway a hunting 
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and: fishing ground; and even the 
most modern give the impression of 
a country so wild, that ladies who 
trusted them might despair of travel- 
ling there in comfort. Nearly all 
books of travel give an untrue and 
- one-sided picture, by noticing only 
what is peculiar. We read, and for- 
get to supply skies and grass, and 
hills and mountains, like those with 
which we are familiar. We forget 
that human beings in civilized coun- 
tries are much the same, though they 
speak different tongues. And be 
assured that Norway is a civilized, 
though happily, as yet, an unsophisti- 
cated country. There is no race of 
savages left in Europe. Fortunately 
we had friends who had lately trav- 
elled there; and they unanimously 
reported that great improvements had 
been made, and were still going for- 
ward, and that much which had been 
written of dangers and discomforts 


no longer existed. So we —that is, 
the General, his lady, and the staff,. 
some of whom were also ladies —de- 
cided to make the venture; and we 
pursued our inquiries. 

Authorities did not agree so well on 
the next important question, — “ Shall 


we need warm clothing?” “Certain- 
ly!” said one, “Norway is so far 
north !” “ Oh, no!” said another, “the 
days are so long and the nights so 
short, that.the earth has not time to 
cool ; and consequently it is very warm 
there.” So into our trunk must go 
both thick and thin, since only the 
want can prove the need. And we 
found the fact to be, that one could 
be comfortable with moderately thin 
clothing, — indeed about the same 
that we should wear here for travel- 
ling at the same season, — with plen- 
ty of shawls and wraps at hand. 

We next asked, “ What is the best 
way to get there?” and were recom- 


mended a valuable little book, by Mr. 
Henry Winthrop Sargent of Boston, 
called “‘ Skeleton Tours,” in which is 
a vast amount of information as to 
routes, hotels, and expense of several 
different tours; all in most compact 
form. 

We followed Mr. Sargent’s advice, 
and, starting from London, crossed 
to Ostend, and on through the Nether- 
lands and North Germany, to Den- 
mark. This is a delightful trip, and 
gives the least steamboat travelling, 
with opportunity to see Bruges, and 
Antwerp or Brussels, Cologne, Han- 
over, and Hamburg, and many other 
interesting towns en route. But it 
is not the only way, as you learn 
when once on the spot. There are, 
at least, three principal routes more 
direct, and less expensive, if to save 


time and money be an object with 


you. The most direct is to take a 
steamer from New York to Bergen, 
on the west coast of Norway; and 
the boats are said to be in every way 
good and comfortable. 

Or if you wish to trust yourself 
on the ocean only in a steamer of the 
Cunard line, with their well-earned 
reputation for safety, you may sail 
for Liverpool, and then, crossing 
England to Hull, take one of a line 
of steamers thence to Bergen or 
Christiana; though the North Sea 
passage is apt to be somewhat dis- 
agreeable. 

Perhaps the best route, all things 
considered, is to take a German 
steamer from New York to Bremen 
or Hamburg; and then one may visit 
Copenhagen on the way to the north. 
From Hamburg, by way of Kiel and 
Korsér (allowing several hours at 
Kiel, and sleeping on the steamer), 
the journey is less than twenty-four 
hours; the country through which 
the -railroad passes being flat and 
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uninteresting. Or one can go to 
Lubeck in less than three hours, see 
the curious old town, and reach Co- 
penhagen by steamboat, in twelve 
hours. 

Do not fail to allow several days 
for Copenhagen. The city is not 
splendid, or gay, or very quaint; but 
it has a physiognomy of its own, 
which one would wish to know in its 
different phases. Here is the great 
Tivoli Garden, from which all lesser 
Tivolis take their name, where the 
people meet in immense crowds, to 
enjoy, at small cost, the amusements 
provided for each hour of afternoon 
and evening, and for every taste, — 
from tight-rope dancing, target-shoot- 
ing, and eating and drinking, to con- 
certs of great merit;: performances 


_ closing often near midnight, with bril- 


liant fire-works. In Copenhagen, too, 
are the extensive collection of North- 
ern Antiquities and an Ethnographic 
Museum. But the chief glory of 
the city is the Thorwaldsen Museum, 
where are all the works of the great 
sculptor, either in the originals or in 
plaster casts; and as you wander 
from roorh to room, you can but won- 
der that one man could have accom- 
plished so much, and all so exquisite. 

Let no impatient courier drag you 
away without visiting this, as hap- 
pened to a party of Americans we 
met, rather than wait two days for 
another boat. 

If, on leaving Copenhagen, you 
follow Mr. Sargent’s route, you will 
take steamer direct to Christiania, 
touching only at Gottenburg, Sweden. 
The “Excellenzen Toll” was called 
the best boat a year ago. It is small, 
but has a few comfortable state-rooms 
on the upper deck, besides several 
below. 

Starting about noon, passing Elsi- 


hore, where we thought of Hamlet, 


we reached Gottenburg at midnight, 
in the glory of a northern twilight. 
Early the next evening we arrived at 
Christiania. The sail up the fiord, 
which is entered about noon, is very 
lovely; but let no one who dreads 
seasickness trust to this passage 
through the Categat and Skager- 
rack. The North Sea rushes in with 
such force as to make the motion very 
rough, and much worse than the 
ocean, especially with so small a boat. 
It may be avoided by crossing from 
Copenhagen to Malmo, on the south- 
ern point of Sweden, whence is a rail- 
road to Gottenburg. Taking this 
opportunity to see the city, instead 
of returning to it as by Mr. Sargent’s 
route, you may then proceed by the 
wonderful Gotha Canal as far as 
Wenersborg, which will include the 
falls and locks of Trollhatten. From 
this point, a railroad will carry you 
to within a few miles of Frederik- 
shald, at the entrance to the fiord, 
where is frequent communication by 
steamer with Christiania; and you 
may enjoy the sail unalloyed by any 
previous ill feelings. Then, on finally 
leaving Christiania, you may go to 
Stockholm direct by rail, if you wish. 

You will be charmed with Chris- 
tiania as you approach it, and see the 
city stretching up on to the hills, which 
surround it in a semicircle. You 
find yourself at the comfortable Hotel 
Victoria, and are convinced that you 
are not yet beyond the limits of civil- 
ization. Peeping through an open 
door, you see an elegant suite of 
apartments, and learn that they are 
in readiness for some foreign ambas- 
sador who is daily expected. You 
find a charming readiny-room, adorned 
with beautiful plants and a fountain. 

If you have made your journey 
at the best season, between the mid- 
dle of June and the middle of 
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August, the first peculiarity will be 
the length of the day. -It is so light 
at eleven o’clock, that ladies walk 
about the streets alone, as in our 
summer twilight ; and little children 
play about the doorsteps in the broad 
daylight of nine o’clock, when one 
would think their bedtime long past. 
One wonders if the inhabitants can 
make up their lost sleep when the 
short days and long njghts come. 
If Christiania was attractive viewed 
from a distance, it was no less pleas- 
ant on nearer acquaintance, with little 
to remind us that we were really in 
Norway. The chief peculiarity in 
the appearance of the people in the 
cities is, that the women of the lower 
classes wear handkerchiefs over their 
heads, instead of hats or bonnets. 
The conviction is constantly forced 
upon you that you have never real- 
ized how near Norway is to England. 
Each a maritime people, the North 
Sea is little division. It surprises 
you to find how many persons speak 
English. All people of culture study 
it, and so do the merchants who have 
dealings with England. They know 
that few will learn the language of 
their small nation, and therefore they 
must themselves learn those of oth- 
ers; and among these, now, English 
is of the first importance. Many 
speak German; some, French; and 
it was curious and embarrassing to be 
uncertain by whaf language it was 
best to begin a conversation. At the 
shops, we could usually make our 
way with English orGerman. There 
were found fascinating collections of 
ancient tankards and ornaments, but- 
tons, clasps, and buckles, which the 
peasants sell when: about to emigrate. 
Not less attractive is the new silver 
jewelry of the filigree forms, which 
seem common to all nations, from 
India ‘northwards, made of silver 
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from Norwegian mines. One can 
also obtain nice embroidery, done by 
young ladies of narrow income, and 
wood-carving by the peasants, usually 
much ruder than Swiss work. A+ 
Bergen, you find nice furs at reasona- 
ble prices, and eider-down; so that, 
with the universal photograph, one is 
at no loss to find gifts for friends at 
home. 

Most of these shops are on or neat 
the principal street, which ascends 
gradually direct from the water to the 
grounds of the palace, which is beau- 
tifully situated on an elevation. On 
this street is also the Storthing, or 
Parliament House,—a very elegant 
building, — and the University. 

On visiting the University, we 
found some of the professors ready 
themselves to show us the collec- 
tions of the several departments, 
some of which, especially that of 
natural history, were very fine. They 
received us cordially, and were ready 
to extend to us invitations to visit at 
their houses. Mr. Gade, the Ameri- 
can consul, a Norwegian gentleman, 
who had married an American lady, 
and spoke English so well that one 
forgot he was a foreigner, was most 
kind; and we enjoyed very much a 
stay of several days, while making 
preparations for ,our journey into the 
interior. For there are preparations 
to be made; and it is of these we 
now propose to write, as part of that 
practical knowledge which we were un- 
able to obtain beforehand, and which 
will show that there is no rashness in 
even a delicate person’s undertaking 
a tour through Norway. 

As there are scarcely one hundred 
miles of railroad in the whole coun- 
try, all land communication must be 
by posting; and for that purpose 
there has been developed a system 
so different from that of other coun- 
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tries, that it needs and merits de- 
scription. It is established by gov- 
ernment, under wise regulations; 
and so strictly are the rules carried 
out, that, with the present moderate 
amount of travel, it works perfectly 
well, As travellers increase, the 
scale must be greatly enlarged. The 
increase in the last twenty years, in 
one of the most picturesque: regions, 
has been from seven visitors in 1848, 
ninety-seven in 1868, to two hun- 
dred and eighty-three in 1870, as the 
daybook at one of the stations shows. 
It seems in danger of becoming fash- 
ionable. There are no stage-coaches, 


_ as in our mountain roads, no dili- 
gences, as in the Alps, no post-car- 
riages, like those of England; but 
there is the carriole, with a single 
seat, for one person, as the national 
vehicle; and a double-seated spring- 
cart, or “stol kjoerre,” as it is called, 


with a seat for two. These have but 
two large wheels, the shafts rest- 
ing in the harness, as in our chaises: 
the body of the carriole is only large 
enough to allow a person to sit com- 
fortably ; and any baggage must be 
strapped on beneath. There is a 
strip of wood for a seat behind, to 
which a boy may cling, as he accom- 
panies you to carry back your horse ; 
but you will yourself drive; and 
you need not fear to do so: the horses 
are small and gentle, and well adapted 
to these mountain roads. On every 
route, government has, at intervals of 
from six to fourteen miles, usually 
about eight or ten miles, provided 
what are called “stations,” generally 
chosen where there are meadows with 
good feed for horses; for it is the 
duty of each station-master to keep 
ready for the use of travellers a fixed 
number of horses — the number vary- 
ing, according to the average amount 
of travel in each locality, from six to 
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twenty —at what are called “fast” 
stations, as all upon the chief routes 
are. At “slow” stations, they will 
procure horses; but you must wait for 
them. Part of these horses must be 
owned by the station-master; part 
are reserves, for which the traveller 
must wait until they are procured 
from the neighboring farmers, who 
are obliged to furnish them, though 
it may be most inconvenient to them 
at times. 

At the stations are also, usually, 
several carrioles and kjoerres; but 
they are often so stiff, old, and uncom- 
fortable, that it is not best for ladies 
to trust to this chance. The natives 
usually own their vehicles, and use 
them; and, to insure ease and com- 
fort, the traveller must buy or hire his 
carriole in the city whence he starts, 
where they may be obtained by the 
day or month, or purchased; which is 
better, if fqgr a long trip. But little’ 
baggage can be carried; and trunks 
are generally left behind, to be for- 
warded by boat around the coast, if 
one does not wish to return to his 
starting-point. 

The system is an admirable one for 
a pedestrian trip; for, if one be tired 
of walking, he may rest himself by 
riding from one station’ to another, 
and then walk again. If two friends 
are together, they may hire a kjoerre 
and one horse, and pay only for a 
horse and a half. 

For any but young men, who do 
not mind inconveniences, but rather 
make a joke of them, an interpreter 
—or “tolk,” as the Norse has it— is 
almost indispensable. Even if one 
has made sufficient progress in the 
language to read a newspaper, and ask 
the necessary questions in a city, the 
patois of the peasants, and the de- 
mands of the business arrangements, 
of travelling, are not easily met. At 
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least, so the General thought; and, on 
the consul’s recommendation, he en- 
gaged a respectable old sea-captain as 
tolk, who taught navigation at the 
University in the winter, and was 
glad to add to the support of his 


family what he could gain as courier . 


in the summer. Poor students of the 
University often do the same. Couri- 
ers are often called a detestable race; 
but this old man was a favorable speci- 
men. The General was convinced of 
his honesty; and his efforts to please 
were untiring. His intelligence and 
information were valuable; and if, in 
his many voyages, he had picked up 
several languages, —all imperfectly, it 
must be confessed, —— English among 
others, speaking better than under- 
standing it, and being somewhat deaf 
besides, ought one to be impatient 
thereat ? 

In council with Mr. Gade and this 
old captain, arrangements were made 
and soon perfected. “ Must we follow 
the books?” said the General. “Must 
we ride in carrioles, open and exposed 
to. rain, protected only by the full 
india-rubber suit, which is said to be a 
necessity? Must my lady, timid and 
nervous, not only drive these con- 
stantly-changing and unknown horses 
herself, but see the others of the party, 
before and behind her, exposed to like 
danger, with no protector but the little 
boy or girl who rides in the back- 
board? The books have told us of 
no other way,” said the General; 
“but we have come trusting to better 
things.” 

“Certainly,” is the answer. “ Here 
are small barouches, such as wait here 
in the square, with tops which may be 
raised or lowered, yet so‘ light that 
they can easity be taken upon the 
steamboats to which your route will 
bring you. Two will carry your party 
of six persons very comfortably, and 


at the same expense for horses as if 
each had a separate carriole. You 
will pay for six horses, because there 
are six persons, though you use but 
two horses to each barouche.” 

This is an odd arrangement; but 
you will find this, and all the other reg- 
ulations for this mode of travelling, in 
a day-book, as it is called, with which 
government provides each station, 
stating in it the charge for horses to 
the next station. A necessary provis- 
ion; for, while the price per mile 
may be uniform on level ground, they 
equalize matters by allowing more on 
an up-hill or. rough road; and they 
call a mile of such travel some extra 
portion more in reckoning payment. 
In this book you write the number of 
horses you have required, and ascer- 
tain from it what they will cost you. 
The travellers who come after you will 
not, then, have to rely upon the station- 
master’s word, that all the horses he is 
required to keep are out, and they 
must wait. until others are procured, 
or until his horses return. He is 
always obliged to produce the book; 
and travellers who have complaints 
to make of delay, extortion, or bad 
horses, will find blank spaces pre- 
pared on which they may write them. 
These books are regularly inspected 
by government; and, with so honest 
a people, they seem to serve as a suffi- 
cient check to abuses. The masters 
of remote stations, where there is not 


travel enough to meet the expenses, — 


often receive a small subsidy from 
government. The cost of horse, car- 
riole, and harness, and gratuity to the 
post-boy who accompanies you, would 
average about fifty cents a Norwegian 
mile, which is seven of our miles. A 


‘moderate day’s-journey is from forty 


to sixty miles, depending upon the 
road (whether up or down hill) and 
other contingencies, 
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.“ We will engage two carriages, 
with harnesses,” said the General; 
and he found them much like those 
used at home, only they have smaller 
wheels than ours, making them lower, 
and have a longer pole, bringing the 
horses farther from the vehicle. 

The next question was, what to 
carry with us. Every one agreed that 
we needed plenty of small money, — 
marks, half-marks, and skillings, coins 
equal to twenty, ten, and one cents. 
As to clothing, it was certain that 
finery, even the elsewhere indispensa- 
ble black silk dress of lady-travellers, 
would be utterly useless: and one small 
trunk on the rack of one carriage 
held all needed clothes for the party; 
-while a plethoric shawl bundle occu- 
pied the spare seat of each carriage, 
with wraps enough to defy the chills 
ofevening. We had read of the need 
of carrying provisions to supplement 
the poor supply of food we might ex- 
pect to find at some of the stations. 
Old Capt. Sartz recommended our 
taking only a package of tea and a 
tin case of English biscuits; and this 
was all sufficient. Indeed, we did not 
use any of the tea. Perhaps more 
might be needed on less frequented 
toutes ; yet he must be a poor traveller 
who cannot liye upon the food which 
is usually to be obtained, — almost 
invariably good coffee and excellent 
cream, with which he may eat deli- 
cious wild strawberries served in soup 
_plates ; or the Norwegian multeboer 
(the Scotch cloud-berry), about as 
large as a raspberry, of a bright yellow 
color, and with an agreeable acid fla- 
vor. Eggs, very nice salmon, some- 
times trout, are generally to be had, 
and go far to make up for the lack of 
fresh meat. At some stations one 
may have chickens or wild birds ; and 
there is a kind of sausage-meat, in 
balls, made of beef or venison, seasoned 
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with onions, which is very good. Po- 
tatoes are not plenty, and there are no 
other vegetables; but surely we may 
do without them for a while. For a 
luxury we may have pancakes, like 
ours at home, only very thin. The 
great grievance is the bread, which, 
with their good butter, would not be 
bad, if the natives did not, unfortu- 
nately, prefer it sour, and purposely 
allow. it to become so: else it would 
be like the rye-bread we find in the 
country here, and is of the same color. 
But, knowing that travellers do not 
like it, they usually have English 
biscuits on hand; and they have, too, 
which is not sour, a thin, wafer-like 
biscuit, made of barley, rye, or oat- 
meal, which they call “flatbréd.” No 
thin gingerbread ever attained its ex- 
treme tenuity, and, though many like 
it very much, they have to eat great 
quantities of it to satisfy their hunger. 
The peasants make it in large sheets, 
four or five feet square, baking them 
on flat iron plates, and stack them 
away for future use. 

This is, on an average, what one 
can find to eat. At the stations near 
cities, there will be considerable vari- 
ety. At remote stationsin the moun- 
tain fields, one may, perhaps, find only 
the habitual gréd, or oatmeal-por- 
ridge of the peasants, which he pre- 
fers to eat with sour milk; the family, 
each provided with a wooden spoon, 
sitting about the table, and eating 
from two great dishes in the centre, — 
one of porridge, one of milk, —dip- 
ping from each by turns. 

Another almost indispensable arti- 
cle for the tourist’s outfit is a “ Hand- 
book for Norway,” by Mr. Bennett, 
an Englishman at Christiania. He 
saw a chance for an advantageous 
business, by establishing a kind of 
travellers’ agency; and a very great 
convenience it is to them, as well as 
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profitable to ‘himself. A very impor- 
tant man he is, too, in his own estima- 
tion, as he gives audience, one after 
another, to the tourists who seek his 
aid; and his office is full of people 
awaiting his leisure. He will engage 
an interpreter, let or buy vehicles, lay 
out routes, give advice, and do any 
thing in his line of business; often 
arranging from orders by letter, so 
that the impatient sportsman may not 
be delayed in reaching the fishing or 
hunting grounds in the north, to 
which he is eagerly hastening. Nor 
is he averse to turning an honest 
penny by the sale of photographs, 
Norwegian relics and curiosities, and 
wood-carvings, displayed in his ‘office, 
or of English books, long rows of the 
familiar Tauchnitz edition inviting 
to their purchase. If one has no 


other friend in town, probably the 
best or only thing he can do is to take 
advantage of Mr. Bennett’s assistance. 


But, in any case, one must provide 
himself with the “ Hand-book ;” and 
no other guide-book is necessary. 
All the routes in Norway are laid 
down, and the stations given, with the 
distances between them. - A new edi- 
tion is published every year, — not an 
unimportant item, since the stations 
are frequently transferred. Not only 
are these all indicated; but the char- 
acter of them is stated, —very neces- 
sary information; for the station-houses 
are almost the only inns of the coun- 
try, and it is quite desirable to select 
the best for meals and lodging, as one 
may do by varying the length of the 
day’s journey.’ It is easily done, too, 
if one is not in haste ; and here let me 
say, that no tourist should try to go 
through Norway inahurry. It would 
only be to certainly expose himself to 
constant vexation. The steamboats 
with which your route connects run 
only on stated days; and it requires 
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no little study of a pamphlet of time- 
tables, which Mr. Bennett also pub- 
lishes, so to calculate the journey that 
days of waiting may be avoided. 
And then the unhappiness of such a 
traveller at any delay in supplying 
horses; for delay, of course, often 
comes. For example: the golden 
rule for this mode of journeying is to 
start betimes. You then get ahead 
of the travel in the same direction, 
and have a good chance of finding 
horses ready at your call for, perhaps, 
two stations. But then you must 
remember there are people coming 
from the other direction, enough, per- 
haps, with those who may have slept 
at this station, to have required all the 
horses on hand; and the reserves must 
be sent for. Later in the day, these, 
also, may have gone out, and you must 
wait two or three hours for some of 
them to return, rest the hour required 
by law, and be fed, and, after all, have 
the pain of driving tired animals, when 
in the morning they were fresh and 
brisk. The rule is, then, to make 
your long distances in the forenoon, 
and be content to take advantage of 
a good station when you reach one 
before supper-time. Here, we should 
say, “Before nightfall;” but. that 
would not express our meaning there, 
for night does not come at all. When 
near our highest point, we saw the 
pink reflection of the sun on clouds and 
lake at midnight, and could scarcely 
believe it reality. The two weeks. 
coasting northwards necessary to 
reach the point whence the “ midnight 
sun” is seen, deterred us from going. 
We regretted it less, since we saw 
many of the beautiful twilight effects 
ascribed to it, although not beholding 
a sun which never set. 

The Norwegians call their govern- 
ment the freest in the world: it cer- 
tainly is a very free monarchy. The 
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king, Oscar IT., has just succeeded his 


brother Carl, who was a warm patron 
of art, and himself no mean artist. 
To his influence is, perhaps, due the 
excellence which gave to Norwegian 
paintings so high a rank at the Vienna 
Exposition. Oscar was. crowned last 
summer at Trondhjem, as King of 
Norway and Sweden, having pre- 
viously been made sovereign of Swe- 
den, as King of Sweden and Nor- 
way. He has very little power com- 
pared with that of the Storthing, or 
parliament, which is a popular body 
of two branches; titles having been 
abolished several years ago. They 
alone manage the finances of the 
country; and though it is poor, and 
has comparatively little to expend, 
they have showed themselves wise in 
making large appropriations for im- 
proving roads. They have seen that 
this was the only way to open up 
their country, and very perfectly they 
have done their work. ‘The best tri- 
umphs of Swiss engineering do not 
surpass these, — smooth as a garden- 
walk, graded to a gentle ascent, pro- 


tected by strong walls or great bowlders. 


where there are steep precipices, cut 
into or through overhanging cliffs. 
Once made, they are assigned to 
neighboring farmers to keep in re- 
pair; and little posts with their names 
and other hieroglyphics are set along 
the road to. mark the boundaries of 
their sections. The principal high 


. Poads, of which there are but six 


traversing the country, are already 
nearly finished. And so one never 
feels outside of civilization. How 
could he, with the telegraph-line 
stretching above him, seeming to con- 
nect him with the whole world, yet 
silently, not in the discordant way of 
railroads with their bustling trains? 
But let one turn aside from these 
main roads to visit the great glaciers, 


or one of the three great water- 
falls, and he may have wild nature 
and adventure at will. He would, 
too, see the costumes, which have 
nearly disappeared from the more 
frequented regions, and are only seen 
on holidays, or when, perhaps, on 
the lakes a little boat brings out from 
the shore peasants from some remote 
hamlet; and the steamboat, a link 
between these small settlements and 
the outer world, stops for a mo- 
ment to draw the little boats along- 
side, gives or receives passengers, 
and then leaves them to row 
back, the people grouping them- 
selves picturesquely with uncon- 
scious grace. 

We will now suppose the General 
to have completed all his arrange- 
ments, and early one charming morn- 
ing the two carriages to finally start 
from the door of our hotel, followed 
by the best wishes of our friend Con- 
sul Gade, the obsequious bows of a 
troop of waiters, and solemn hat-lift- 
ings of the porter. Out through the 
charming suburbs of Christiania, a 
brisk ride of eight or nine miles 
brings us-to the first station. Our 
drivers stop before it, jump from the 
box, and begin at once to unharness; 
the tolk calls for horses; there is a 
stir within ; and soon our new steeds 
appear. No time is lost in getting 
them into harness, and mean while 
the boys or men, or even girls, who 
have accompanied us thus far to take 
back the horses, are, perhaps, already 
on their homeward way, sometimes 
producing a bridle and riding, some- 
times walking beside them. 

If one is thirsty, he may always buy 
of the station-master a bottle of 
Christiania beer, — a nice article, and 
apparently harmless. 

It is about ten miles to the next 
station ; and by this time every one is 
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delightfully hungry. Mr: Bennett 
calls this a “fair station:” so we dis- 
mount, and ask for luncheon. Soon 
good coffee, eggs, cheese, and all the 
house affords, is set before us; but 
oh, what bread! This was our first 
experience of the national sourness, 
which by and by we came to regard 
with less and less disfavor. Re- 
freshed, we continue on our way, and 
after two stations drive into the little 
town of Hénefos, and to Mad. Glat- 
ved’s Hotel, which quite justifies its 
warm recommendation. It isin many 
respects like a Swiss pension. Héne- 
fos is much resorted to as an excur- 
sion from Christiania, the road over 
which we had come to-day, the Ringe- 
rige, being one of the most beautiful, 
though not the grandest, in Norway. 
Our next day’s journey was chiefly 
by steamer on the Randsfiord; the 
carriages being easily hoisted on board 
by means of a crane. A “fiord” 


means primarily what we should call 
a bay extending far into the land, as 
nearly the whole coast of Norway is 
indented. Why some of the inland 


lakes are called so is not clear. At 
the end of our sail, as always, was a 
station; and horses were at hand, 
immediately put into the carriages ; 
and we proceeded on our way, to 
sleep at Skoien. The next morning 
began a four-days’ ride over the Fille- 
field; a “field” being an elevated 
plateau. We found a very nice little 
inn at Fagernaes, for the first night’s 
rest. It had been a station; and 
accommodations were much better 
there than at the present one. The 
landlord was young, with two sisters, 
—one of them, quiet and domestic, 
acting as housekeeper; the other, 
bright and accomplished, played the 
part of hostess. They gave us pos- 
session of the parlor, where was a 
piano, and other articles of elegance, 
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yet no carpet, and the walls and 
ceiling made of squared timber of 
white Norway pine filled in with 
cement, as many of the houses are 
built. Then Miss Thora, who spoke 
English very well, came in to enter- 
tain us, played on the piano, lent us 
books, and brought her photograph- 
book to show us friends in Bergen 
where she had lived. 

But, as we went on ascending 
among the mountains, every thing 
became more rude. For some dis- 
tance, the only buildings. were the 
“ saeter” huts, where the women live 
who pasture the cows at this height 
in summer, and make butter and 
cheese. The stations here were not 
attractive; and it is only fair to give 
@ picture of our worst experience in 
the most remote and desolate region 
just over the highest point of Fille- 
field. 

The chambers had but one chair; 
and we gladly searched our carpet- 
bags for gimlets, which a friend had 
suggested our taking, and thus had 
hooks to hang clothes upon. For 


-washstand an earthen basin was set 


upon the table; there were no cur- 
tains; and there was a general air of 
untidiness, very unusual, within and 
without. The food was served very 
unattractively; and an involuntary 
suspicion of its cleanliness made our 
box of biscuits most welcome. Yet 
even here the bed linen, though 
eoarse, was clean, and the beds no 
shorter than usual. To a tall person, 
the want of length of the beds is a 
constant grievance. They are nar- 
row, too, and sometimes built into the 
wall, like berths ; always single beds. 
But there is this to be said, that, 
unlike some other countries, one does 
not have to pay for comforts which are 
not given: prices are proportionate. 
Once we paid, for lodging and break- 
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fast for seven persons, a little more 
than two dollars. Doubtless the 
charge would often be as moderate 
away from the high roads. 

Finally, after six days’ journey 
from Christiania, an average of about 
forty miles a day, we reached the 
western coast at Leordalsoren, at 
the head of the Sognefiord, where the 
road comes to an end, and the journey 
must continue by steamboat for 
a while. We were not fatigued, 
though we had been on the road 
from seven o’clock in the morning to 
seven, eight, or nine at night, resting, 
perhaps, two hours at dinner-time, 
and with longer or shorter stays 
while changing horses, and walking 
on sometimes as a change from 
riding. Yet we were never too tired 
to enjoy our supper; and then a re- 
freshing sleep, and morning found us 
always ready for the fresh start. 
Besides the effect of the open air 
life, this was due to the comfortable 
temperature, and the almost total 
absence of dust, which is kept in 
subjection by the frequent showers. 

But, if you are tired of riding, do 
not make the mistake of taking pas- 
sage direct from here to Bergen, 
losing thereby one of the finest parts 


of Norway, but cross the fiord to 


Gudvangen, and you have the grand- 
est scenery of the Sognefiord; and 
thence is an unequalled ride of two 
days, over the Stallheim to Eide. 
No words can picture this ride. We 
wound through a deep valley, round 
one mountain-spur after another, till 
at last farther passage was barred by 
this Stallheim Mountain, directly 
ucross the valley, with a waterfall 
‘ rushing down on either hand. To 
pass over it, a wonderful road has 
been built for two miles, ascending 
gradually, in fifteen zig-zags, to an 
elevation of three thousand feet. The 
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view into the valley is most enchant- 
ing. The descent to sea-level the 
next day is by another equally fine 
winding road, with as beautiful land- 
scapes varied in details. But indeed 
all is beautiful. Eide is on the Har- 
danger-fiord; and those who have 


_Yead of the wonderful scenery of this 


fiord cannot have found too enthusi- 
astic a description. The steamboats 
are large and comfortable; and the 
sail to Bergen, through it and along 
the coast, is most delightful. 

Our stay at Bergen was necessarily 
brief. There seems to be some rivalry 
between it and Christiania, and many 
people prefer it; but we had no 
special interest there. The opera of 
Fidelio was to be given the night we 
left ; and we wished that the steamer’s 
day of sailing had allowed us to at- 
tend; but on it carried us along the 
coast, through the most charming 
scenery, to Molde, and then continued 
on its way to the North Cape with more 
enterprising tourists than we. Molde, 
like Leordalsoren, is a little fishing- 
town of one street, extending along 
shore, with a few scantily-furnished 
shops. From it a small steamboat runs 
to Naes, where the road through the 
Romsdal Valley begins. This is con- 
sidered the grandest region of Nor- 
way. The mountains are bold and 
rugged, more Alpine in character 
than those further south, which have 
rounded forms. It was a fit culmina- 
tion of our journey. After passing 
through it, we turned our faces south- 
ward, through the central route, — the 
Guldbrandsdal, with its peaceful river 
and fertile farms ; and, the road always 
tending downwards, in five days from 
Molde — the last by Midsen Lake and 
railroad — we were again in Christi- 
ania. 

Looking back on these delightful 
four weeks, the mind is filled with 
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pictures’ which no pen can paint. 
One peculiarity of Norwegian scenery 
is, that there is always water in the 
landscape. Now you look out upon 
the broad fiord away to the sea; now 
you ride by a river gliding peacefully 
by; now @ brook splashes along; 


. then the road rises high above a. 


lovely lake; soon it descends to its 
shore; anon it leads by a rushing 
torrent, tearing wildly down in a suc- 
cession of cascades. And, if none of 
these are in sight, there is almost 
sure to be a waterfall pouring down 
from the heights above, its source in 
the melting glaciers, — sometimes so 
many in sight at once that we grow 
quite indifferent unless they are 
specially fine. And then there are 
the snow-crowned mountains looming 
up in shining whiteness; and their 
icy glaciers sometimes extend almost 
to the water of the fiords on the 
western coast. And, amid all this, 
imagine the picturesque farmhouse, 
groups of low buildings of logs with 
ends nicely mortised together, many 
of them with turf-covered roofs on 
which grass and bright flowers are 
growing. Imagine the peasants, with 
their gay handkerchiefs, resting on 


their rakes in the fragrant hay-field 


to gaze upon the passing carriages. 
And lastly, though many will find in 
it their chief delight, imagine the 
wild flowers! Although spring opens 
so late, the kindly sun lingers so long 
each day, that growth is marvellously 
rapid; and the harvest is not later 
than that of more southern climes. 
The flowers, too, burst all together 
into beauty. At different altitudes 
may be found a range from the 
anemone and violet of our early 
spring to the gorgeous asters of our 


autumn. The fields present a con- 
stant kaleidoscope of changing 
colors. No wonder a Linneus arose 
in these lands of the North. We 
continually stop our carriages to dis- 
mount, and fill our hands with the 
lovely blossoms, and at the end of the 
first day find we have eighty differ- 
ent species, a number afterwards 
greatly increased. Among them, be- 
sides our most common wild flowers, 
are many which are found in our old- 
fashioned country gardens. Were 
these introduced by some of our Nor- 
wegian ancestors ? or are the English 
wild flowers the same, and did the 
Pilgrim Fathers bring them? The 
little pansies, springing by the road- 
side as plenty as buttercups, with 
their friéndly little faces, make us feel 
as if Norway were not far from home, 
and that all these northern lands 
have a common kinship. 

What, then, are the advantages of 
travel in Norway? First the health- 
fulness of breathing fresh air, instead 
of the atmosphere of a stifling railroad 
compartment, with moderate exercise 
and simple food. Then the comforta- 
ble temperature, freedom from dust, 
absence of railroads and their cross- 
ings, the long days (which relieve one 
of all fear of getting benighted), and 
the fresh* horses every few miles. 
Not less important is the freedom 
from conventionality, the unceremo- 
nious meeting with fellow-travellers, 
who are much more apt to be agreea- 
ble than on more fashionable routes, 
and the character of the Norwegian 
people, who are, in general, honest, 
kindly, neat, and intelligent, and 
among whom it is rare to find one 
who cannot at least read and write. 
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SLING-STONES. 
A HUNGARIAN STORY. 


BY MORITZ JOKAI. 


In the old days, when Kuzuk was 
still pacha of Grosswardein, the good 
city of Debreczin, the headquarters 
of the real Magyar race, suffered 
many trials. That mad Turk be- 
came enraged at the merest trifle, 
and then he at once threatened to 
destroy the city with fire and sword, 
to slaughter its men, to drag its 
women into slavery, to give up its 
treasures to pillage, and to sow with 
salt the place where it had stood. 

The mild and wise magistrates of 
Debreczin used to try with prayers 
and presents to soothe the anger of 
this crazy Turk. But one day Mein 


‘ Herr Stefan Dobosy, the great grand- 


son of Michael Dobosy, the immortal 
hero of 1526, became a magistrate. 

He was an obstinate and fiery man; 
and when Pacha Kuzuk, for some 
foolish reason, again threatened to 
attack the city, Mein Herr Stefan 
Dobosy sent word to him, — 

“Come on!” 

Thereupon Pacha Kuzuk fell into 
a terrible rage ; and, commanding his 
troops to mount,fhe set out on that 
same night, and the next morning he 
stood before Debreczin. 

“ Well, then, I am here!” 

Now, the city had by no means any 
thing like strong walls, neither moats 
nor drawbridges. It stood, indeed, 
on a wide and very fertile plain of 
black soil. Its sole defences consisted 
of twelve crumbling towers, from 
which the citizens used to defend 
themselves against the roving bands 
of thieves. These were of brick, 
unplastered, and were roofed with 


reeds. They would have fallen to 
pieces at the first shot. Each one of 
them had been provided on the back 
with a stairway of rotten planks, 
which led up from without to a sur- 
rounding wooden landing, which gave 
access to the tower; and so, if this 
stairway had been removed, no one 
who was in the tower could leave 
it. 

Each of these ninepin shaped tow- 
ers guarded one of the gates of Debrec- 
zin, but at a respectful distance, so 
that it should not be destroyed by an 
enemy attacking the city, thereby 
keeping the city from the necessity 
of building a new one. When you 
saw the towers, all that you thought 
of was, that the roof of each was 
good for nothing but for the storks 
to build their nests on; for these 
harmless birds stood till evening upon 
one leg, and chattered for hours long, 
as if they protected the city in the 
securest manner. 

Pacha Kuzuk had so arranged his 
arrival as to bring his troops before 
all the twelve gates at once; and 
directed against each of the red brick 
towers one of the great round cannon, 
loaded to the muzzle, desiring to 
speak to the Debrecziners in this 
fashion. 

Instantly there came out of the 
city a Greek named Panajoti, who, 
although a native of Stamboul, was 
established in Debreczin: he was an 
old acquaintance of Pacha Kuzuk. 
So, when the city had any nice affair 
to settle, they regularly sent this 
Greek with the same to the pacha, 

. 





believing he would not be immedi- 
ately impaled. 

“ Well, what do the magistrates in 
‘Debreczin say ? ” 

“ Your Excellency, the truth is, that 
this Stefan Dobosy is a drunken dog. 
When your threat came to us, he im- 
mediately put all the young girls, 
women, and children, ‘into wagons, 
and sent them away to Tokaj. Then 
he had the order cried through the 
town, that whosoever had any valua- 
ble property should tear it to pieces, 
hew it down, or throw it into the 
wells; and, as soon as the enemy 
should seize the city, that they should 
at once set it on fire in forty places, 
throw fire into every church, into 
every tower; and then that every one 
should seize his spear, or mount his 
horse (if he had one); and then would 
he, Dobosy, tell them from which gate 
they should rush out; and truly 
should they so retreat from here, that 
nevermore should any one of them so 
much as even turn his face towards 
Debreczin. Mein Herr Kuzuk, how 
would your Highness be justified, 
should the sultan inquire what has 
become of the great city of Debrec- 
zin, which has so loyally paid to the 
Porte so many taxes, which has 
furnished such distinguished advisers, 
and has so richly furnished the army 
with flour and forage? Will he, then, 
be pleased that your Highness has 
burnt this city to ashes, and sowed 
the place with salt, where it stood in 
righteous anger, because your water- 
pipe no longer drew well, and burned 
unevenly ? ” 

All this Mein Herr Stefan Dobosy 
had instructed Panajoti to say; and 
he repeated it word for word. 

“You confounded, thick-skulled 
Calvinist!” cried the pacha angrily : 
“he is just obstinate and crazy 
enough to do what he says.” Kuzuk 
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wished, in fact, not to be answerable 
for destroying so fine a city as De- 
breezin merely in order to appease 
his own ill-humor; for at that time 
there was in the Hungarian low- 
lands no other city so thickly settled 
and well provisioned in a day’s jour- 
ney. The city was so necessary in 
that place, that, had it not been stand- 
ing, the Turks would have thought 
it necessary to build one there. 

“The vagabond dog,” growled the 
pacha again, “knows very well that 
I do not wish to destroy his city; and 
therefore he dares to address me in 
this lofty tone. Yet, should I receive 
him out here upon the open, I know 
I should make him, in that case, 
travel such a road that his footprints 
would be marked with blood.” 

Panajoti declared earnestly, that 
the residents of Debreczin were 
resolute to the highest degree, and 
just as soon as the pacha should have 
a trumpet sounded, or a cannon fired, 
the whole city would at once burst 
into flames, and every thing would be 
lost; for all the treasures had been 
buried, and the women and children 
were already far on the other side 
of the Theiss: the men would be 
enraged; one would seize a scythe; 
another a sabre, and even then they 
could hardly do sufficient execution 
to satisfy themselves, so highly ex- 
asperated would they be. 

The pacha saw that Panajoti was 
right. The Debrecziners had for 
once triumphed over him. He called 
back the troops who had deployed 
before the gates; he had the cannon 
turned about, and said he would show 
mercy to the Debrecziners; that they 
might be tranquil, he would do 
them no harm; that in the future he 
would treat them graciously. He 
specially praised Mein Herr Stefan 
Dobosy for his resolute and coura- 
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geous conduct, and said he would 
bear him no ill-will on account of 
this skilful triumph. “Nay, more, 
should he ever be in trouble, let him 
come to me, he can rely upon my 
protection; and, should Mein Herr 
Stefan Dobosy ever come to Gross- 
wardein, he must certainly find the 
pacha’s house: the pacha would cer- 
tainly receive him more cordially 
than he had been received by Do- 
bosy.” 

So the pacha turned back, with all 
his army and all his baggage, to 
Grosswardein, which was then’ the 
central post of the Turkish power in 
Lower Hungary. 

The Debrecziners drew a long breath 
after his departure; and everybody 
praised the magistrate, who had 
shown all his ten claws so plainly, 
that the Turk had beaten his retreat 
so quickly. But Kuzuk Pacha had 
hardly come back to Grosswardein, 
when he sent to Badrul Bey, the 
chief of his black cavalry, and gave 
him this order : — 

“ To-morrow evening, as soon as it 
is dark, start with five hundred horse- 
men, and ride at your quickest to 
Dioszeg. Whoever you meet going 
out or coming in, ask him what is 
the way to Grosskalo. Ride on that 
road yourself with your men. Keep 
on till midnight so, but then stop, and 
break across into a swampy meadow, 
where nobody can track you. As 
soon as you have passed the swamp, 
and come out on the upland, you can 
pick what sheep and oxen you choose 
from the flocks and herds. So keep 
on till you come in sight of Leta 
As soon as you see the towers of 
Leta, cut down your guide, and take 
your whole party into the thick woods 
there yourself. . In the woods you will 
find some charcoal-men, or herds- 
men; and you must make them lead 
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you through the forest, without show- 
ing yourselves, till you come out at 
the other end of it above Hadhaz. 
Then put your guides out of the way 
again, and remain in your hiding- 
place: stay there day after day, 
though you should stay a week; but 
never come, back to me out of the 
woods, until you see the four or five 
hundred baggage-wagons coming up 
from Tokaj. The wagons will be 
crowded full of lovely girls and 
women: they will have with them 
some money and other gold; and all 
these women you will bring to me, 
down to the smallest brat. If there 
should be any men there, cut them 
down also, and leave them. What- 
ever money you find, divide among 
your soldiers. Bat all the women 
and little folks you are to bring to. 
me at Grosswardein. Understand 
what Isay. Your head is in yourown ~ 
hands: now take care of it.” 

Badrul Bey understood his orders, 
and started out. The negro chief 
was a good man to trust with such a 
business. He was a shifty fellow, 
who would push through swamp or 
wood through the whole kingdom, 
without once dismounting from his 
horse: he never brought his troop 
into camp without plenty of meat 
and drink, and would carry out the 
order given him without fail, to the 
cutting-down of every peasant-boy that 
led him. 

Now, Kuzuk Pacha could say to 
the Debrecziners, “ Where is the joke 
now? Have you outwitted me, or 
are you chuckling at me? You may 
have to laugh on the other side of 
your mouths, still.” 


A long line of country-wagons is 
grinding along the highway from 
Tokaj to Hadhaz. It is the caravan 
from Debreczin, — five hundred wag. 


A 
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ons, one behind another, crowded full 
of women and girls; not one man 
among them, nor a boy big enough to 
hold a whip! The women were their 
own teamsters. All the men-folk 
they had in the party had their hands 
bound tight in baby-clothes ; for they 
were only nursing babies. So many 
women and so many girls together, 
you can guess what chattering and 
crying there was, and what queer 
notions they brought along the way 
with them. “Will Master Dobosy 
drive the Turks away from the town? 
Will he really frighten them?” 
That is all they have to talk about, as 
a whole week crawls by; and out of 
that their little hearts made fright 
enough, I can tell you. 

One of the wagons was full of 
young girls, who sang, over and over 
again, a very old song, which you may 
hear to this day anywhere between 
the Theiss and Molda: — 


“My duckling dives down in the water, 
All in the country of No Land; 

For mammy calls out to her daughter 
All the way off to Poland.” 


Or another one would sing: — 


“ Where shall I hide? 
See, I am tied !— 
Tied hand and foot, 
And in irons, to boot.” 


This song was very much in fash- 
ion then: God knows, the poor Hun- 
garian sung it right from the bottom 
of bis heart. 

This time, the girls sung it all 
through their weary way; and their 
quivering voices flung it up into the 
heavens so high, that the poor little 
Jarks hardly dared to sing back again. 
When mid-day came, the whole cara- 
van rested under the edge of the 
green mound which rose above the 


broad puszta.’ Who built up this 
mound? Are our bones in it, or 
somebody’s else? Probably only 
ours, because the whole region round 
there is so very cold. 

There was no village and no town 
in the neighborhood. Here and 
there-you would come on an open 
hamlet, what they called a “Tanya,” 
surrounded by hay-stacks; and even 
these were very far apart. There 
was no trace of cultivated land: the 
whole plain was given up to sheep 
and to cattle. 

Byt the “Fata Morgana,” what 
the Hungarians call “Délibab,” and 
other people “mirage,” — that won- 
derful, fanciful, and many-colored re- 
flection in the air which you may see 
on the steppes of the Eastern world, 
and the prairies of the West,— would 
bejuggle them every day by showing 
its ravishing pictures on the enor- 
mous plains of the Hungarian puszta. 
Yet the people of those regions are 
so much accustomed to them, that 
they pay no more attention to them 
than to shadows in the sunshine. 
There might be the sight of raging 
seas; but nobody would think of 
going there to swim: or there might 
be the sight of broad forests; and 
nobody would go there for shade. 
All the cities and palaces which the 
“Fata Morgana” represent are im- 
ages to which they are all entirely 
accustomed; and nobody pays any 
more thought to them than you do to 
Pepper’s ghost when you see it. 
Just at this time, the Délibab was 

every morning in particularly good 
humor. Hot and heavy blazed the 
sun down upon the puszta; so that 
the earth cracked open, and the deep 
soil all broke into little bits. That is 


just the day for the “ Fata Morgana” 


1 These Hungarian pusztas are precisely similar 
to the Western prairies. 
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to delight in. A troop of young 
girls who wanted to see the wonder 
ran up to the top of the green mound, 
and looked out upon the sky. 

All around them extended a sea 
of raging waves, as far as the hori- 
zon: from this there stretched up to 
the heavens all the different shadow- 
pictures, — blue islands swimming in 
the sea, which would grow larger and 
‘higher as they looked on, all covered 
with green forests of leafy trees. 
They could see the reflections of the 
trees pointing down into the water; 
then the island would sink away;,and 
the waves of the sea would flow to- 
gether over it, and cover it more and 
more, till it was altogether gone. 
There, on the other side, are great 
palaces with wonderful towers, and 
churches of pale blue; and all around 
these the sea is washing; and it 
shakes them all as they swim here 
and there, till at last they tumble 
into ruins, and the towers and the 
steeples fall down upon each other. 
At last the sea is gone, and all you 
ean see is the track of a stray crane 
who is quietly flying across from one 
side to the other. 

The girls on the top of the mound 
were talking about all these changes : 
“See! that one is just like the white 
church in'Debreczin. There is one 
just like the watch-tower in Gross- 
wardein. The roof is split in just 
the same way.” 

“Girls, girls!” cried out a young 
mother, who was at the foot of the 
hill, hushing her chubby baby, “it 
isn’t good to play with witchcraft. 
“Twill bring no blessing to the house, 
when you make it out in the Déli- 
bab: it’s bad luck for any city to be 
copied in the sky. Be still with your 
godless chatter !” 

“Hush!” cried suddenly all of 
them together; and then the words 
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died away upon their lips: they all 
looked speechless, with eyes amazed. 

What was it that they saw on the 
sky ? 

In the direction of Hadhaz, high 
above the sea of the mirage, there 
was the image of a horseman which 
appeared suddenly upon the pale sky. 
A horseman, not to be mistaken, 
of colossal proportions, with a quiver 
over his shoulder, with a pointed 
turban on his head, and with the 
reins in his hand, rose in one instant 
above the broad ocean. The feet of 
the horse did not touch the earth: 
the whole was like the light-blue 
shadow of a phantom thrown across 
the yellow heaven. 

“ Jesus Christ, do not forsake us!” 
cried out these poor frightened folk, 
as they saw this shadowy phantom 
pass by, — a phantom not terrible to us 
with all our science, but which they 
had never seen nor heard of. This 
form of a warrior far away moved 
across the heavens as large as the 
cloudy ghost of a giant: in the next 
moment a crowd of new forms passed 
across the sky, —all armed giants. 
Some stood resting against their horses 
over the mirror of the deceitful sea; 
of some you could only see the heads 
and shoulders: but there were some 
where you could see the whole body, 
and these would be fastened to other 
bodies. You would see two shadows 
sticking together, and the heads, arms, 
and weapons stretching up and down 
from the point where they united. 
Suddenly all this disappeared; and 
nothing was left in the heaven but two 
broad rays of light, and two light-blue 
strips of ribbon upon the cloudy back- 
ground, extending down to the very 
horizon. 

“ Jesus Christ! Turks and Tartars 
on the watch for us.” 

This was the cry of the crowd of 
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women as they huddled all together, 
without help and without council, 
there in the midst of the great desert. 

The mothers clasped their babies in 
their arms, and rushed with them to 
the wagons. The maidens scattered 
on the road even their beloved scarfs 
and their ear-rings, thinking, that, 
while the robbers stopped to collect 


these, they could be hastening on their’ 


flight; for they all knew that the 
troop must be watching for them. 

“ Away, away! To Béssérmény! 
Haste, haste! We must leave the 
track. Haste!” 

So the poor army of women, in 
terrible fear, turned aside from their 
way. ll the line of wagons followed 
at the yisk of the very lives of the 
beasts, as they went over the prairies, 
where there was no track. Nobody 


sang any more; but many a psalm’ 


came to them as they rode; and 
many a heart sighed to itself, as they 
looked back upon the frightful dis- 
tance, and would ery out to heaven : — 

“O merciful God above! protect us 
from our cursed enemy, as thou hast 
revealed him to us so wonderfully: 
save thy poor handmaidens from his 
pursuit; for we have no one but thee 
to rest upon, O Lord, God of heaven!” 

And the Lord had indeed another 
miracle in store for that day. 

As the frightened women looked 
back from moment to moment, the 
whole sky behind them grew. black, 
just where they had seen the terrible 
phantoms. Instead of the giant ghosts 
which had been chasing each other, 
the whole horizon between heaven and 
earth, and all the birch-wood of Had- 
haz were dark as night in the distance. 
First the mountains of clouds stood 
sharp against the sky; then the wind 
hurled them up higher and higher; 
in a moment more, the great black 
pile stretched as far as you could see ; 


then there moved across it other mass- 
es of a dead blue gray ; and you could 
hear the muttering of a giant’s voice, 
which said, “R-r-r-r-un ! R-r-r-un !” 

The wagons rumbled on with the 
horses at a gallop, till they found rest 
at the village of Béssérmény. 


Badrul Bey waited ‘two nae in 
his ambush in the Hadhaz woods. He 
had done to the letter all that Kuzuk 
Pacha had bidden him do. If he 
asked the way from anybody, he sabred 
him at once, by way of thanks, so that 
he might ‘tell no tales. Every troop 
kept the very place appointed to it; 
and, if any unwitting wayfarer stum- 
bled upon them, Badrul Bey and his 
men made an end of him in no time. 
For this they used their silent arrows, 
not choosing to risk the report of their 
noisy muskets. 

Nobody could discover them; and 
nobody could warn the girls and the 
women of Debreczin that they were 
so near. No. And God? — He 
saw them; and in the mirror of 
the Délibab he revealed them to the 
poor women rushing on their destruc- 
tion, and stretched out the whole dis- 
play of this hidden treachery before 
them. Praised be his holy name! 

At noon of the third day, the 
scouts of Badrul Bey came into the 
thick of the wood to announce to him, 
that in the distance, on the prairie, 
there was a long train in sight, which 
threw up a perfect cloud of dust, as 
hundreds of wagons, one after another, 
came trailing on. 

“That is they!” 

Badrul Bey himself rushed to the 
top of a little hill to look around him. 
Was he, perhaps, the enormous giant 
whose shadow appeared on the heav- 
ens, with his quiver on his back, and 
the pointed turban on his head ? 

“That is they! Let them come 
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his fierce bride before him, with his 


near. ‘Nobody can put them on their 
guard, — nobody !” 
'~ Of a sudden, the dust-cloud that 
was approaching wavered for a mo- 
ment; and then, instead of approach- 
ing leisurely, as before, turned hastily 
on one side; and the carriages could 
be seen with the poor beasts, gallop- 
ing away from the morass. 

Badrul Bey looked on in a rage. 
“¢ Who can have betrayed us ?” 

Then, as if in answer to his ques- 
tion, a rustling swept through the 
wood ; the high beech-trees all bent, 
groaning, down; and a most terrible 
gale swept howling over the plain; 
and a thick cloud of yellow dust envel- 
oped all the country. 

Badrul Bey was not used to be 
afraid of storms. He had studied in 
Kuzuk Pacha’s school. 

“Up with your lances!” he cried 
to his horsemen. “The points of the 
lances will scatter the storm. We 
must after the runaways. Out on 
the plain!” 

Ah! there was another commander 
on the plain. Straight across the 
prairie, cutting right through the train 
of the pursuers, there rode the wild 
Whirlwind, the bride of the Storm. 
The lithe spirit proudly dances over 
the whole plain, tosses her locks in 
the clouds, so that all her hair flutters 
free ; while on her delicate feet, hid- 
den in the dust, she is twirling faster 
and faster. Now she bows to the right, 
and now to the left; now stretches 
up, fine by degrees, and tosses her 
proud head higher and higher. Woe 
to any thing mortal or earthly that 
comes ‘in her way! she shatters it in 
pieces, and scatters it to all the winds. 
Roofs and hay-ricks and trees, torn up 
by the roots, dance round and. round, 
like chips:in a whirlpool. 

After her comes her bridegroom, 
the. Thunder-storm. He is driving 
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fire in hand: he is stretching out his 


‘arms for her, and will chase her to the 
death. Oh! the love of these spirits 


for each other is something terrible. 
In an instant the whirlwind envel- 
oped Badrul Bey’s troop in such a 
cloud of sand, that no one knew which 
was forward, or which was back. The 
air*was dark as pitch. Not one of the 


horsemen could see another through 
the cloud which was so thick that 
even the lightning did not shine 
through: only you could hear the 
thunder drawing nearer and nearer. 


Badrul Bey’s horse trembled under 
him. The storm tore off his turban 
from his head, and stripped his little 
banneret from his lance. 

“Q God! God of the Hungari- 
ans!” muttered the negro, shaking his 
fist above him at the sky. “Thou 
hast taken the part of thine own peo- 
ple; but thou canst not deliver them 
from me!” 

As soon as the braggart chief had 
uttered this blasphemy, something 


-hard struck him sharp on his shoul- 


der, so that his arm fell lame from the 
blow. . 

What was it? 

A great block of ice, which did net 
come alone; for after it heaven let 


‘loose all its. thunder-stones, crashing 


and cracking quick and hard. The 
misshapen stones smashed down out 
of the sky,—some as big as an egg; 
others like transparent nuts, or more 
like the head of Badrul Bey’s own 
mace, studded with nails; for a dozen 
lumps would be. frozen together, so 
that, wherever the heavy thing fell, it 
gave a murderous blow. The light- 
ning flashed from one,end of. the sky 
to the other; and, as the white. plain 
was piled fetlock deep with blocks of 
ice, there was @ groaning so loud, that 
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you would have thought it was being 
‘erushed by the fall of the heavens. 

“ Allah Karim! Allah Ekber!” 
‘eried out the disappointed slave-hunt- 


ers, flying wildly before the icy sling- - 
‘the erestfallen Badrul Bey. 
‘can fight against Heaven? This is a 


stones, which were banging down upon 
them, with horrid rage, from every side, 
and which they had never seen in their 
lives at home. The struggles of 
their horses, which were raging ‘with 
‘terror, made the alarm more horrible ; 
and, if any one of them kept up his 
courage for an instant, the terrible 
lightning was too much for him, flash- 
ing here, and cracking ‘there, while 
pouring down upon them the blocks 
‘of ice, as millions of diamonds and 
silver-stones, poured down out of the 
heavens. 

“ Allah is Allah; and there is ‘no 
help but in him,” so cried the pre- 
destined Turks as they rushed here 
‘and there, wherever their horses car- 
ried them. A part rushed to the 


‘forest which they had just left ;- and 
there they were caught among the 
trunks and trees which were flung 


‘down by the gale: another part 
“pressed forward, and ‘so: plunged into 
the raging stream into which the 
swampy brook had swelled in half an 
hour after the breaking of the cloud. 
‘Some, who tried to ride through the 
storm, kept all the way in its path, 
and were hustled and beaten by it for 
miles. When it had spent its fury, 
Badrul Bey could not rally more than 


fifty of his five hundred horse- 


men. 

Some twenty of them were mortally 
wounded, lying here and there with 
‘gaping wounds in their’breasts, or with 
their heads knocked in, or thelz ribs 
‘broken. Many had been thrown from 
their horses by the ice; others were 
buried in it so completely, that you 
could hardly see a hand. The whole 
plain looked like a wilderness sown all 
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over with great and little petbles, all 
so white and so cold! 
These sons of the palmy oases of 


‘Ethiopia had never seen ice’ before. 


“ Wonders upon wonders!” said 
“ Who 


strange god, whom these Hungarians 
serve ; and he works wonders to show 
his love of them. Allah preserve us 
from the wrath of the strange god!” 

And now he began to ask himself 
how Kuzuk Pacha would be satisfied, 
—whether he would believe him, when 
he came back with his troop so cut up, 
after he had let the women escape 
him; and whether Kuzuk would be- 
lieve in such a miracle as none of 
them had ‘ever heard of before. He 


‘could not have any better voucher for 


his words than. to fill these very iron- 
bound chests, which he had brought 
with him for the jewels of the Debrec- 
zin girls, full of the thunder sling- 
stones as they had fallen from heaven. 
He would show these to the pacha to 
confirm his marvellous story of mis- 
fortune. 

So he filled four of the iron-bound 
chests to their brim, and bade the 
men swing them, two and two, over 
the backs of the pack-horses which 
he had brought with him, To make 
sure of his treasure, he locked the 


trunks himself, and kept the keys, and 
‘sealed the locks with wax. 


Two weary days they toiled back, 
before they came to Grosswardein. 
Meanwhile the wrecks of the shattered 
army straggled together once more. 
Some had : broken bones; all were 
wounded or bruised: there was not one 
who did not show a bruise or a scar. 

Meanwhile, from morning till night, 
the blazing sun streamed down upon 
them. Drop by drop, the water tric- 
kled out of the iron-bound trunks, and 
dried up as it came to’ the surface. 





A Silent Poet. 


Arrived at Grosswardein, the black 
bey, with his lame arm and hang-dog 
head, went at once to Kuzuk Pacha, 
told him his story, and waited in 
terror. ‘ 

Kuzuk Pacha heard the story with 
a scornful face, and would not believe 
a word of it. Badrul Bey ordered in 
the iron-bound trunks, and begged the 
pacha to see with his own eyes the 
sling-stones which had fallen from 
heaven. 

When the seals were taken off, and 
the locks were opened, there was not 
in any of the trunks a speck or a 
straw, —not a trace of one of the 
sling-stones ! 

Badrul Bey tore off his clothes. 
“ Allah, be gracious to me! The God 
of the Hungarian has made the sling- 
stones disappear with which he struck 
down my warriors.” 

“Lying coward!” screamed the 
pacha, who did not believe.one syllable 
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of what had -been said, “geese often 
kill hounds; and these hero-hearted 
women are more than a match for 
you.” 

So he hanged Badrul Bey outside 
the door. There he swung till even- 
ing. But he pardoned all the negroes 
who came home with him; for the rest 
he cut off half an ear of each, and 
sent them to Belgrade. 

The women of Debreczin all came 
home safe and sound. Kuzuk Pacha 
was glad to let alone people who had 
treated Badrul Bey so mercilessly ; 
and from that moment he held them 
in great honor. 


This story is written in the records 
of the Council of the noble city of 
Debreczin. Thou who readest, remem- 
ber that God still lives; that in his 
high heaven he knows how to protect 
his own; and that his arm is no short- 
er than it was then. 





A SILENT POET. 


BY CATHERINE J. SILLER. 


In a cot beside the Rhine, 

*Mid the scent of flower and wine, 
Sang a mother to her child, 

Half she wept, and half she smiled, — 
“ Guardian angels of my boy, 
Riches shall I ask, or joy ? 

Power, or fame, or happiness, 
Hope to seal and life to bléss ? 
Shall I pray that he may wear 
Crown of gold and ermine rare? 
Shall I wish that woe or weal 
May find him always true as steel, 
And that to the battle’s din 

He may enter but to win? 

Shall I ask that he may be 
Strong as soaring eagles free ? 
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Or that beauty on his face 

Tender lines and hues may trace? 
Ah, the dear God knoweth best! 
For no answer to my prayer 
Cometh through the golden west, 
Floating on the twilight air. 

Yet, methinks, the last light falls 
Like a glory on the child. 

Does he hear the wild bird calls ? 
For his soft lips curved and smiled. 
Ah, the good God knoweth best ! 
Let him slumber; time will be 
When his waking of his rest 
Shall be watched no more by me.” 


Day by day, and hour by hour, 

Grew the child to man’s estate ; 
Gifted with an eerie power, 

Loved and hated both by fate. 

Never wealth was in his hand, 

Never armies to command ; 
Battle-helm nor monarch’s crown 
Ever weighed his bright head down: 
But a mystic gift and wild 

Grew with him as grew the child ; 
For in wind and wave he heard 
Music not for other ears ; 

And the morning’s beauty stirred 
All his spirit even to tears. 

In his heart a thousand strings 
Thrilled to all harmonious things 
With vibrations sweet and low, 

As responsive harp-notes flow 

With a music of their own 

When one chord sends forth a tone. 
Bloom of May and fall of leaf, 

Rush of waves against the shore, 
Sunset’s crimson, bright and brief, 
Filled his soul till it ran o’er. 

From dark of night and dark of death 
He would shrink with shuddering breath ; 
Sin and suffering were to him 
Demon forms immense and dim; 
And the strange old earth he trod, 
Conscious of a present God. 
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Comrades shook their heads, and sighed, — 
Gold and fame he valued not, — 

He but smiled, and scarce replied: 
They pressed on, and soon forgot. 
Then he wept, as knowing well 

He alone must pass through time; 
But the thoughts he could not tell, 
Neither might he weave in rhyme. 
When he died, a simple cross 
Marked his grave, with lichens gray ; 
And the few who mourned his loss 
Knew not there a poet lay. 





OUR SKETCHING-CLUB. 


BY REV. R. 8T. JOHN TYRWHITT. 


NO. 


Ir was a warm late October morn- 
ing at Hawkstone: the tergiversa- 
tions of an English autumn were 
going on as usual; and a southerly 
wind and a cloudy sky had suc- 
ceeded a few days’ slight frost. 
Leaves were snowing down in the 
park; and the pale green turf was be-. 
ginning to be varied with yellow and 
red where they had drifted; while 
russet and gold gained on the pale 
green above. 

Let us “do this gentleman’s seat 
on our way,” as Moore says. Hawk- 
stone Holt near Bristlebury, then, was 
a fair type of the midland or northern 
old house and park, of the second or 
third order of size. The Lattermath 
family had enjoyed one great privi- 
lege from father to son in successive 
generations,—they never overbuilt 
themselves. The old house was not 
very old; and the family conviction 
always was, that it was big enough, 
and, moreover, that it was good taste 
to keep one’s house within one’s 
rents, rather than beyond them. It 
is surprising, if one happens to know 


Vv. 


any thing of a county, to think 
what havoc is wrought by architects 
and builders in the ranks of the 
Squirearchy. The bills are not the 
worst, though they are what they 
are: the really fatal thing is the in- 
fallible certainty, that, when you have 
built a habitation a little above your 
fortune, you will proceed to live in it 
a great deal above yourincome. But 
we are concerned with some small 
part of what the knight and lady of 
Hawkstone did, not with any thing 
they didn’t do. 

This morning, like other people, 
they came down to breakfast. The 
ways of the house were punctual; but 
breakfast was kept for late-comers up 
to any date, and you could have it in 
your room, if you liked; but nobody 
ever did. Even foreign visitors liked 
to come down by nine, and join in 
the endless chatter and goings-on of 
that big breakfast-table. There were 
prayers early, in the hall, which was 
on the Yorkshire principle, — large, 
low, and in the middle of the house. 
It was divided from the front-door 
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by a great porch, — 4 hall in itself, — 
dedicated to sticks, great-coats, um- 
brellas, and all odoriférous water- 
proofs, with some lemon verbenas and 
cape-jessamines to maintain a bal- 
ance of scents. This was. mostly 
plate-glass: within the hall all. was 
black oak, portraits, furs, antlers, 
Persian rugs, armor, curiosities, two 
or three pet breech-loaders in a glass 
case, books, newspapers, and infinite 
stationery. Flora did most of her 
vast letter-writing here. She said 
it was no use shutting herself up 
with a dictionary, or retiring at all: 
people were so sure to come after her, 
that she preferred being ready for 
people. Nothing ever seemed to inter- 
rupt her. She was young, and keen 
on. her leading idea always, so as to 
be able to “throw her tongue” when- 
ever she liked, without losing it, — 
such was the expression of her ad- 
miring husband. At all events, Lady 
Lattermath could and did talk and 
write with considerable piquancy on 
two subjects at once, or in the rapid- 
est succession. 

Well, her rooms were on one side 
of the hall, as we said, — on the west 
side of the house; and she had a 
conservatory, which worked round 
the corner ‘to the drawing-room on 
the south, and so on to the dining- 
room. Jack had a large study, dress- 
ing-room, and bed-room on the 
other side of the front-door, — of 
course I don’t mean the outside — 
and his private department ended in 
a sort of studio, workshop, and smok- 
ing-room, with a lathe, a small forge, 
and a large adjacent billiard-room. 
He hated all games on the cards, and 
never would have any thing at 
Hawkstone except whist, at decent 
‘hours, if he could help it; and this 
he was generally quite able to do. 
When they danced, it was in the 


large library, where there was an oak 
floor, and every thing ran on noise- 
less casters. All the rooms were 
large, and rather low: drawing-room 
white, pale turquoise, and paler crim- 
son, with dead gold; Eastern water- 
colors; a John Lewis and a Holman 
Hunt, the pride of that realist house- 
hold; Cairene sketches by Charley- 
Watton in the Sinai Desert; and one 
or two snow-scenes, for contrast; al- 
together, the room had interest and 
breadth of effect. Flora avoided bric- 
a-brac, and liked pictures, even be- 
yond decorative unity. One of the 
ideas she had gathered unawares 
from the perfectly unconscious May 
was to go in for ornament with defi- 
nite meaning. She would have facts, 
she said; and they must be facts of 
a high order, if possible; and the 
consequence was, that Jack and she, 
with May and Charles, were all griev- 
ously suspected of sentiment and 
imagination, and all sorts of things, 
which they were wise enough to re- 
pudiate in general terms.. They 


‘maintained relations with the intellec- 


tual world. - An unsoiled copy of “ The 
Oracle of Crotona” always lay on 
the table for those who liked it; but 
it enjoyed more rest in the household 
than it allowed to the literary world. 
“The great remedy for hypercriticism 
is, after all, not to read it,” said the 
Pan, who had long let little dogs 
bark, with his characteristic brutality 
of taking no notice. They yelped 
and yelped: so let us hope they found 
it answer. 

The Hawkstone dining-room was 
oak, dark green and gold, —long, low 
oak mirrors, big table and sideboard 
of the same, an old Greek marble 
relief of a chariot-race let into the 
wall, a Vandyke, two Sir Joshuas, a 
disputed Holbein, an undoubted Gains- 
borough, and a Jordaens, which held 





its own with them all. It was a Sir 
Roland Lattermath, who had served 
in Holland, — black-gray armor with 
gold studs, and an orange scarf, 
painted as by a Dutchman with a 
taste for color, gold sword-hilt, belt 
and dagger, with wonderful gleams 
on a dark-green background. Ceil- 
ing painted in gray, and pale crimson 
clouds, with birds flying up into the 
bed-rooms in perspective. I don’t 
know how many bed-rooms there 
were inthe house. Thechildren used 
to be audible now and then ‘in far 
distance, and servants always liked 
going there: so I suppose there were 
plenty. The chief part of Jack’s 
building had consisted ‘in alterations 
in the upper regions, for the comfort 
and good regulation of men and 
maids. He did not say much to his 
people; but he cared for them, and 
they knew it, and they either van- 
ished from his service rather early, 
or “hung up their hats ” in their sev- 
eral departments. For stables and 
kennel, they were kept down strenu- 
ously as to scale; but men, horses, 
and dogs knew their very sufficient 
work, and didit. Hard days and good 
living’ were their rule of existence: 
holidays were not few. There was a 
servants’ library. The house was 
open all the year; and the children 
were healthy and pretty, and well 
taught in' gentle manners from the 
cradle. Jack’s bite was worse than 
his bark; for he never barked at all. 
He was as much master as he cared 
to be’: in fact, he liked his people, and 
they liked him. 

The “ public ” rooms faced the large 
tough park, purposely kept rough, 
to suit the weather-stained walls, 
which were the chief outer attraction 
of the plainly-built Holt, which was 
& sort of Elizabethan concern, with 
no architectural pretensions except 
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bay-windows and stone mullions, and 
was as ‘compact as a portmanteau, 
and very much of the same shape. 
There was a herd of deer; and plenty 
of Highland beasts were always en- 
joying a rest before’ their fate, — 
“feeding,” as Flora was wont to 
explain to strangers, “entirely on 
the thick fogs which prevail over all 
the grass lands in’ autumn” (thick 
autumn grass always goes by that 
name in the North). There were 
broad oaks and beeches, ancient yews 
and thorns, and great gnarled Scotch 
firs, with old larches, squirrel-haunted. 


‘All the house delighted in squirrels, 


excepting Diver the big retriever, 
whose privileges were respected by 
every other creature, and utterly 
denied by the vicious little things. 
The old dog felt he did not get 
the better in his contentions with the 
active enemy, and, worse still, felt 
that he did not carry public feeling 
with him. -He heard people laugh. 
One ought not to laugh at an old dog 
or horse; but human nature can’t 
stand it when an ancient and crafty 
tough spaniel, after long pretended 
unconsciousness under a tree, makes 
@ grab at a squirrel who inconti- 
nently ‘jumps on his back, pulls off 
his weather-bleached curls with an 
obvious view to his own and family’s 
bedding, sets up his tail, and chatters 
loudly to a large party in the break- 
fast-room. Susan Milton sat next 
the window: she gave a wild screech 
of delight, and pointed out of it. 
Flourish (of spoons and napkins). 
Alarums. Excursions. Urn nearly 
“shot off” the table. Flora shakes 
her fist, but joins the rush into the 
great bay. Diver howls for very 
shame, and bolts under a tree: squir- 
rel instantly projects himself on toa 
low branch, thence to a high one, 
where he sits across a spray like a 
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sparrow, and contemplates existence 
and Susan, who has a habit of leaving 
almonds and raisins in that direction 
on his account. -Row subsides, and 
breakfast resumed. 

“ Well, it’s a comfort not to have 
to go out hunting,” says Mr. Reresby, 
Flora’s uncle, and one of the straight- 
est goers in the shires, further making 
petition for another large cup of tea. 

“ You'll have to give it up alto- 
gether soon, if you drink all that 
‘small liquor,” said Jack, handing the 
new supply. 

“Why, aren’t we going to walk 
over the moors. to Hawcliffe school- 
meeting? and won’t, that take half a 
stone off us at least?” 

“Then do have a few more eggs,” 
cried Flora, with a gushing air of 
sympathy, and sending a) sort of 
rack, or battery, of immense turkey’s 
eggs in the direction of the Customer 
— Reresby went by that name in 
his county. He was one of the old 
Holderness breed, not very young, 
but much modernized, and little the 
worse for it, — not unlike one of the 
big hounds which are supposed to 
belong to those parts, and much 
better bred than he looked. 

“You never read ‘The. Arabian 
Nights,’ did you, Flora?” 

“ Why not?” 

“ Because there’s a fellow there 
that gets into trouble about eating 
roc’s eggs, and you seem to indulge 
in them.” : 

“Oh, Aladdin! He had an uncle, 
@ conjuror,and I ‘haven’t. And he 
had dealings with geniuses, and I 
never see any. Rather impertinent, 
I’m afraid; but I can’t help it: you 
put it right into my hands.” 

_ “ Won’t be offended this time; but 
you really are terrible this morn- 
ing.” 

. “Why, you almost upset my urn, 


and shattered my nerves, and cast 
dastardly ~~ 

“No, I’m without fear of them; 
and they are without reproach.” 

“ How nice it must be on the Nile,” 
said Susan with great earnestness, 
“where one can get crocodile’s eggs 
for breakfast regularly! Only one 
must feel very nervous about the bad 
ones. Fancy just chipping the shell 
for a strong chicken, —they begin to 
snap directly, I’m told, — and what a 
smell of musk!” 

“Ah, Miss Milton, you ought to 
have been with us in Abyssinia !— 
Such ostrich omelette! What ideas 
you all have, to be sure!” 

“Well, you began with the roc’s 
egg — but here come the letters.” 

* An official voice from Tombuie.” 

“Tom what?” 

“The Yellow Hill, it means; 
Mr. Hobbes’s sheghing oder, where 
Charles is staying.” 

“What a jolly long letter! 1” said the 
chatelaine. “Charley must be get- 
ting quite above himself. Doesn’t it 
make. you rather nervous, Susy ? ” 

“Horribly: let’s put it off till May 
comes back this evening.” 

“Where’s H. R. H. gone off to?” 
asked Reresby. 

“Qh! we sent a lot of pheasants to 
the Rothercliffe Infirmary, and she 
went over in charge: she walks the 
place quite regularly. The doctors 
say she is quite of use. She reads 
and talks, and is good at work; and 
all the people take their physic better 
when she’s there; and they say she 
flirts dreadfully with the old bedrid- 
den people; and the clergy are all 
after her, of course; and her nerve, — 
you know that, — and then the sight 
of her is good for most people,” con- 
cluded John meditatively. 

“In moderation,” said his wife, 
taking up her gibeciére, full of keys 
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and letters, and girding it on in a 
manner highly becoming her figure. 


“Well, we are to have a quiet au- 


tumn day. Any lady what likes to 
ride or drive will please give her 
orders, and lunch at half-past one.” 
Mrs. Reresby, the Customer’s wife, 
who resembled nobody so much as 
“the grave and beautiful damsel, 
called Discretion,” in the “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress,” — the one who conducted 
that rather business-like conversation 
with Christian, before he got into the 
house Beautiful,—said she should 
like a drive after lunch. Susan said 
she was very stiff, and her horse 
wanted a rest; which there is every 
reason to suppose he did, much oftener 
than he got it; and it was agreed 
between her and Flora to go and begin 
a study of autumn leaves, somewhere 
by the long water at the bottom of 
the park, — an undertaking likely to 
last through several other mornings. 


Jack ‘and Reresby were already light- 
ing wooden pipes, and propitiating 


Diver on the gravel ride. It was, as 
it has been many a century, — latis 
otia fundis,—quiet times in big 
country houses where folly does not 
tule. There was a pretty group about 
the door, with its lawn-grass and 
flower-beds still bright with red gera- 
nium: the heliotropes were done for. 
Flora always sheltered and kept up 
her borders till the last possible day, 
and then gave up flowers for the 
winter: she said chrysanthemums 
only made her dismal. She stood 
there, — all in olive-gray with a dark- 
green cord and small hat of the same, 
—all broad folds to her feet, not 
having yet tucked up her long-tailed 
gown forthe day. She had mastered 
the rare art of doing so effectively 
and becomingly. Mrs. Reresby was 
next her, small-headed and grandly- 
formed, kind, silent, and simple in 
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spite of forty years of town and coun- 
try, enjoying @ nice passive holiday 
of utter rest, as all women do who 
have headed a large household for 
twenty years. Little Susan was show- 


'- ing her her sketch-book: her red and’ 


gold hair was drawn into a large, hard, 
unchignon’d crown; her willowy neck 
kept moving soft and quick as she 
held her head down somewhat before 
the older lady, giving short, pithy 
answers with a little air of deference. 
Fine as a fay, though, and rather de- 
ficient in height, though nobly formed, 
full of nervous intense life, passionate 
and tender-hearted, timid and daring, 
outspoken to her own confusion, well- 
trained, and needing every bit of her 
training: she was a person, who, as 
Charles said, and Hobbes thought, 
interested one in a manner beyond 
her size. She possessed a step- 
mother who was really fond of her, 
not without reason or return. But 
one of them was rather high-church, 
and the other rather low-church; and 
the Fates themselves would fall out, 
if they read religious newspapers on 
opposite sides. 

Well, Susan was pretty enough; 
but just opposite her, by way of con- 
trast, was the great Reresby in knick- 
erbockers and leggings, with a hair- 
less face all burnt to one clear dark red, 
a cavalry mustache, fair and heavy, 
showing the form of his thin, well- 
arched lips. (I am afraid to use the 
word “chiselled,” Prof. Arnold was 
so angry about it. I suppose, when 
the word is let into the language 
again, it will be allowed to mean 
statuesque, or well cut, and to be ap- 
plicable to a finely-shaped mouth, and 
inapplicable only tougly ones.) Any- 
how, Reresby was looking his best, 
for the three women before him were 
all pleasant to him, and his wife most 
of all. But his general impression 
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was one of. considerable. hardness; 
and his equestrian exploits, and. a 


certain severity in the. pursuit of all, 


that he considered humbug, went far 
tosustain it. He liked Charles decid- 


edly as. a clever, honorable lad, who . 


rode to hounds very well, and was smart 
and popular as a yeomanry officer; but 
without that, I fear he. would have 
scouted him altogether for taking to 
pictures: that might do for little 
Susan, whom he admired, as. most big 
men do little girls; but how anybody 
who could dig was’ not ashamed to 
draw passed his comprehension. Jack 
was all in light gray, extra-bleached 
with rain; his. countenance much 
darker than his dress; with big 
black whiskers, and eyes which twin- 
kled now and then as he played with 
Diver and the children. The last- 
mentioned we do not describe, as it 
is laid down by German estheticians, 
that children possess no beauty, and 
are not legitimate objects of art; and 
we have no time to discuss that as- 
tounding statement just at present. 
What a thing a fine autumn day 
is in the Midlands or North Country, 
whenever you are within reach of 
moors, and manufactures are far 
enough off to let the leaves and grass 
’ bear their right colors! Dewdrops 
leave a black smear in the neighbor- 
hood of Halifax, to my experience; 
and I remember once in Tivydale, 
well out of sight of chimneys, that 
one quite fine day’s shooting in cover 
spoilt me a new jacket. But here 
they were clear of smoke and soot, 
and the commercial elements in gen- 
eral: one cannot be unaware of their 
value; but they will not come into 
pictures (always excepting some of 
Turner’s grand night-infernos of forge 
and foundery). Here there was a sil- 
very mist, which had risen. with the 
chill of early morning, and: was now 


melting, and flickering away as the 
sun gained power: it softened all 
outlines, made every thing look rest- 
ful and: grand, and kept the distance 
massive and broad, and blue as sap- 
phire, particularly over the high 
moors, ‘which were just visible from 
where they stood, looking far down 
the long wide dale. It was full of 
great. oaks, growing over iron and 
coal beds as yet happily undisturbed, 
and lessening in number. as small 
fields gave way to wide enclosures, 
and corn and roots gained on the pas- 
tures. Sir John Lattermath was one 
of the most spirited farmers and con- 
scientious landlords in England. He 
was an easy-going man, who laughed 
a good deal; but he had a very strong 
sense of duty and a clear head; so 


that he always went ahead easily in * 


the same direction, and had his way, 
as a quiet river has its way. All 
through his ground you saw better 
buildings, cleaner fields, smaller 
fences, and less hedgerow timber. 

He went in hard for improvement 
of land, and all that grew on it,—labor- 
ers first, — and chose and humored his 
tenants accordingly. “Clean, drain, 
muck, high wage, and hard work,” 
were his brief agricultural code, — all 
he would say, sometimes, at a farmer's 
dinner. He gave his tenants the rab- 
bits and hares he preserved, at their 
request, because it helped them to 
keep off trespassers; but he never 
battened. He had schools and libra- 
ries, and co-operative stores; he backed 
every working parson within reach, 
and gave the boys and girls enormous 
treats without distinction of denomi- 
nation... He was not in parliament: 
Hobbes represented him quite well 
enough, and was often ready enough 


‘to quote his authority. In short, he 


was a crack country gentleman, —a 
class of men which possesses the 
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quality of dying hard, at least as a 
class. Threatened men are said to 
live long; and they are a good deal 
threatened. 

Flora and Susan put on all manner 
of wraps, and walked along the path 
by the water, at the bottom of the 
park, looking for nice vistas and 
calm reflections. Coots and moor-hens 
would hardly move for them; rabbits 
stood at attention on their hind-legs 
as they passed ; a pet doe came trot- 
ting up for some bread; and the 
unanimous rookery gave a loud cheer 
as the pair passed below. Lastly, 
there was a hollow sound of hoofs on 


the old turf; and a great, long, brown 


mare came up at a gallop, with mane 
and tail erect; passed them, fell into 
a trot, and turned round; whinnied 


* and wouldn’t come any nearer ; turned 


away, and round again; and finally 
came close up, and put her soft tan 
nose into Flora’s hand, and consented 
to have it stroked, with an expression 
which seemed to say, “ Somehow 
you’re not the one I mean; but you 
will do.” 

“Why, old Catty!” Catty was 
short for Catapult; and this was 
“ May’s old one,” so called by all her 
friends, just going to begin perhaps 
a fourteenth attempt or so at hunting 
condition. Nobody quite knew how old 
she was. May would only say that 
the sum of her years and her mare’s 


. amounted to three figures; which 


seemed open to dispute on arith- 
metical and physiological grounds. 
She was called Catty ; and the other 
—Mariquita, a little bay with black 
points — was called Kitty. Shorten- 
ing names is a terrible habit : I don’t 
know whether women or young men 
doit worst. There was a bear in Ch. 
Ch., in my time, whom Frank Hart- 
land, his proprietor, insisted on calling 
Tignath Pelezer, for no other reason 


than that, in the very unlikely event 
of the bear’s ever learning to answer 
to any name, it would cut down so 
admirably into Tig. But that was 


-nothing to the Merton men: they 


always called their stroke-oar Tom 
Hamerton; his Christian name _ be- 
ing Charles. People asked why, and 
never got any answer, except, “Of 
course; don’t yousee? His brother’s 
name was Bob.” Anyhow, for the 
purposes of my tale, the horses got to 
know themselves by their abbrevia- 
tions; and so it came right, gener- 
ally. 

Catty’s affections soon betrayed her 
into the hands of two or three stable- 
men, who led her off to clipping and 
singeing, fresh box and paddock new. 
Susan put up a gentle, though, as she 
said, perhaps a rather impudent peti- 
tion to be allowed to give her her gal- 
lops now and then; and Flora only 
deigned to answer, that, the sooner 
May came home to sit upon some 
young ladies, the better. Then they. 
came on just the spot for a woodland” 
and water drawing. There are a 
thousand such, accessible to all the 
sketching world, in old parks all over 
England; and the question arises, 
Where will dwellers in towns go for 
subjects, when they have turned the 
park into building-lots? as the first 
proceeding of builders is invariably to 
cut down every green tree, like Jew- 
ish reformers. Echo answers, as usual, 
that she don’t know: meanwhile the 
woods and waters will last our time. 

Flora and Susan sat down near the 
water’s edge, in a place where they 
got a foreground perspective of big 
stones along the bank, leading into 
their proposed picture. The ground 
was all autumnal moss and red whin- 
stone with patches of fine gravel here 
and there. Great beeches spread 
hands all round, fringed with scarlet 
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and orange, yet massively green : now 


and then they admitted a glint of mild 
sunshine; but, generally speaking, 


there were soft, mottled clouds, which 


prevented that additional complica- 
tion. The pool was one brown un- 
broken mirror, though a tolerably 
quick stream ran through it from the 
moors. It was the last of a series; 
and its outlet was closed by a strong 
dam, with a’ streak of orange gravel 
walk on its top, backed by great trees 
and heavy foliage. Big trout moved 
occasionally, as if on purpose to make 
nice long lazy ripples. All round, 
except for a break of sky thfough 
large trunks at the lower end, stone 
met stone in reflection, and gnarled 
roots twisted on to infinity, and the 
water-flag bent over her own image, 
and one stratum of boughs below 
another led where height met depth 
in the little mere. All was.red and 
green on varied olive; and all the 
lines seemed to radiate from it as a 
entre: so the sketchers recognized 
the great advantage of having a pic- 
ture ready composed to their hands. 
This is one reason why advanced 
students of landscape should always 
look for subjects among calm waters 
and clear reflections, — first, that in 
such places Nature gives them a les- 
son, not only in form and color, but 
in that unconscious faculty of arrange- 
ment and selection which makes up 
or composes a picture out of Nature. 
You can’t put in every thing: you 
must take a little, and leave much; 
and reflections are well-marked char- 
acteristics, which are sure to assist 
youin yourchoice. Secondly, nothing 
calls for or rewards faithful diligence 
and patience so much as this kind of 
subject. - You have to do every thing 
twice, and are comforted for it by see- 
ing your work get better for every 
right touch you put on. 
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“How am I to begin this, dear? ” 
asked Susan. 


“Take the boat-house first: that* 


yellowish thatch and green moss come 
‘very nicely in the water, and the 
tarred sides; and their reflections are 
capital. Draw them in first, towards 
the middle of your paper, not right 
in the middle. Make its size about 
one-sixth of your picture, height and 
length. Yes, that'll do; now measure 
by that one-siath, as if you were draw- 
ing a cast by head-lengths, and see 
how much you can getin. Not room 
for much sky, but quite enough. 
Make it very gray when you put it in, 
no white or blue, and no sunshine in 
your picture, there is so much variety 
already. Now draw in those branches 
that are drooping down near us on the 
right, and reach down to the boat- 
house, only main outlines in right pro- 
portion up to the edge of your picture. 
There are some others opposite, like 
them ; just put in their ends. There! 
that frames your picture in radiating 
lines. Now the water-lines, now 
those. reflections of the farther-off 
trees, that come in so nicely, then sky- 
line, tree-tops, stems, and principal 
forms. Map the thing out, and let’s 
have a look before you begin to 
color.” 

Susan pondered and measured, and 
sung to herself in little abstracted 
snatches, and at last produced a firm 


pencil-sketch in lines in which (under ~ 


catechetical examination) she was able 
to point out a signalement of stem for 
stem, mass for mass, and reflection 
over against reflection. 

“ Now, right or wrong, — and noth- 
ing ever seems right that represents 
lines as one sees them, —just put in all 
the dark stems strongly with the brush 
to your outline. They must be your 
landmarks; and you will see by them 
where you are in your w *k, and 
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look on Nature and it as things really 
related to each other.” 

“ Goodness, Floy! who ever taught 
you to talk that way?” 

“Charley and Mr. Ripantear, of 
course. I’ve drawn this place with 


them two or three times; and I quite 


know it by heart on a day like this. 
It is one of the autumn favorites ; and 
they quote Tennyson quite rampa- 
gious about it.” 

“What lines?— * 

“When the rotten woodland drips, 
And the leaf is stamped in clay’ — 

That’s too rough.” 

“No, that may do at the cover side 
in February, but let me see, — 


‘A spirit haunts the year’s last hours, 

Dwelling among these yellowing bowers: 
To himself he talks; 

And all day listening earnestly, 

Athis work you may hear him sob and sigh 
In the walks; 

Earthward he boweth the heavy stalks 

Of the mouldering flowers’ ’’ — 


quoted Flora, as if she never meant to 


“Ts that morbid, I wonder? ” said 
her friend, “It’s very nice and very 
sad, and more like dreaming than 
drawing.” 

“Well, look at this sketch —six 
hours drawing last year, and about 
half done. I think there is steady 
work in it, and only felt tired after it, 
not demoralized.” 

“Yes, that is very like to-day. Tell 
me the steps, if you will, dear.” 

“ Without coaxing. I’ve got their 
notes and description at home, and 
you can see them this evening, with 
May, who knows more than I do. 
Look, it is just as it was last year. 
The frost hasn’t done much in this shel- 
tered place ; and the beeches are green 
with red fringes. So this will be a 
red and green picture, and you must 


‘ not think of having sunshine in it. 


When thi'sun comes out, there is 
39 
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nothing to be done except drawing in 
foreground forms. A picture with sun- 
shine in it is mainly a picture of sun- 
shine ; and you must give up form and 
color for that. Now just see where 
your red jewels are to come in the 
green. Have three sprays on one side, 
and four on the other, no more; just 
outline them? Ready?” 

“ All right.” 

“ Now run emerald-green and yel- 
low ochre (or gamboge for the bright- 
est parts) right away over every thing 
but the red — thin and bright. And, 
while you are mixing that, mix some 
raw sienna, light red, and indigo, 
rather in a scale warmer or colder 
(i.e., with more or less of the red and 
yellow). Go over every thing with the 
pale green. Don’t take too full a brush, 
and puddle it or flood it, but have 
plenty of the tint; take it with a 
moderately full brush, and always mix 
it well in your brush, then it flows 
evenly, and that’s half the battle. 
That runs nicely : now it’s nearly dry. 
Now take some of the dark mixture, 
and touch it on where you mean to 
have masses of shade: it saves time, 
and you get an idea of what the thing 
is going to be. It is such a change 
from outline to color, that one loses 
one’s head along with the pencil-lines 
almost to a certainty. Leave the red 
points only, and let dry; then put 
the red on, orange-vermilion — you 
can ‘ take it down’ easily enough after. 
Mind you let it all dry enough.” 
(Industrious pause, Susan reports 
progress. ) 

“Well, that’s a good beginning. 
Can you see your pencil-lines still ? 
Now take a good piece out of the mid- 
dle of it, and try to finish that as a 
specimen to give tone to the rest. 
Match the tints of principal masses, 
and leave blots on the margin, to try 
others over them. Now you have on 
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pale emerald and yellow ochre, here 
and there gamboge: that is only for 
the ends and edges, after all. Now 
take some indigo and light red with 
the gamboge, or, if you want it colder, 
crimson lake instead of light red. Mix 
it up well, a thin tint: try it on the 
green blot in your margin. About 
right. Now put it on in proper form, 
so as to begin to round the masses of 
leaves, as if you were putting the first 
coat of rounding-shade on a jam-pot,— 
all over, except edges and points and 
the high lights, as you see them. No, 
you mustn’t leave that edge because it 
looks pretty accidentally on your paper. 
It is not there in the actual thing, and, 
if you keep it, it will put you out in 
working from the actual thing. Look 
at the boughs themselves, and think 
of nothing but the general undefined 
forms of the actual masses. It is very 
difficult to see ; but in fact every mass 
of leaves has its high light, and all the 
rest of it is darker than that high light; 
and so with every tree. You can’t 
give all the lights, or their infinite dis- 
tinctions ; and the only chance is to 
leave the high light of every tree or 
mass, and go slick over every thing 
else.” 

This harangue was partly delivered 
from notes on the back of Flora’s old 
drawing; and at the end of it Susan 
felt — or said she felt — very respect- 
ful, and, like obedient Yamen, an- 
swered “ Amen!” and did as she was 
bid. 

“Carry it all over the water. You 
ean’t have any high lights there, or 
second ones, indeed, as it is now in 
dry light without sunshine. Let dry, 
and then do the reflections as you see 
them, adding shade over shade, broad- 
ly, ‘and without detail: keep that to 
thelast. The third coat will improve 
it ‘beyond any thing you can expect ; 
ani.the.dark.stems and deep shades 





\ 
behind will do every thing when you 
put them in in good form. Have 
faith: it’s going on very well, because 
you’re doing very well. You see 
where you are in it: there’s your tree, 
and there’s its reflection. Take a little 
time now: you’re quite flurried and 
tired.” 

“No. Let me only get on with it.” 

“Then take up that foreground 
stone. A greenish gray first (all over), 
cobalt, lightred, and yellow ochre. 
There is some red on it; and nothing 
does so well as vermilion for whin- 
stone. Try and hatch it on in faint 
lines, — you can’t make them too 
faint. Dry the tint out of your brush 
on my blotting-paper. Now, then, 
ever such light lines there where the 
gray turns to red on the top and side, 
It will be dryin a moment. Now the 
dark side of the stone firmly with the 
same gray, only twice as strong. 
There! your stone looks solid: it is 
just like drawing Charley’s block 
in his perspective letter. Now put 
on the moss in patches, as it grows: 
first coat, emerald and chrome; sec- 
ond, raw sienna and indigo, with a 
little of any red; third, add a little 
crimson lake to the last, with some 
more indigo; and keep some black 
touches in reserve, — sepia or violet- 
carmine. Let me just do a bit. This 
is what I mean.” 

“Dear, how the forms and lights 
come out as you put in the darks!” 

“Of course. One must not care 
too much for form in the first two or 
three coats: it will always come after- 
wards, if one knows enough of form; 
that is to say, if one is used to draw 
the detail of the sort of subject one 
is working at, as we all ought to be, 
and are not. Cover the paper first, and 
get a general tone of right color, and 
the shapes of the masses; then you 
begin to cut the forms out accurately 
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by the darker shadows, — from light 
to dark always; and get forms by out- 
lines of your shadows: that’s the 
principle.” 

“ Won't this be a very green pic- 
ture ? ” 

“ Well, isn’t this a very green place? 
But why shouldn’t it, after all? If 
you come to that, it will be a green 
and red picture. Put some more ver- 
milion on those red sprays in the green 
setting: you can’t have a pleasanter 
contrast than that; and it is nearly 
as simple as black and white. If we 
hadn’t those sprays, we would put in 
a raw-sienna fawn, drinking, with 
brown-madder points, I think, anda 
little white on him. Stop! we'll have 
one anyhow: you can put him in 
there against the dark. Draw him in 
first in pencil, and take his outline off 
with brush and blotting-paper. Look, 
now, how all the reds flash on the 
green, like lights on dark: that is the 
teal dodge of opposition in color.” 

“T should say you were a wonderful 
and exemplary person, if you weren’t 
so good to me.” 

“Well, now, to-morrow we go to 
Blackbourton Grove; but next day, 
or whenever you get this sort of day, 
come down here again for three hours 
or so, and carry it all out this way: 
after that you will see what you've 
done, and what it is really like. I think 
really it is turning out capitally. You 
can’t possibly enjoy it yourself till you 
have got indoors, out of sight of the 
original. Nature is a rum ’un; and 
you can’t like your copy in her pres- 
ence.” 

“That’s rather like Mr. Ripantear.” 

“Yes: the oracle is rather untender 
to him about quoting Dickens. Of 
all the cads I ever knew, the educated 
cad always seems the dullest. Half- 
past one, I declare! and there’s the 
bell for lunch. We began at half-past 
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ten: let’s do no more now, but let 
well alone. You won’t want the fawn: 
the red leaves are enough. Land- 
scapes ought always to be exercises in 
two colors, or three at most. Charley 
says that is the one important thing 
we are all learning from French land- 
scape now, — the keeping a picture in 
one consistent opposition of color, 
properly composed and opposed, in 
green and red, as it is in light and 
shade.” 

“ Ah, that was a good example he 
sent us, of gray rain-streaks over a 
mere wash of light red and yellow 
ochre, that passed for sea-sands, with 
the black cormorants and white gulls 
blown about over that long heap in 
the foreground with a suggestion of 
dark-blue rays: that was a picture 
somehow, though there was no form, 
or color either, in it.” 

“There was fact in it, or genuine 
sentiment of fact.” : 

“ Why does that sort of hint affect 
one so much, and so particularly in a 
mere sketch? The color and form 
themselves have a plaintiveness about 
them, like sound from strings, you 
know.” 

“ Well, the thing suggested or sym- 
bolized death, you know, with some 
beauty, and no disgust or horror. I 
suspect Charles has really a dash of 
genius in him. But really, you know, 
suppressing detail in a picture is often 
like a judicious use of asterisks in a 
literary catastrophe: it is an appeal 
to. the audience’s imagination. All 
symbolisms or comparisons are that; 
and it may be made ably or stupidly. 
It is just the same sort of appeal, 
made in an empty, vulgar way, to say 
that Mr. So-and-so rode, or shot, or did 
any thing, like Old Boots: it is only 
telling whoever it is that he knows 
what you mean better than you can, 
or care to, express it.” 
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“Charley and you get very philo- 
sophical sometimes; and you give 
your reasons so, — why, and because, 
or the curious child answered.” 

“Come in to lunch.” 


» COMMENT BY CHARLEY ON THE 
SKETCHES, 


Tompure, Ross-sHieE, Oct. 20. 

These are both good drawings, so 
good, that I recommend Nos. the 
most advanced of our club, to take 
up some subject of this kind. I send 
a small pen-and-ink drawing of a 
piece of the picture, which may be 
of use. Sucha portion of the work, 


or at least the central part and fore-' 


ground of it, should, if possible, be 
finished in color at the first sitting. 
I think subjects like this can be found 
easily enough in England or Ameri- 
ca,—simply calm water, reflected 
trees, one or two stones, little or no 
sky, ‘and clear pale light, without 
sunshine or sharp shadow. For the 
rest of the club, my next letter or 
two will be about tree-drawing, be- 
ginning with a little discussion as to 
what character is in things in gen- 
eral, and, consequently, what it is in 
trees. Perhaps I had better get that 
preliminary talk over now; but first 
let’s have a short analysis, or log, of 
this woodland and water subject. It 
will save much time, in this and other 
sketches, if you prepare your paper 
at home by washing it over, first 
with yellow ochre, very pale at the 
top, and deepening towards fore- 
ground, and then vice versa, with gray 
from foreground to distance and sky, 
deepening towards the top of the pa- 
per. These paints, then, come first, 
— yellow ochre, cobalt, light red, yel- 
low ochre. 

On this flat ground draw all the 
principal lines firmly in pencil. 
Some of these lines, in wood-scenery, 
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are sure to be either the stems or the 
bright fringes of the principal trees, 
For the present, the stems will be 
your landmarks, and, by comparing 
them with your view of the subject, 
you are to know where you are in 
your picture. So put them in firmly, 
—say in burnt umber and a little 
indigo, —and let dry. Settle where 
you will have the red sprays, or, rather, 
let Nature settle it for you. Then go 
over every thing, except those sprays, 
with emerald-green and gamboge or 
yellow ochre. Then all your paper 
will be ultra, green-leaf ‘color, all 
highest-colored light. If you have 
in any sky, let it be gray,! and not 
interfere with the green picture, 
jewelled with red, which you are 
going to have. Never mind how 
bright the green is now: it is always 
easy to take it down, never to get it 
up again. Put in the red with orange 
vermilion. Next 

Remember how you treated the 
jam-pot. Consider the various masses 
of foliage as rounded masses, and 
model them accordingly, — first, with 
broad light coats of shade, without 
much outline, only omitting the 
brightest greens, then with deeper 
tints of the same shade-color. About 
three successive coats of shade will 
be enough to give a great deal of 
form to the outlines, and some con- 
siderable resemblance to the subject. 
Almost any gray you like will do for 
shade-tints ; but it should be always 
mixed with the original green, and 
made colder, i.e., bluer in distance. 
Do not use cobalt in your sharp fore- 
ground shades: indigo is more trans- 
parent, and the rule of opaque colors 
in distance, transparent in foreground, 
holds good in water-color as well as 
oil. In this subject there is no dis- 


1 Gray, in this drawing, is to mean a mixture 
of yellow ochre, light-red, and cobalt or indigo. 
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tance; and indigo will predomi- 
~ nate. 

[Shade-tints, all mixed with the 
first green; middle distance. 

No. 1. Indian-red and indigo: for 
browner green, raw sienna and indi- 
go (first coat). 

No. 2. Indian-red and indigo, If 
you want warmer shade, increase the 
red and yellow; if colder, use crimson- 
lake instead of Indian-red with the 
indigo. 

No. 3. Same again, deepened with 
lake and indigo. 

Shade-tints. Foreground. — On 
gray stones, burnt umber and indigo ; 
moss shaded as a green, with No. 1 
tint. 

On green or bright yellow green, 
sharp touches of lake, indigo, and 
gamboge. Tree-stems, originally put 
in with umber, will now look much 
lighter. Pick them out with char- 


acteristic touches, using brown mad- 


der, or violet carmine, or some si 
purple. } 

Repeat: the same in the water, 
giving the doubles of the various 
trees and stones as you see them. 
You will observe in the little vignette, 
that the large branch on the right is 
too near over the artist’s head for him 
to be able to see or record its reflec- 
tion in the water. A suggestion is, 
however, given, under protest. When 
you have got the forms of the reflec- 
tions in, glaze the whole over with 
gamboge and burnt umber, adding a 
little indigo where you want it colder. 

You have now violet-carmine and 
sepia in reserve for the extreme 
darks, and chrome and cadmium for 
the highest or richest lights. All I 
have to say is, be very canny in the 
- use of either, and meditate every touch 
of them you put on. It will save 
time in the end; for nothing takes so 
long as undoing a mistake, and the 
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attempt to approach natural effect by 
force of color, at last, risks many 
errors. The commonest thing in a 
faithfully worked drawing is to find 
that it looks spotty, and that you 
have “made it out” too much, and 
tried to draw every thing. Your 
picture, then, requires what we call 
“bringing together ;” and that is best 
done by a wash of gray-green (yel- 
low ochre, emerald, and some gray 
all over the masses, or, in fact, all 
over the whole work. 

Do not try to “ wash down” or out, or 
use sponge or pumice, for effect. Let 
all your finish be in adding fresh 
facts by fair drawing. It is wonder- 
ful how a thing is softened and toned, 
and all that, by simply bringing 
parts into their real relation to each 
other, as you see it in Nature. The 
dark part of the water here will prob- 
ably have to be hatched and stippled 
(i.e., done in fine lines or dots) down 
into soft darkness; but that is ad- 
ditional fact, because it is soft and 
dark there. The pen-and-ink is very 
unsatisfactory ; but it gives an idea of 
the processes of shading, and of the 
radiating lines from the water, which 
make a natural composition of the 
subject. You can, in fact, repeat it 
with quite different, though well- 
studied lines and forms of your own." 

Au reste, we are all coming home 
together in a few days. Rip goes 
back direct to his Oxford work, the 
more willingly, he says, because I am 
to take May to stay a week with the 
warden of St. Vitus, and mean to 
work hard at Turner in the Randolph 
for some time. Hobbes will come and 
see you, and take council with Jack 
as chairman of his committee. He 
gets abstracted and eager for the 


1 Throughout this book, line means outline of 
form, which is light and shade representation. 
Outline is not imitation, but limitation. 
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stump, I think: we hear occasional 
outbursts in the watches of the night, 
which make us think he is rehearsing 
in his sleep. We got a few cocks 
yesterday, and send them all to you. 
It would be a glorious act of self- 
sacrifice, if we hadn’t seven couple 
of snipe forourselves. I feel as hard 
as a gorilla, and quite willing to come 
back to sedentary life; though, as I 
work at an easel, mine ought to be 
called stationery. Tell May we have 
no end of well-dressed wings and 
feathers for her and you, including four 
herons and a capercailzie, and no 
end of guillemots, also some deer and 
otter skins. Our ball to all the 


Moonshine. 


country came off brilliantly three 
days ago; and we have all done the 
handsome thing to the schools here; 
and the meenister is well pleased, 
especially with Rip, who has given 
him lots of his sermons, rather pluck- 
ily, I think, as the Highlander 
preaches extempore, and has nothing 
to offer in return except pattern trout- 
flies, 

The Club had better work on at 
trees till the leaves are gone: after 
that, I will give them a study of 
fruit for the winter, which I hope 
will be agreeable, and carefully done 
throughout. Ever yours, 


C. ¢. 
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BY G. L. RAYMOND. 


Tue hills rang back our parting jest; 
The dear, dear day was over; 

The sun was low beyond the west: 
We walked home through the clover. 

Our words were gay; but thought astray 
The Parting kept regretting, — 


“The old, ol 


way,” it seemed to say; 


“The suns are always setting!” 
Then gazing back with longing soon, 
At once my step grew bolder; 
For, bright and new, I spied the moon 
Just over my right shoulder. 


I turned about, and bade her look: 
We were not superstitious: 

We joked about that shining hook, 
Bright bait, and skies er oper g 


We joked: but, oh! 


I thoug. 


t with woe, 


The bright bait lures me only, 
And like the rest is doomed to go, 
And leave life dark and lonely. 
“Past yon horizon, earth is strewn 
With broken moons,” I told her: 
“Each bore a bright hope too, each moon, 
When over my right shoulder.” 


* Alas! to trust in each new light, 
A man were moonstruck surely, 


A lunatic!” 


We laughed outright; 


And then walked on demurely. 

But soon I spied, my moon beside, 
The old round out the new one! 

I thought, ‘“‘ Would hope fulfilled abide, 
Spite every change, a true one? 

What would she say ?”” —I asked her soon; 
And took her hand to hold her: 

“ Ah, love!” she sighed, “ to-night the moon 

Is over my right shoulder.” 
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BY FREDERIC B. PERKINS. 


PART XII. 


CHAPTER XXXL 


“Comm,” said Civille, brightening 
up in a minute or two— “what am I 
crying for? — Adrian, you must go 
and have a good sleep, you dear good 
cousin, and then you shall have some 
breakfast.— What are you laughing 
at? You too, father?” 

“Why,” —said Adrian, “at the 
idea of my ever having to sleep. I 
am the he-Melusina; I never sleep.” 

Civille looked puzzled. “ Tell her, 
Adrian,” said the old man, feebly. 


With some hesitation, Adrian did so, 


to her immense surprise and content- 
ment. But they agreed with one 
consent not to inform their respected 
physician. 

So the two young folks had break- 
fast together, Katy remaining with 
the sick man the while. Civille did 
the honors of the table, and while 
Adrian ate and drank, he enjoyed 
still more than the delicately served 
viands, her neat-handed, graceful 
ways, her innocent happy chat, her 
gracious sunshiny presence. And 
they had abundance of topics to dis- 
cuss. 

For instance : 

Aprian. Very jolly coffee, Civille. 
I say coffee. If it were dandelion or 
rye or chicory I should be brutal 
enough to say so, I am afraid. A 
cheat in coffee is next door but one to 
murdering a baby. 

Crvittz. Oh, don’t! Poor little 


thing! Well, it ought to be good; 
I made it myself. 

A. Tell me how your father 
came to be ill. 

C. He has been a little ailing for 
some time. I have sometimes 
thought he was excited about this 
Scrope estate business; for he has 
never seemed quite well since the 
very evening when you and Mr, 
Scrope met here and talked about it. 

A. (Remembering that that was 
the evening when the detective Olds 
had called on Mr. Van Braam, but 
not telling Civille so.) Hasn’t he? 
Well; I’d rather attribute his illness 
to an expectation than to my own 
call, certainly. And these questions 
of genealogy and inheritance have an 
immense interest for some people. 

C. But father attended to his 
business, although I know he didn’t 
feel well, until two or three days 
after you wrote me about that old 
account book. Then he came home 
one evening, all broken down, and 
went to bed; and he hasn’t got up 
since. (Here Civille began to ery 
quietly, — the tears slowly dropping 
one after another ; but her voice only 
trembled a little, as she went on:) 1 
thought my dear father was going to 
die. 

A. Oh, Civille, don’t cry, please. 
It hurts me. 

C. (Wiping her eyes.) Well, I 
won't. But it does me good some- 
times to cry a little. You see, that 
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very day when he came home, he had 
received notice that he must lose his 
secretaryship and move out of this 
house. I don’t know why he should 
have felt it so imtensely, I’m sure. 
He and I have been poor enough, 
. and long enough, not to be frightened 
at that. But he kept talking that 
evening, and afterwards too, about its 
being so hard for me. I couldn’t un- 
derstand it. [Poor thing! I do,” 
said Adrian to himself.] I think it 
was the Scrope estate business and 
these other things coming so, all to- 
gether, that made him ill. I told him 
then what you had written, of course. 
He said it was no wonder Mr. Button 
kicked him out,—he had no doubt 
Mr. Button felt as if he had been de- 
liberately cheated on system. So we 
miust go, as soon as he can move. 

A. Well; I'll help you. 

C. I know you will.—It was 
very sweet of you to come. — I felt as 
if every thing would be right, the 
minute I saw you; and when I had 
left you with father I went right to 
sleep as quietly as any baby. 

A. Even Mr. Button won’t trou- 
ble you until your father can be 
moved. Then we will find a place 
to stay, and look round a little. The 
world is wide, particularly New 
York. 

C. Adrian:—I heard you call 

-me that evening! You look sur- 
prised? Well, if it was not you that 
I heard, it was a curious coincidence 
that I should have fancied it exactly 
at the time. You know you wrote 
me the almanac difference of time for 
Hartford and New York. Was that 
so as to find out whether I heard 
you? 

A. No. I only wrote just what 
came into my head. But I know 
this: when I spoke your name that 
night I felt as if I spoke to you. 


C. I was sitting here by the fire, 
and father was asleep in his chair. [ 
had been singing a little, and I guess 
I had been thinking I would like to 
have you here instead of Mr. Bird 
and Mr. Scrope — 

A. Why, —beg pardon —hasn’t 
Scrope gone back to England ? 

C. Yes; he sailed a day or two 
afterwards. Well; they had both 
come and gone, first Mr. Scrope and 
then Mr. Bird, and so I was left 
alone. I had dropped my work and 
was sitting thinking, and all at once 
it was as if a distant voice called me. 
— Civille! —It was like your voice, 
I thought, but sorrowful, as if you 
sighed. It startled me; but there 
was nobody. And I couldn’t hear 
wherefrom it came. It was as if it 
was from deep in my own brain. I 
went and asked Katy; she had not 
spoken. So I concluded I had dozed 
and dreamed it, until your letter 
came. I remembered the time, be- 
cause father woke up as I went out, 
and asked, and I told him. 

A. I hope it was my voice you 
heard, and I mean to believe it was, 
There are plenty of questions where 
preference of belief is good ground of 
belief. Well; has Mr. Bird offered 
himself yet, Civille? 

Civille blushed, and opened her 
mouth to answer. Katy however at 
that moment came in to say that Mr, 
Van Braam would have a slice of toast 
and some tea. So Civille told her to 
clear away the things and have her 
own breakfast, and herself prepared 
her father’s breakfast, giving Adrian 
the newspaper, which he said he would 
read, and then, if she or her father 
had any errands to be done, he was 
at their service. 

He had just perused an account of 
the nomination, the evening before, 
of Tarbox Button Esq., for the vacant 
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* place of representative in Congress 
from District of New York, 
when a chopping and banging in the 
yard interrupted him. Looking out, 
he saw four workmen, two of whem 
were beginning to cut down two trees, 
and the two others, with axe and 
crow-bar, were tearing down the old 
paling at the side of the house, be- 
tween the yard and the vacant grass- 
groundoutside. Running out, Adrian 
found that they were sent by a person 
with whom Mr. Button had contracted 
to tear down the house this day. 

“But there’s a sick man in there 
that wasn’t expected to live, and who 
can’t be moved,” exclaimed Adrian, 
ina rage. “Did Mr. Button tell you, 
if you found an old man very sick in 
the house, to murder him?” 

“Don’t know nothin’ bout it, boss,” 
said the chief of the band, roughly 
but good-naturedly enough. “No 


xpress orders to murder anybody, 


furzino, but mighty strick to git this 
old place cleaned off right away.” 

After some further parleying, Adri- 
an succeeded in negotiating a delay, 
on condition however that he should 
pay for the four days’ works, which, 
the men said, they would otherwise 
lose, until he could see Mr. Button 
and secure a delay. It is true that 
they would doubtless not have abso- 
lutely torn the roof down over the 
helpless family, like a British land- 
owner evicting a tenant, but the trees, 
fences and outbuildings would have 
supplied materials for some hours of 
destruction noisy enough to greatly 
injure Mr. Van Braam in his weak 
state. 

So the men shouldered arms and 
marched, and Adrian, in a good deal 
of indignation returned to the parlor, 
where he found Civille waiting. He 
explained the occurrence, with terse 
remarks upon its ethical aspect. 
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But Civille, with her own sweet~- 
ness of heart, sought for excuses. 
Mr. Button did not know of her 
father’s illness; or his directions to 
wait had been forgotten or neglected. 

“Oh yes,” said Adrian, “any thing 
except to admit that anybody does 
wrong. You enrage me, Civille. Don’t 
for goodness’ sake be too bright or 
good for human nature’s daily food. 
If you will be so very heavenly, you'll 
be crucified, sure.” And he laughed 
at his own wrath, and continued : 

“ But now I must hurry down and 
see about it. — But Civille, you didn’t 
answer my question. Did Bird offer 
himself ? ” r 

She blushed a little, but answered, 
with her own natural—yet odd — 
directness, 

“Yes; Mr. Scrope did too. I know. 
you won’t tell, Adrian.” 

“Well,” said he, “I don’t wonder. 
Yes,—Ido. I don’t at their want- 
ing you, but I do at their fancying 
themselves good enough for you.” 

Then he blushed, as he perceived 
the elegant compliment he was pay- 
ing to himself. — “I mean, dear, no- 
body is good eneugh for you. As to 
Scrope, I guess he is conceited enough 
to think he’s good enough for any- 
body. But Bird’s a fellow of great 
sense, though he’s not very cultivated. 
I don’t understand it. Well, I must 
go— any errands?” 

“No; I must run out myself a 
little while; I want Doctor Veroil to 


come early, and I must go and tell 


him.” 

So Adrian went off, appointing to 
return as soon as he should effect 
the proposed arrangement with Mr. 
Button ; and all the way down to 
the office, he meditated with the 
queerest mixture of feelings, on Ci- 
ville’s three offers, which, he remem- 
bered he had prophesied out of 
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Mother Goose on the evening when 
he had accompanied his rivals from 
the house. “‘We’re three brethren 
out of Spain,’ he recited. — Well, 
she has made us all walk Spanish, at 
any rate; and we can all go back to 
our Spanish castles. A proper fate 
for men with no better estates!” But 
her lovely figure and exceeding grace 
in the simple morning dress, a cer- 
tain dainty delicacy in the little 
ministrations of the breakfast table, 
an especial tenderness of manner 
which had perhaps arisen upon her 
from her sorrow over her father, 
insomuch that even if she was gay, 
it seemed as if tears were thrilling 
through under all her heartfelt tones, 
and most of all, the unconscious 
trustfulness with which she reposed 
in his help, all these influences filled 
the strong young fellow with an 
emotion that returned and returned 
upon him without end, as the ceaseless 
sea-waves follow and follow up the 
beach. He did not understand it, 
nor try to; but he found a measure- 
less pleasure in the full silent con- 
sciousness that if any efforts of his 
could save Civille from all trouble, 
or any trouble, the effort should be 
made; and the strength of his sense 
of devotedness translated itself into 
a feeling that it would succeed. 


“Wal!” 

There was a whole chapter, —a 
whole volume,—of unwelcoming 
contemptuous angry surprise in the 
frown, the twist of the mouth, the 
falling inflection, the sharp harsh 
bark, of Mr. Button, when looking 
up, he saw Adrian enter his back 
office. Nor did he offer him a seat, 
nor hold out his hand. Adrian was 
angry enough before. The discourte- 
sy enraged him so much that perhaps 
it even steadied him; to his own 
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surprise, he felt quite calm and 
rather inclined to smile. He made 
a polite bow, said “How d’ye do, 
Mr. Button?” and took a chair him- 
self, saying, 

“Sha’n’t detain you more than a 
moment.” 

“That’s so. Got to go anyway.” 

“Mr. Van Braam is very ill in- 
deed, Mr. Button — they were afraid 
he wouldn’t live —it’s impossible to 
move him. Now I want you to call 
off your dogs, and let the old house 
alone for a few days; if you please.” 

“Hmh! Live? He'll live fast 
enough’s long’s he’s got somebody to 
live on. Live on you, ’f ye had 
any thing. Had to let go o’ me, I 
guess, is what miade him sick. You 
goin to take him up?” 

“T’ve resigned my place at Hart- 
ford —at least if the Board chooses 
—and you know I can’t support 
many people on my investments.” 

“Reckon not. Wal—the house. 
I don’t know nothin ’bout it — Oh, 


yes I do, —contracted with what’s- 


his-name to pull it ddwn. Yes— 
’*twas to-day, sure enough. Forgot 
all about it—T'll see what can be 
done. You may come and see me 
this evening about it. But I don’t 
owe no favors to any on ye, young 
man.” 

“ Any of me?” asked Adrian with 
a smile, — “there’s only one of me.” 

Mr. Button gave a snort of irrita- 
tion. “Hmh! You knew what I 
meant. Fact is, I wouldn’t git back 
agin into your family connection if I 
could. I’ve got other fish to fry. 
Your swindling, cunning Scrope’s 
welcome to my five hundred dollars, — 
’s long’s I can’t git none on’t back, 
—guess all you git of the Scrope 
estate amongst ye you c’n put in 
your ear. I won’t trust another one 
o’ that crowd, though, any further 
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than I . swing an elephant by the 
tail —I c’n tell ye that!” 

There was something antipathetic 
in the natures of the two men that 
made them intensely irritating to 
each other. Adrian had never been 
in the company of Mr. Button with- 
out feeling this more or less distinctly, 
and Mr. Button himself had shown it 
before by the rasping anger of his 
reply to Adrian’s suggestion about 
the use to which some of the pub- 
lisher’s real estate was put. Adrian’s 
natural and acquired good manners 
however prevented him from very 
openly showing this; while Button, 
who restrained himself only from 
motives of interest, was much more 
liable to lose his self-command. At 
present, enraged as he was by the 
knowledge which it was sufficiently 
evident he had obtained, through the 
friendly offices of Mr. Stanley, from 
the old account-book, this new vexa- 
tion was added to his older ones, 
and he “freed his mind” with an 
alacrity and fulness of wrath and 
objurgation that boiled out of him so 
thick and hot as to make Adrian 
think of a mud volcano, In a mo- 
ment he broke out again with another 
mud-flow of vulgar angry bragging: 

“Tl let some on ye know what’s 
what, and what aint! I’ve got over 
that are trouble about my health, — 
I haint felt as smart and wide awake 
as I do this very day, I reckon for 
ten year! Praps you didn’t see in 
the papers this morning, that I was 
nominated for Congress last night, in 
my district? Goin’, too! I got that 
all fixed before I took the nomination, 
I can tell ye! I don’t put my hand 
to the plough and then look back! 
Some time before you git into Con- 
gress, I guess! Or that old Van 
Braam, either! I reckon the old 
fellow ’ll find out what tis to have a 
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man a boostin on him! I’ve kept 
the breath o’ life in his old carkis, 
this good while.” 

“ Let not thy left hand know what 
thy right hand doeth,” quoted Adri- 
an quietly. 

“Hmh!” again, snorted the wrath- 
ful capitalist, with a toss of his head 
like an angry beast that is hit sharply 
over the snout ——“Hmh! Yes: and 
I’ve got my own business in good 
shape too, no thanks to you, young 
man! And so you’ve resigned your 
place? Fourth of July at your house 
every day, now, hay? Wal, —have 
your own way. But I must go. I’m 
a goin to ketch that are thief that 
Jenks & Trainor and the detectives 
cant git hold of; nor Bird nei- 
ther.” 

“Why, pray what put that into 
your head?” asked Adrian, sur- 
prised. 

“Wal, I got talkin’ with Jenks 
and Bird about it tother day, and 
they sorter confessed they was beat, 
and I bantered ’em to let me try, and 
they took me up. I’m to have two 
chances; first experiment this morn- 
ing.” 

Here he looked at his watch, and 
jumping up, bade Adrian good day 
with somewhat less gruffness, now 
that he had relieved his mind, saying 
“T don’t wish you no harm, Adrian, 
but you haint showed much judg- . 
ment, ’cordin to me, in a business 
point of view — good morning, — I’m 
behind my time now.” And he hur- 
ried out, entered a hack which was 
waiting for him, and drove off. 

Adrian followed, more leisurely, 
inquiring in his own mind how it 
could be that he seemed to have 
mounted through his very wrath 
itself to a region above it, as travel- 
lers ascend above the region of clouds. 
Still, he felt that Button was not a 
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person to be angry with, except as 
one might be angry with a polar bear 
or a man-eating shark. As he went 
musing along, some one seized his 
hand and sung out, in a jolly tone, 

“ Why, how are you? Last man 
I expected to see, but just the one I 
am glad to see.” 

It was the good natured book 
dealer, Mr. Andrew Purvis, whose 
shop was near by. Adrian, after his 
first surprise, returned his greeting 
with cordiality, and asked whether 
he could do any thing for Mr. Purvis. 
No, the dealer said, but added a 
special request to Adrian to look in 
at his place that day or the next, as, 
he added, there was a little matter of 
business about which he wanted to 
see Adrian; unless he could come 
now ? 

But an idea which popped into 
Adrian’s mind just as Purvis met 
him, caused him to appoint the next 
day instead of the present moment, 
and shaking hands, they parted. 
This idea was, to hurry after Mr. 
Button at once and to hire the old 
house of him for a week, purely as a 
matter of business. In his peculiarly 
ugly state of mind, Adrian reflected, 
he might even insist upon going for- 
ward with his demolition; and al- 
though the sick man might survive 
an immediate removal, what an out- 
rage and inconvenience together! 
Whereas, also, it is the nature of a 
thorough business man never to refuse 
to consider a business proposition, 
never to refuse to conclude it if profit- 
able, never to let his evil passions or 
his good ones either, interfere or mix 
with his business. A thorough busi- 
ness man will not sell to a church or 
a charity for one cent less than to a 
gambler or any other speculator: he 
may afterwards make the church or 
the charity a gift of some of the 
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money. And Mr. Button prided 
himself upon being a thorough busi- 
ness man. 

But ‘where to find him? At 
Jenks‘and Trainor’s, probably. The 
affair should be closed as soon as pos- 
sible. However, concluded the young 
man, I’ll go back first and see how 
Mr., Van Braam gets along, how 
Civille is, and what the doctor says, 
How pleased he will be at the effects 
of his old drugs! 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
So he speeded back to the old 


house —if the crawling of a horse- 
car can be called speed —as fast as 
he could. Doctor Veroil’s coupé was 
before the door, and Adrian entered, 
and went up to Mr. Van Braam’s 
room. 

“A capital recovery!” said the 
physician, after salutations, — “ we'll 
have him as lively as a kitten in five 
days. But what a constitution !” 

“ But what a doctor!” said Adrian, 
with an air of grave admiration. 

“Oh, thanks!” said Dr. Veroil, 
with a proper modesty. “No doubt 
I know what I’m about; but it’s a 
fine thing to have nature help us, all 
the same. Mr. Van Braam is not so 
very strong, muscularly, but it is rare 
to see the recuperative power so elas- 
tic and so prompt in a man of his 
age. It’s a pity to have to give him 
medicine !” 

“Tt is,” commented Adrian again, 
as gravely as ever. 

“Where’s Civille?” said the old 
man. 

“She went out after breakfast,” 
said Kate, who was in the room. 
Adrian was surprised that Dr. Veroil 
did not mention her call at his office, 
and after waiting a moment, he said, 

“She told me she was going to call 
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at*your office, doctor, and then eome 
right bac c ” 

Doctor Veroil iooked at Adrian, 
surprised in his turn. Then he 
glanced at the old gentleman, who 
looked anxious, then he cast a signifi- 
cant glance at Adrian, and said, 

“Oh, yes: she just looked in, and 
she was so tired out and pale that I 
gave her a peremptory order to ride 
up to the Central Park and sit or 
walk a little in the fresh air there, as 
it’s so pleasant to-day, and try to get 
a winter rose or two into her cheeks 
for dinner time.” 

“Very good advice, doctor,” said 
the old man. 

Veroil now gave some directions, 
and after repeating his encouraging 
predictions to the old man, went out, 
but as he went, he made a sign to 
Adrian to follow him, and went down 
into the parlor. Turning short round 
as soon as he was within the door, he 
showed to Adrian a startled face. 

“But I haven’t seen Civille!” he 
said. 

A comparison of the hours showed 
that she should have been at the doc- 
tor’s office at least three quarters of 
an hour before he left it for his usual 
morning round. 

“Can she have gone to Mr. But- 
ton’s for anything?” said Adrian. 

“ Hardly,” said the doctor; “those 
women cut her the other day in the 


* street. . She’s that kind that she will 


be hunting excuses for them, but I 
don’t think she’ll go right into their 
—pen,” he concluded, in one of his 
sudden rages. 

“But what can it mean, then?” 
said Adrian, who began to be troubled, 
in proportion as he saw the annoy- 
ance of the doctor. 

“Well,” said Veroil, “there’s no use 
in hiding anything between you and 
me. I told the first straight story 
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that came into my head to make the 
old man comfortable. His misery 
about her has done more to make him 
sick than anything else. He is do- 
ing splendidly, now, but he hasn’t the 
strength of a child; and if anything 
should go wrong with her, and he 
should know it, he wouldn’t last two 
days. I never saw one life so bound 
up in another — never. And he must 
be lied comfortable as long as is 
necessary — or as long as possible.” 

“ Amen,” said Adrian; “but what 
is your guess?” 

“We must try the police, anyhow,” 

said the doctor. “I must make my 
calls; you must find heratonce. I'll 
give you a general letter of introduc- 
tion, to keep in your hands. I know 
so many people, and so many know 
me, that a note from me is almost a 
government commission, taking the 
direct and indirect influence together. 
Go first to Olds; if he knows any- 
thing, so far so good. If not, go to 
Mulberry Street, and have a general 
inquiry made for accident or arrest of 
@ person answering her description. 
As soon as you have either good suc- 
cess or bad success, hurry and tell 
me.” : 
The doctor went to a side table 
where there were writing materials, 
wrote the note of introduction and 
gave it to Adrian, and they went 
softly out together. As they did so, 
Adrian, in a low voice, suggested to 
Dr. Veroil what Mr. Button had told 
him of his proposed thief-catching ex- 
pedition. “ It’s a coincidence, doctor,” 
he said, with a strong sense of pain 
at his heart. 

“Yes, but only a very distant one; 
we won’t discount any troubles, my 
boy ; I don’t propose to recognize any 
speculative horrors. — How was my 
friend Button this morning?” 

“In uneommonly high feather. 
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Said he hadn’t felt so well this ten 
years, as he did this very day.” 

Veroil stopped short: “He did!” 
exclaimed he — “And a day or two 
ago, he was so used up! Well— it 
may be all right. But” — 

He did not complete his sentence, 
and going out, he dashed off on his 
rounds. It did not take very long 
for Adrian to get across to the corner 
of Broadway and Washington Place, 
where the detective’s rooms were. The 
day was apparently a day of oppor- 
tune meetings; for as he passed the 
door of that great quiet substantial 
brick mansion where Commodore 
Vanderbilt has lived so many years, 
he beheld the trim and active figure 
of Mr. Bird the reporter, just coming 
round from Broadway into Washing- 
ton Place. 

“Let me only meet Civille next,” 
said the young man to himself. 

Bird looked quite surprised to meet 
Adrian, but was as pleased, after 
his quiet manner, as any other of his 
friends had been. Adrian did not 
hesitate to.tell him the business in 
hand; and Mr. Bird listened, with 
very evident interest. When Adrian 
was through he said, 

“You needn’t go up to Olds’ room 
now; I’ve just been up there myself, 
and he isn’t in. Try head-quarters, 
first, and then come back; he may 
be in any minute.” 

“ Well,” said Adrian, “TI will.” As 
they parted, “Stay,” called out 
Bird; “I’ve thought of another 
move. I'll give you a card to Jenks; 
I’ve had to see him plenty of times 
about shoplifters,.and other matters, 
and he knows me perfectly well. If 
any trouble has been made by Olds, 
Jenks will know about it; he is the 
fiercest of them all about these thefts, 
and I think you may save time by 
going tohim now. If he has noth- 
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ing to tell you, then try the Mulberry 
Street folks, and then call at Olds’ 
again, and then try back home; you 
see, she may be back there now, for 
what we know.” 

This was good advice, and Adrian 
followed it, turning back and taking 
a Broadway car at the corner of 
Washington Place and Greene Street. 
This car took him past the entrance 
of Jenks & Trainor’s vast estab- 
lishment on Broadway,. some little 
distance above Union Park. Every- 
body knows the monstrous elaborate 
front, painted white to look as if its 
pillars and panels and entablatures, 
instead of dense tough iron, were 
carved of brittle white stone. How 
much longer will New York archi- 
tects keep on telling lies with their 
materials? As if the substance of 
iron could look right within the forms 
of stone! What is the natural rela- 
tion of form to matter is the one 
discovery for which a genuine nine- 
teenth-century architecture is wait- 
ing. 

Both ways at once, through the 
lofty arched doors of this vast mart 
of woven things, there glided two 
rivers of well-dressed women. As 
Adrian stepped from the car to plunge 
into that one of these interminable 
processions which entered the sacred 
place, he was startled to see, in the 
other, Miss Ann Button coming out. 
She did not see him; and she turned 
and walked up Broadway towards 
home. Upon her features Adrian 
could distinguish no expression in 
particular. He did not address her, 
but passed on into the building, glid- 
ing along in the midst of the throng 
of matrons and maidens, not with a 
sense of impiety exactly, such as 
Clodius may have felt while intruding 
among the feminine votaries of the 
Bona Dea, but with a feeling of hav- 
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ing no business there, which remind- 
ed him of the wickeder enterprise of 
the eminent Roman rowdy. 

At one side of the vast store, a 
little way within the entrance, there 
was a dense crowd of clerks and cus- 
tomers, such as gathers in the street 
for the purpose of keeping the fresh 
air away from any one who is faint. 
“What is the matter?” he asked of 
a clerk who was one of those on the 
qutskirts of this throng. “Don’t 
know exactly,” said the young man; 
“somebody fainted, they said.” — 

“T have an errand to Mr. Jenks,” 
said Adrian; “ how shall I find him? ” 

“Step this way,” said the other, 
obligingly; “I'll get the floor-walker 
to show you.” 

This personage was a thin tall man, 
with iron-gray hair, severely dressed, 
who looked about him with keen per- 
emptory eyes and walked up and down 
the floor, and who somehow looked to 
Adrian like a broken-down business 
man — perhaps because he was; such 
posts are well-known harbors of refuge 
for wrecks from financial storms. 
Adrian repeated his request. 

“Show the gentleman up to Mr. 
Spink,” said the floor-walker to the 
clerk. Mr. Spink had a small den up 
one flight of stairs ; he was a dry little 
man with thin red hair and a look of 
conscious authority. 

“T want to see Mr. Jenks,” said 
Adrian. 

“About what?” said Mr. Spink, 
sharply. 

“ A confidential matter” said Adri- 
-. 

“T’m his confidential clerk,” said 

Mr. Spink; “you may mention it to 
me.” 
’ Adrian hesitated. “Can’t see him 
any other way,” said Spink, more 
peremptorily than ever, —“ it’s that 
or nothing.” 


Adrian was greatly inclined to give 
the peremptory man a beating; he 
knew nothing of the frantic pressure 
of all sorts of applicants against which 
a wealthy New Yorker has to devise 
a whole system of fortifications. But 
his errand was a guaranty against 
unseasonable wrath, and he laid be- 
fore this Cerberus with one red head 
the note of Dr. Veroil and the card 
of Mr. Bird. 

“ Ah,” said Mr. Spink, who now 
gave a quick inquiring look at Adrian 
—“yes. That business— Well, you 
had better see Mr. Jenks, sir. This 
way, please.” And he guided Adrian 
along narrow alleys among intermi- 
nable piles of dry goods of all kinds, 
to a remote corner of the building, 
where he rapped at an unobtrusive 
door. This opened from within, and 
they entered. 

“Mr. Chester,” said Spink, with 
skilful terseness, “ with introductions.” 
And he disappeared. 

Mr. Jenks, a slender middle-aged 
man, nearly bald, and with a worn 
and over-worked look, sat at a desk 
writing. He looked up an instant, 
pointed to a chair close at the side 
of his desk, bowed very slightly and 
hurriedly, said “Take seat, please. 
One moment,” and went on with his 
writing. Having finished, sealed and 
addressed a letter, he sat up straight, 
made a half-face in his pivot-chair, 
and thus brought face to face with 
Adrian, said, 

“ What can I do for you, sir?” 

Adrian, always quick to receive 
impressions, felt the intensity of New 
York business which was weighing 
upon the merchant, and made his 
communications as brief as possible. 

“Note from Dr. Veroil,” he said; 
“card from Mr. Bird.” 

“ Mr. Spink saw them,” said Jenks, 
with a nod, as much as to say, “ Spink 
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gets my business ready for me; if 
the introductions had not been right 
you would not be here.” 

“Is Mr. Tarbox Button here?” 
said Adrian. 

“T believe so,” said Jenks; and tak- 
ing up the mouth-piece of a gutta-per- 
cha speaking-tube that rested on his 
desk, he blew into it, then held it to his 
ear, listening to indistinct murmurs as 
from a shell of ocean, then mumbled 
something into it, then held it to his 
ear again, and then said, 

“He was here. He has gone home 
ill.” 

“Where is Miss Van Braam?” 
asked Adrian. 

“ Why,” said Jenks, hesitatingly, — 
“excuse me; in whose behalf do you 
inquire ?” 

“Her father has been at the point 
of death ; he is very ill, and a little 
more trouble will kill him,’ said 
Adrian, not able to keep his voice 
_ quite steady; “she has not been seen 
since she went out on an errand after 
breakfast, this morning, meaning to 
return in half an hour; the poor old 
man is inquiring after her. They 
have no friends here, except Dr. Ve- 
roil and myself—I am her cousin. 
We know the suspicions about her; 
and Mr. Bird told me you might be 
able to give me some information. 
Whatever happens, she mustn’t be 
left entirely alone.” 

“Mr. Mr. ” 

“ Chester,” said Adrian. 

“ Mr. Chester,” said the merchant, 
“ nothing could be more painful than 
to feel forced to take such action. 
But we must protect ourselves. Per- 
haps you don’t know that we often 
lose five hundred dollars’ worth of 
goods in a day by actual theft over 
our counters ? ” 

No, Adrian did not. 

“We have at this moment two 








regular customers — married ladies, 
wives of wealthy men, — who steal, 
as well as buy, every time they come 
into the store. We have them 
watched, and we send their husbands 
the bills. They pay, and nothing is 
said about it. We have other cases 
all the time ; some professional female 
shop-lifters, some respectable women, 
—+so-called, —who steal; and some, 
what the doctors call kleptomaniacs 
beside. We can’t go into that. We 
must protect ourselves from theft as 
far as we can, whatever the cause of 
the theft.” 

Mr. Jenks paused, like one who 
looks to see the effect of his argu- 
ment. As Adrian said nothing, he 
resumed. 

“T tell you this, Mr. Chester, con- 
fidentially; it is proper, under the 
circumstances, that you should know 
something of our situation in the 
matter. I do not wish you to sup- 


_ pose that we have been harsh or hasty 


in what we have done. With regard 
to the present case—you know, I 
suppose, that these kleptomaniacs 
have very often all the cunning of a 
smart thief and all that of a lunatic 
together? — This makes it, often, next 
to impossible to detect them — next 
to impossible. In the present case, 
we have watched for months before 
taking any action. And I may tell 
you this: your friend was in the 
habit of coming with another young 
lady. We have —very cautiously, I 
assure you, and without compromising 
any one, — obtained such information 
from that young lady as to make the 
case next to absolutely certain — we 
can prove that some of our goods were 
found in your friend’s possession. 
Now, —we know how distressing 
such cases are,— even now, pro- 
vided we could be satisfied, — guar- 
anteed, I mean, — that the depreda- 























_ tions should cease, we would discon- 

tinue all proceedings. As it is, Mr. 
Chester, your friend is detained with 
a view to further investigations. But 
in such a manner as not to expose her 
publicly, nor to annoy her more than 
is necessary. We never go any fur- 
ther in such cases than we are abso- 
lutely forced to do.” 

Although in truth all this was little 
more than Adrian had for a good 
while been trying to be ready to hear, 
he was not ready. The statement 
was only too clear and well reasoned. 
It accordingly did not affect him with 
anger, The merchant was evidently 
convinced that he had caught one 
more of the ordinary run of respec- 
table female thieves; but this sus- 
picion, or rather belief, did not con- 
vince Adrian. It is true that it did 
perhaps make him a little more con- 
scious of the possibility —only the 
possibility — that Civille had experi- 
enced some sort of alienation of mind. 
But this, even if he admitted its 
existence, he felt, — he knew, — was a 
disease, as much as scarlet fever; and 
temporary in the same sense. 

Thus he reasoned in his own mind. 
While he did so, the merchant turned 
to his desk, and was instantly ab- 
sorbed in his letters again. Once or 
twice a whistle sounded from one of 
the pipes close to his hand, and he 
listened and returned prompt and 
brief decisions. Adrian, in the mean 
time, like one who has been stunned 
and recovers, gathered up his scat- 
tered wits. 

“Well,” he began, — 

The merchant at once dropped his 
pen and listened. He was not a hard 
man; he was in this matter only 
conducting one of the unavoidable 
accessories of such a business as his. 
And he had been giving Adrian, very 
likely, five hundred dollars’ worth of 
40 
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time, because the case was @ hard 
ease, and he wished to be consider- 
ate. 

“Well, Mr. Jenks, I can’t find any 
fault with your action. But you will 
put me in the way of seeing my cou- 
sin, surely ? ” 

“Yes,—of course.” He wrote a 
few words, signed, and gave Adrian 
the paper. “Hand that to Mr. Olds 
the detective, and he will go with you 
to Police Captain MacMurdo at Jef 
ferson Market Station, and one of 
them will take you to her. We have 
to be very particular about such mat- 
ters. Very sorry, Mr. Mr. —— 
Good morning.” And before Adrian 
had reached the door, Mr. Jenks was 
absorbed in his work again. 

Adrian, hastening down stairs, got 
into a Broadway stage at the door, 
and sat quietly while the big clumsy 
machine bumped and hitched and 
rumbled in its senseless unfeeling 
way, down the crowded street. In 
his state of highly exalted excitement, 
—for by this time he had gradually 
become excessively impatient, — he 
found himself imagining that the 
driver of the omnibus, the limping 
beasts that drew it, even the bulky 
and ponderous vehicle itself, were 
delaying from an innate malignity, 
from joy in prolonging his state of 
suffering and suspense. He wanted 
to get out and run. He wanted to 
punish the omnibus for not hurrying. 
He wanted to defy and vanquish each 
successive person who halted the stage 
and got in. He sat eagerly looking 
forward as if to project his will, like an 
auxiliary motive power, into the ven- 
erable-looking and raw-boned steeds. 
And the more eager he was, the more 
deliberate and lumbering was the 
progress of the stage. It did however 
gradually work along down to Four- 
teenth Street; into Broadway; past 
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Btewart’s. At Eighth Street, how- 
ever, it turned suddenly short out 
of Broadway to the right. Some one, 
on this, pulled the strap, and when 
the stage stopped, got out. Adrian 
followed, and on reaching the side- 
walk, found that the police were turn- 
ing all the vehicles bound down, off 
by Eighth Street and Mercer or 
Greene, while those bound . up were 
coming out of East Eighth Street 
again into Broadway; and Broadway 
from Eighth Street downward, was 
crowded with people. On inquiring 
of one or two persons, he was told 
that the New York Hotel was on fire. 
A little way down the street, the 
chimneys of several steam fire-en- 
gines were visible, pouring out their 
characteristic dense swift puffs of 
heavy black pine-wood smoke, and 
the gigantic iron chatter of their hur- 
ried pumping seemed to smash the 
very air into pieces. Adrian worked 
his way through and amongst the 
throngs, finding the crowd more and 
more compact at every step. Had 
his errand not been urgent, he would 
have paused by each of the whizzing 
throbbing chattering steam giants as 
he came to it, to watch the swift ser- 
vices of the engineers, to stand close 
to the monstrous jumping shivering 
fiery heart and feel its ineffable in- 
tense thrill and furious headlong 
whirling strength. But he did not; 
although it did seem to him that 
their eager zeal excited him.even more 
than he was excited already. 

As it was in the daytime, no red 
glow of firelight nor quick licking 
sheets of flame shone before him; 
there was only a thickening murky 
cloud of black smoke, and he could 
not tell whether that came from a 
building or from the steamers. He 
gradually worked along down to the 
sidewalk on the east side of Broadway 
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opposite the New York Hotel; but 
with all his gazing he could see no 
signs of fire in any part of its vast 
gloomy brick ‘front. The quiet 
Broadway entrance was open, and he 
could see people moving about the 
lighted hall within, who did not seem’ 
very much hurried, though two of the 
engines were jabbering and shivering 
close before the door. It was not un- 
til, nearly opposite the south-eastern 
corner of the hotel, he came suddenly 
upon a rope barrier which a strong 
cordon of policemen within it were 


strenuously maintaining against the 


incessant pressure of the crowd, that 
he saw where the fire actually was. 
It was not in the hotel at all — it was 
in the tall building on the opposite 
corner of Washington Place and 
Broadway —the building in which 
were the rooms of Olds the detective. 

The rope barrier defined a nearly 
empty area in Broadway and Wash- 
ington Place, within which the pave- 
ment, all wet and muddy, was crossed 
in many directions by the hose of 
the fire department. Here and there 
sharp fine spurts of water flew out 
through small faults in the hose, and 
gathered into puddles. Policemen in 
their dark blue coats and firemen with 
their broad-brimmed glazed fire-hats, 
consulted, stood guard, or moved about. 
Several hose had been passed in at 
the Broadway door, and led up the 
stairs out of sight. Others were 
carried up on ladders planted on the 
Washington Place sidewalk, and fire- 
men at one or another window directed 
streams into the inside of the build- 
ing. From the windows of the upper 
floors, smoke rolled and poured out 
in vast volumes, and canopied all 
the neighborhood ; and the fizzing of 
the waste spurts from the hose, the 
hiss and rush of the streams directed 
into the house, the orders and shouts 
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of the officials, the voices of the crowd, 
and the gigantic humming, chatter- 
ing and coughing of a dozen steamers 
crammed the air with heterogeneous 
noises: Beneath the vast volumes of 
dense smoke, the crowd surged and 
squeezed and swore, while the officers, 
with impassive morose official faces, 
ordered and pushed them back, totally 
neglecting the bantering or abusive 
remonstrances that spattered out at 
them from those next the rope. 
Adrian, by quiet persistent insin- 
uating pressure, worked his way into 
the very front rank, and had hardly 
given a single glance at the vivid 
gloomy picture, when he found him- 
self at the same moment pushed for- 
ward against the swaying rope bar- 
rier by the crowd behind him, and 
shoved backward by a tall strong 
policeman, who quietly laid his “lo- 


cust” horizontally across Adrian’s 
chest, and pushed powerfully against 
him, with both hands, bawling out in 
a rough strong voice, 


“Stand back! You must stand 
back, gentlemen! Make more room 
here!” 

“Tt’s a free country, isn’t it, mis- 
ter?” said an indignant citizen. 
“How cocky them cops is!” re- 
marked a ragged boy of ten. Adrian, 
however, shoved back against those 
behind him in compliance with the 
order, and looking directly into the 
policeman’s eyes, said with a smile, 

“Rather tight times, Mr. Officer!” 

“Hmh!” grunted the man, “easy 
enough if them would stay to hum 
that ain’t wanted here!” 

“But I have a message to Detective 
Olds,” persisted Adrian. “He rooms 
in that building, you know. Have 
you seen him?” 

The truth is, that in spite of the 
reprobation which has become con- 
Ventional against .certain classes of 
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subordinates — such as police-officers, 
express-men, hotel-clerks, railroad- 
men,—the truth is, thatif one has any 
real business with one of them, and 
states it promptly and’ civilly, it is 
very uncommon to receive any other 
than a prompt and civil answer. 
The officer, notwithstanding his rough 
manner, and although all the time he 
shoved away with all his might against 
Adrian with his club, became atten- 
tive as soon as he saw that Adrian’s 
errand was a real one, and replied, 
“ He may be somewhere about. Bet- 
ter come under the rope and speak 
to Captain Dorr. I can’t stir from 
here, you see.” And he gave a kind 
of jerk with his head, towards a 
group of three or four officers and 
firemen who stood within the cleared 
space, at the Washington Place cor- 
ner of the sidewalk before the build- 
ing. Adrian, with a good deal of 
difficulty, managed to stoop so as to 
get under the rope, and while the 
officer renewed his shouting and shov- 
ing, and the crowd their jeers and 
remonstrances, he went across to the 
sidewalk, and selecting the police cap- 
tain by the gold badge on his breast, 
he said, 

“Captain, I have a pressing mes- 
sage for Detective Olds. Have you 
seen him?” 

“Just sent to inquire after him,” 
said the officer ; — 

“Don’t know any thing about 
him,” reported a patrolman, coming 
up at this instant; “hain’t seen him 
to-day.” 

“That’s from the janitress,” said 
Captain Dorr. 

A fireman rushed up: “One of the 
boys says a man went up by the side 
door not fifteen minutes ago,” he said, 
excitedly; but the room’s all afire, 
and there’s a stream agoin into it 
now” —and the man pointed up to 
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the fourth floor, the highest but one, 
where smoke was gushing out at the 
windows furthest back, next the St. 
Julien House, and a hoseman, perched 
on a ladder, was sending a full stream 
thrashing and spurting to and fro into 
the inside of the building. 

“A man!” said the captain — “I 
guess if it was that big porpus he’d 
’a known it!” 

— Adrian darted across the sidewalk 
into the front door of the building, 
and disappeared up the stairs, too 
quickly for interference. The police- 
men and firemen shouted after him, 
but in vain. The captain swore a 
deep oath at him for a fool, and the 
chief engineer, also with oaths, or- 
dered a fireman to follow him and 
bring him back. 

The impulse which sent the young 
man into the burning house was not 
@ very reasonable one; it was too 
instantaneous, too purely an impulse, 
to be reasoned. It was, indeed, one 
of those efforts which one’s reason 
would never permit, which if made at 
all are made precisely as unconscious 
impulses — which if they succeed are 
called inspirations, and if not, are at 
present nameless in English. Such 
inspirations have made men defy 
death under locomotive-wheels, have 
made women spring into the sea, to 
try to save the life of an infant. 
There flashed across Adrian’s mind 
two pictures ; the sick old man all 
alone, calling feebly for his daughter 
—the delicate and spiritual girl, if 
possible even more helplessly beset, 
locked in the noisome cell of a police 
station. He had counted on the de- 
tective to put an end to both these 
miseries in an hour. Without him, 
how long might they not last, how 
fatal might they not be? He did 
not wait te enter up the per contra — 


the wneertainty whether anybody at 


all had really gone in at the side 
oor, the moral certainty that - no 
clumsy creature like Olds would try 
to clamber up three. flights of stairs 
into that death-trap, the probabilities 
about his having been in some way 
caught and detained in his room, and 
perhaps already . suffocated there. 
Adrian did not even wait to consider 
that his own remarkable swiftness and 
agile strength made it less dangerous 
than for most men to venture into 
the building. He thought not at 
all: he only saw the sick man and 
the young girl, gnd with the athlete’s 
habit he drew in one full inhalation, 
and sprang away. 

The very utmost force or swiftness 
of horse or man can only be exerted 
while one full breath is held. With 
this one breath, Adrian leaped up the 
stairs, twosteps at atime. He remem- 
bered well enough the disposition of 
the interior — single halls one above 
the other along the south or inner side 
of the house, with rooms at each end 
and others along the north or Wash- 
ington Place side. He sprang up 
two flights; ran to the back end of 
the hall, turned and ascended another 
flight, and was on the floor of the 
room he sought. The fire, which had 
begun in the fifth or uppermost story, 
had taken entire possession of that, 
and was working through the floors 
downward. Thick hot smoke eddied 
and rolled along the hall; the fire 
crackled and roared through all the 
house above him, and the streams 
from the engines splashed and 
whizzed with steady energy against 
wall and rafter, ran along the floor 
and down the stairs. Pausing 4 
moment Adrian stooped close to the 
floor for two or three breaths of com- 
paratively pure air; then sprang to 
the door of the detective’s room, which 
was that across the back end of the 
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building, shouted his name, and with- 
out waiting for a reply, drove in the 
door with his shoulder, and entered. 
The savage fury of the interior was 
indescribable. It was filled nearly 
down to the floor with swirls of dense 
hot smoke that scorched Adrian’s 
eyes and drove them tight shut in an 
agony of smarting pain, and was 
incapable of being breathed; already 
the fire was snapping and crackling 
through the ceiling, from which por- 
tions of the plaster had fallen; and 
through the breaches, a roaring hell 
of red flames could be seen by momen- 
tary flashes, filling the space above. 
And two white strong jets of water 
dashed steadily in through the win- 
dows and with a powerful splashing 
strength that would have knocked a 
man down like an axe, flew waveringly 
against and through wall or ceil- 
ing. . 

Stooping close to the floor, so as to 
avoid the furious stroke of the water- 
spouts, Adrian crawled straight to the 
further corner, where he remembered 
that there was a bed, and unable to 
open his eyes in the acrid burning 
smoke, he felt upon it with his hands. 
There was something—it seemed 
like the relics of a wasted man, but 
all wet with blood— unless it was 


with the pouring torrents of water. 
Whatever it was, Adrian dragged it 
down upon the floor, and with a des- 
perate effort opened his stinging 
blinded eyes upon it for an instant. 
It came to pieces under his - grasp. 
Something like a head there was; 
clothes; a thin unsubstantial carica- 
ture of humanity in them; it was as 
if he was mocked by a goblin like the 
German Nixy, which is the shell 6f 
the front half of a human being, but 
all open and vacant behind ; or as if 
he were surprised by some néw fan- 
tastic form of dissolution. He recog- 
nized nevertheless, or thought he did, 
the broad oleaginous features of Olds, 
as to his inexpressible horror the 
dripping soft object which was like 
the ghost of a head came apart under 
his hands, from the rest of the thing. 

It was impossible to endure the 
situation longer; his lungs were 
bursting, his eyesight gone; he felt 
that in ten seconds more he would be 
lost ; and turning, he pointed as well 
as he could for the entrance, stooped 
again, and went crawling as fast as 
he could over the hot sloppy floor. 
At one and the same moment his 
head struck hard against something 
solid, and as he fell, he fell upon 
something soft. 


[To be continued.] 
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Wuat shall we read? This is the question most frequently sub- 
mitted to us in correspondence by the younger readers of OLD AND 
NEw, who rightly consider the conductors of this journal as their 
friends, whom they have a right to consult on the most important 
themes. 

In another part of this number we have given the suggestions, 
intelligent and to the point, which are made by the Society for pro- 
moting Home Education. 

A catalogue of subjects as carefully arranged as Mr. Winsor’s 
admirable Catalogue of History and Biography is another such guide, 
—a guide, indeed, to be dispensed with by no one, however well 
informed. 

Mr. Emerson, who has himself given hints of the first value in this 
direction, says somewhere, that each large college would do well to 
appoint a special director of reading. His office should be in the 
college library ; and his duty should be to tell the students what they 
wanted or needed to read, and what they did not want or need. 
Mr. Emerson also says, that he has saved much time and strength by 
refraining from new books, or by postponing them till a year after 
they are issued. Many a book is there, which even wise people tell 
you you must read, you cannot live without it; but, before the 
twelvemonth has passed, they and you alike have forgotten that 
any such book ever existed. This is demonstrated, oddly enough, at 
the annual auction-sale of a book club. It often proves that the 
book most in demand last January will not sell for sixpence when 
December has come. 

The late Mr. Phillips, the founder of “* The Atlantic Monthly,” — 
himself one of the wisest observers of the taste and gradual culture of 
the American people, — used to say that the market for books never 


could bear but one exciting book ata time. Thus “ Margaret Fuller's 
680 
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Life” was selling very rapidly in New England, until “ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin” suddenly appeared. You would have said that “ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin” had nothing to do with Margaret Fuller; nor had it: but the 
publication of it killed the sale of “‘ Margaret Fuller’s Life,” and of 
most other books, until the public had read “ Uncle .Tom’s Cabin: ” 
with so little selection do people buy. The truth is, that, as Darby 
walks home from his office Saturday, he looks in at the book-shop to 
buy a book for Joan. He buys that which Joan and Rebecca happened 
to be talking about at the Twenty Question Club the evening before, 
He does not select his book: he takes the book about which most 
people are talking. 

This is a pity; for the result is like the result which the Art Unions 
introduced in fine art a few years ago. A skilful agent, going 
through a town of ten thousand people, would place three hundred 
copies of Queen Mary signing the death-warrant of Jane Grey; so 
that wherever you went, — to see the minister, the doctor, the barber, 
or the chiropodist, — you saw poor Bloody Mary signing. If a whole 
community is compelled, in the same way, to read one or two books, 
without a little chance for variation, Mr. Mill’s queer dread, that the 
Americans would all come to look as much like each other as clothes- 
pins, wiil be in a fair way to come real. 

That nice country girl was much wiser, who, when her father went 
to New York to buy the “spring goods” for his store, when, like 
the other “ beauty’s”’ father, he asked her what he should bring her 
on his return, said she should like to have a dress of a different pat- 
tern from any he bought to sell: she did not want to have her 
frock look like all the other frocks in the town. 

So is it that Mr. Emerson tells us again to “ read in the line of our 
genius.” If, alas! every boy and every girl knew what the lines of 
their genius were. There is the exact difficulty. 

Many of us have not found out what the line of our genius is. 
Indeed, most of us do not. Indeed, had we very decided genius, it 
would have so taken possession of us, that we could not get away 
from it: it would have forced our lines of reading before this time ; 
and we should not have been consulting even THE EXAMINER in OLD 
AND NEw to say what they should be. For those, then, who have 
not found out what the line of their genius is, the answer is to be 
given. 

' Forsuch people, it is a very great advantage to be turned loose 
into a large library, — not for a very long time, indeed, but for a time 
long enough to determine what is best for them, what they take 
to most thoroughly and heartily. Here, it may be said by the way, 





is one of the advantages which the small colleges have‘over the large 
ones. Your large college with its large library has a set and special 
librarian, who invariably and infallibly, by the law of his being, con- 
siders the tool of more importance than the work it is to do, and 
shuts up the beoks from those who would otherwise handle them. 
Dr. Wayland, at Brown University, used to say with pride, that he 
let all the students range through the library at will; and that he 
eounted Saturday, which was a holiday in the recitation-rooms, one 
of the most valuable days for study, because they were overhauling 
the books, and learning the use of them. He used to say that the 
loss of one miniature edition of Shakspeare was the only loss which 
the library ever sustained from this free and easy handling. 
This is the sort of training which Edward Waverley had in his youth, 
and a greater than Edward Waverley, — namely Walter Scott. 

In such browsing here, and browsing there, an intelligent boy, girl, 
man, or woman finds out what is good for him, and what he is good 
for. Failing this, which is, of course, out of the question for most 
readers, the best rule we know, is, for the student to make one bold 
plunge into the thicket, — with the best intention, and from the best 
light he can get,—and then follow bravely and steadily the path 
which opens. At the end of the week, for instance, look steadily 
back upon the varied interests of the week, and choose which, on 
the whole, has been that which moved, attracted, or compelled you 
most. Was it, perhaps, Mr. Kingsley’s lecture on the Northmen? 
Was'it, perhaps, Mr. Sherman’s speech on the currency? Was it, 
perhaps, Mr. Martineau’s article on Romanism? Was it Mrs. Somer- 
ville’s account of her own astronomical studies? Was it what Rose 
Felton said of the harmony of colors in dress? Was it that curious 
account the minister gave of the circulation of the cell, as observed 
by the microscope? Very well. Here is the subject, whatever it 
may be, on which you are to read. Now you are to use Mr. Poole’s 
Index, or Mr. Putnam’s “ Best Reading,” or Mr. Winsor’s Catalogue, 
or the minister, or the schoolmaster, or the Public Library Catalogue, 
or, best of all, the encyclopedia, to find out how to begin. 

And the beginning is all. From this time forward, all is really 
pre-arranged for you, though you live a thousand years — unless this 
first choice have been wrong. For this first book, rightly read, sug- 
gests five more; and each of them, rightly read, suggests five more; 


and each of these twenty-five suggests five more: and now you 


have, indeed, your hands full. 
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We are agreeably disappointed in 
reading this pamphlet.’ There is so 
much good sense in most of its propo- 
sitions, that we can hardly under- 
stand how others came to be stated 
with them, nor how the conclusions 
were drawn from them all. It would 
be easy to make an adverse and carp- 
ing criticism ; but that would not be 
just either to the spirit of the 
pamphlet or its author. He has a 
sincere desire to soothe the unhappy 
differences which laborers cherish 
against society. He states the fol- 
lowing propositions as the results of 
his argument : — 

ist, Brain-work is not worth the 
large compensation claimed in its be- 
half. 

2d, First-class brains do not re- 
ceive the largest compensation. 

3d, It is capital, not brains, that 
receives the largest rewards, and it is 
the poverty of the masses that gives 
capital its extraordinary power in this 
respect; so that the capital of the 
capitalist consists largely in the pov- 
erty of the poor. 

4th, To make poverty impossible, 
will extinguish the motive for ever 
demanding compensation beyond a 
certain amount; as the work and 
care involved in keeping the results 
of labor, that are not required. for 
present consumption, equal in condi- 
tion to what they were when pro- 
duced, can be employed to better 
advantage in producing only about as 
fast as they are wanted. 

5th, The poverty of the masses is 
the great hinderance to production: 
a better distribution will stimulate 
production. 

6th, Wealth is the master, and 
poverty is the slave, of the so-called 


1 Poverty. By Ira Steward. Published by the 
Boston Eight Hour League. 


law of supply and demand; and, in 
@ more equal distribution of wealth, 
there will be neither master nor 
slave. 

7th, The skilful management of 
great financiers has no more to do 
with their vast accumulations than 
the general progress of the masses. 

8th, The public has the same right 
to plan for a more equal distribution 
of the future productions of labor, 
that employers have to plan concern- 
ing the wages they will pay to-mor- 
row; and the more equal distribution 
we propose means reducing, through 
natural causes, the future compensa- 
tion of manufacturers, merchants, 
bankers, transportation, and mining 
managers, &c. 

9th, All of the wealth produced 
up to this hour has been distributed 
through generally recognized and ac- 
cepted methods. It is neither possi- 
ble, nor desirable, nor necessary to 
propose its re-distribution. Looking 
back upon the accumulations of the 
past, therefore, only for instruction, ~ 
what do we now propose ? 

Through the gradual, peaceful, and 
perfectly aeceptable operation of natu- 
ral and permanent causes, we demand 
amore equal distribution of the future 
results of labor. How this can be 
done will seem clearer, if we first 
learn how wealth has been as equally 
distributed as it is; in other words, 
we must first discover how the masses 
obtain the food, clothes, shelter, and 
luxuries that they now possess, before 
we can intelligently suggest how 
their share of wealth in the future 
can be essentially and permanently 
increased. Through what channel 
of distribution the mass of mankind 
secure the little they now enjoy, 
is, therefore, the next question; and 
the answer will be found the same 
for all countries, wherever the or- 
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ganization of industry has advanced 
far enough to establish a division of 
labor. 


We do not see that these are all 
fairly drawn from the essay; but we 
assume that they are, and would give 
to the fifth, eighth, and ninth a 


-hearty assent. 


He does not directly undervalue 
brain-work, as might be supposed 
from the first proposition. He makes 
an elaborate attempt to show that 
Vanderbilt, Stewart, and the like, 
deserve little of society, because they, 
in turn, depend on it: their brain-work 
should not receive extra compensa- 
tion, because labor, and especially the 
labor of poverty, does for them ‘the 
hand-work which Robinson Crusoe 
did for himself. . There is a double 
fallacy here. The author commits 
himself to the institution of wealth. 
“ Wealth is a blessing: poverty isa 
curse. They are exact opposites. If 
brains are worth more than hands, it 
is because they mean more wealth or 
less poverty.” Which is true; yet 
Mr. Steward, and many like him, con- 
stantly reason as if wealth were an 
abnormal thing, a something growing 
out of a wrong social system. 

However people may theorize, the 
facts are plain. Historically there 
have been only two states of society 
with their intervening stages. ‘From 
barbarism to civilization, then back 
toward barbarism again, the current 
of human life has flowed. Wealth 
has not been the exact measure of 
the civilization; but it is safe to say 
there has been no civilization without 
wealth. 

Yet both communists and capital- 
ists assume that wealth is an indi- 
vidual right. Few would state this 
logically; but nearly all virtually 
maintain it when they come to the 
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division or the mses of wealth. Now, 
it is not an individual emanation, it 
is a social creation. A man may 
create an original and individual 
thought: individual wealth .is impos- 
sible to him. The moment his mind 
touches matter, it must unite with 
others gone before or coming after him. 

Mr. Steward sees this truth, but 
sees it in a glass darkly. He is con- 
stantly arguing as if society had 
taken away something from the natu- 
ral man, and had given these values, 
this wealth in gross form, to the Van- 
derbilts and others, This is not the 
process: the man himself never had 
the wealth in his natural state. To- 
gether with his fellows he created it; 
and, as soon as the creation began, 
unequal distribution began. Vander- 
bilt’s accumulation is wrong, not in 
principle, but in method. Society 
gives him the power, just as_ it 
gives a ship-captain tyrannical power 
against a mutiny. Because a captain 
now and then becomes a tyrant and a 
murderer, it does not change the 
principle of his authority. Brute 
force goes with his office, and must 
remain with it: so an immense and 
gross force goes with the captain of 
wealth. It is not because he thinks 
so much more wisely than all others, 
that society rewards him richly, but 
because he thinks the kind of thought 
which society must have at the mo- 
ment for the creation of wealth. 

We would differ, therefore, from the 
first proposition, believing that brain- 
work is worth as much as, and more 
than is claimed. Mr. Steward virtually 
admits this in his second statement. 
First-class brains do not receive the 
highest compensation, simply because 
it is impossible to reward them in 
money. Capital may recompense 
them, but not in kind. 

The third proposition is wrong. It 
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is not poverty which gives capital its 
power. Poverty does not strengthen 
capital, but weakens it just in the 
\proportion that it weakens society 


altogether. We cannot illustrate this 
better than by the remark of a manu- 
facturer who was running his mills at 
a loss in the late panic: “I cannot 
stop, because the best help will leave 
me, the poor will stay; and ’tis the 
best help we make opr money out of 
in any times.” Here you have the 
whole fallacy. Any one who believes 
there is wealth in poverty may try the 
experiment of carrying capital into 
an ignorant and thriftless community. 
His delusion will soon be cured. 
Look at our Southern States to-day. 
Their greatest lack is capital: their 
greatest abundance is poverty.- But 
«we do not rely on any local illustra- 
tions in this great principle: it goes 
too deep into human nature, and. too 
many social causes affect it. Perhaps 
the wealthiest poor man is the French 
peasant, and the poorest is the Eng- 
lish peasant; yet what Anglo-Saxon 
would exchange his personal freedom 
for the hoarded napoleons of the pay- 
san? Qf interest he says, “It is 
poverty that compels one man to bor- 
tow of another, and the price paid for 
the use of the money loaned is what 
we call interest; so that interest on 
money means poverty again.” 

The product of the labor of yester- 
day becomes the capital of to-day. 
Its use in forwarding the work of 
society justifies the interest of to-mor- 
tow. This affects rich and poor alike. 
Any one who has the fraction of a 
day’s wages left at night is bettered 
by the interest this moiety will earn 
for him next day. 

The fourth is an impossible concep- 
tion. Take his own illustration: “To 
raise in a single season a crop of pota- 
toes twice or three times as large as 
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can be eaten before potatoes could be 
raised again would prove the folly and 
the waste of labor and production that 
we are trying to illustrate. There is 
no motive, and no common sense, in 
raising a surplus of potatoes; and 
what is true of them is true of every 
thing produced by human exertion.” 

This is false to the nature of wealth, 
which means weal to the poor as well 
as to the rich. Work out this theory, 
and we should be in the condition of 
famishing India to-day, with suffering 
accumulated and accelerated by steam 
and electricity. Surplus potatoes 
must be made into starch. When the 
crop fails, the starch may not be eaten 
in puddings; but it is converted into 
some form of sustenance or comfort. 
Seedtime and harvest have been un- 
certain since time began: is it likely 
they will ever be absolutely sure ? 
The more capital we have, the better 
we prevail over their fearful risks, — 
risks to which all human gambling is 
petty. To store away crops, to manu- 
facture and utilize them, requires both 
capital and labor. Society must fur- 
nish both, even to the end of time. 

We cannot, agree with the sixth 
statement. Supply and demand con- 
trol rich and pooralike. Men are not 
the slaves of wealth: they are ruled 
by their own passions. In the Rocky 
Mountains or the desert, a Rothschild 
thirsting for a four-dollar bottle of 
champagne, and a navvy craving a 
three-cent glass of whiskey, are equally 
helpless. 

It is true that the progress of the 
masses is the most potent cause of 
the prosperity of financiers, and of all 
other prosperity. 

The future compensation of manu- 
facturers, bankers, and all middlemen, 
will, without doubt, be naturally re- 
duced. They have been, and are, 
constantly lessening. The profits of 








individuals may be sometimes great ; 
but those of classes are always dimin- 
ishing. The masses are being more 
and more cheaply served as modern 
commerce develops. What would 
the great Alfred have said of a ditcher 
at work in long India-rubber boots ? 
We do not differ from Mr. Steward 
in his main intention. Poverty is a 
great evil,—one that must be con- 
stantly diminishing, or our civilization 
is worse than the savage state, when 
men could suffer poverty without 
knowing it. But it is not by impair- 
ing capital that the poor will be made 
richer. Individuals may be regulated 
in the use of it by a wholesome public 
sentiment; but take away its natural 
powers, and you simply lessen the 
forces of society, you do not change 
the relations of rich and poor. 
WwW. B. W. 





DR. PEABODY’S MORAL PHI- 
LOSOPHY.! 

Dr. Pzazopy has succeeded in 
making this manual attractive as well 
as useful. The style is simple; the dis- 
cussions are brief; and the illustrations 
are apt, and sometimes fresh and vigor- 
ous. Of course, the subject-matter 
of such a treatise is not new; and yet 
the author cannot be accused of copy- 
ing bodily any previous work of the 
kind with which we are acquainted. 
In other words, the book has a spirit 
of its own, which shapes, instead of 
imitating; and, if not luminous, it 
furnishes, at least, a very strong and 
steady reflection of pure light from a 
sincere and most highly-polished mind. 

In the chapter on “Action” we 
have a discussion of the freedom of 
the will. There are three reasons for 


1 A Manual of Moral Philosophy. Designed 
for Colleges and High Schools. By A. P. Peabody, 
D.D., LL.D. A. 8. Barnes & Co.: New York and 
Chicago. 1873. 
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believing that the will is free: 1. The 
direct evidence of consciousness; 2, 
“ We are clearly conscious of merit or 
demerit ;” 3. “We praise or blame 
others for their good or evil actions, 
These arguments . . . can be directly 
met only by denying the validity of 
consciousness as a ground of belief.” 
We think Dr. Peabody can hardly 
support his assertion, that “we are 
capable of acting without a motive.” 
He virtually says, that the celebrated 
scholastic ass ate without a motive. 
It would seem as if there ought to be 
a better way of silencing the bray of 
this troublesome beast; and we be- 
lieve there is. The error of the school- 
men was not in supposing that a 
motive is necessary to action, but if 
mistaking the motive. The amount 
of hay was not the motive; but hun-' 
ger was what kept the poor creature 
from starving. The mental process 
may be thus represented: “I must 
eat; but which? No matter: either 
is better than neither.” And contin- 
gency decides the unimportant ques- 
tion as to whether the one or the other 
bundle will be first devoured. In 
other words, the two bundles were not 
different and opposite motives, but one 
and the same motive. The objection 
to such a solution is, that contingency 
is thus made the blind guide ofa 
great part of our lives ; -but, to those 
who believe in Divine Providence, this 
objection is null: and also to such as 
have faith that contingency, chance, 
is, after all, simply an unconscious 
attraction of spirit, whose laws are 
yet to be discovered. Our author 
gives the true answer to the strongest- 
motive theory, or at least points at 
it, in these words, —“ External mo- 
tives are not the causes of action, but 
merely its occasions or opportunities.” 
That is, external motives are not 
really motives. “The cause of the 
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action” (which is the real motive) 
“already exists in the character of 


. the agent, before the motive” (that is, 


the dbject which excites the motive) 
“presents itself.” There appears to 
be some confusion in his use of the 
word “motive,” which always ought to 
mean, in such connection, “a sufficient 
cause of action.” We are almost sorry 
that Dr. Peabody is so tender with 
the argument that we are not free 
because we always follow the stronger 
motive; for, in spite of the acknowl- 
edged ability of its advocates, this 
theory must be set down as unadul- 
terated bosh. In his very able letters 


to J. S. Mill, Mr. Hazard well ob- 


serves, that “it would be a queer sort 
of freedom in which a man could or 
would do what he had no wish to do.” 
The appetites, the desires, and the 
affections, are considered in a chapter 
on “The Springs of Action.” Dugald 
Stewart’s classification of the desires 
is followed. Right is based on fitness, 
as answering the first question of 
moral science; viz., ‘ What consti- 
tutes right?” The second question, 
“ How is it” (the right) “to be ascer- 
tained?” is answered thus: I.) 
Means, — conscience, which “is a 
means, not a source of knowledge.” 
II. Sources of knowledge: 1st (a), 
Observation (5), Experience (c), Tra- 
dition ; 2d, Law; 3d, Christianity. 
Rights and obligations are in exact 
correspondence to each other. There 
is a superfluous s in the title of chap- 
ter viii.: thus it stands, “Virtues 
and the Virtues.” There are other 
typographical errors here and there; 
e.g., the “Index” tells us that the 
sabbath is treated of on page 16: it 
should read, page 116. According to 
our author, there are four cardinal 
virtues; namely, Prudence, or duties 


1 The Roman and alphabetical characters are 
introduced by the writer for convenience. 
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to one’s self, Justice, Fortitude, and 
Order. Under the second are classed 
our duties to God, as well as those to 
our fellow-men. Dr. Peabody thinks 
the husband is, and ought to be, the 
head of the family ; and yet he says, 
that, in a well-ordered family, the 
wife must be supreme in her depart- 
ment; and, further, that there is no 
difficulty in drawing the line between 
the provinces of the two. The book 
concludes with a brief history of ethics, 
beginning with Socrates, and closing 
with Kant, and throwing all systems 
of morality into two classes: viz., 
those which regard virtue as a means, 
and those that look upon it as an end. 
The author himself belongs to the 
latter class, and would impress on our 
youth the idea that right is as im- 
mutable as Deity. ' 

On the whole, we like the arrange- 
ment of the work; and yet we have 
a vague feeling that it might be im- 
proved. There seems to be a hitch 
in the work, say at the sixth and 
seventh chapters; but we will not 
venture to attempt any explanation 
or definite suggestion as to how. it 
might be improved, for the simple 
reason that we do not know. One 
may be able to perceive a discord, 
though his ignorance of the laws of 
harmony, or of the particular piece 
which contains it, may blind him as 
to the cause. 





EDUCATION ABROAD, AND OTHER 
° ESSAYS. 

In face of the passion for sending 
boys and girls to Europe for their edu- 
cation, Dr. Northrop of Connecticut 
has published a pointed, practical es- 
say, showing the follies of that passion, 
and its dangers. He fortifies his con- 
clusions by an extraordinary collection 
of letters from some of the most 
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thoughtful teachers of the country. 
To this paper we beg the attention of 
parents who are tempted to send boys 
or girls abroad for their early train- 
ing. May we refer the same parents 
to our own papers on the subject in 
Oup anv New, vol. iv., 433; vol. v., 
724, 

The other essays in Dr. Northrop’s 
pamphlet are on “ Legal Prevention of 
Illiteracy,” “Culture and Knowledge,” 
“The Professional Study,” “Study 
and Health,” “Labor as an Educator,” 
“Educational and Industrial Arts,” 
“Education and Invention,” ‘ Labor 
and Capital theoretically harmonized,” 
“Labor and Capital practically har- 
monized.” 

The paper on Relation of Study and 
Health is very curious, as demonstrat- 
ing the value of intelligence on the 
preservation of health and the pro- 
longation of life. 


SOME RECENT NOVELS. 

Too Soon ' is a novel of modern 
life in a somewhat secluded circle 
in London. It is pleasant reading; 
and we may say that of all the au- 
thor’s stories which we have met 
with. Harper Brothers are the pub- 
lishers. 


THE Marquis DE L’ Evrorrine. 


This is the very prettiest of Sue’s 


novels, and may be read by or to the 
purest child with pleasure and profit. 
That, alas! is more than can be said 
of most of them. It deserves a very 
different place from the crowd of 
French novels; and, in the pretty 
dress and admirable English render- 
ing of the new Boston edition, it will 
have that place. The translation is 
from the hand of an accomplished 
lady, and does equal credit to her 
sense and taste. 

There was a pamphlet edition of 
an English version published a gen- 
eration ago. It has long since been 
out of print; and people of sense of 
the old generation have looked in 
vain for this charming story. There 
are many people of sense of the new 
generation who have never seen it 
till now. 

Nichols & Hall are the publish- 
ers. 

Gites’s Mrwnortry.? One of the 
huge class of children’s books that 
are evidently made to order, and are 
neither objectionable nor to be com- 
mended. 


1 Too Soon. By Katherine L. Macquoid. 
2 Giles’s Minority; or, Scenes at the Red House, 
By Mrs. O’Reilly. 
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NOTHING is more common in our time than the proclamation of 
* co-operation” as a cure-all in all difficulties growing out of our 
complicated social order. 

The proclamation is apt to be made with all the more eagerness, in 
proportion to the ignorance of the speaker as to that which he talks 
about. The persons who have studied the details of ‘‘ co-operation ” 
with the most care look with most anxiety on the application of the 
principle, because they know best what are the difficulties involved. 

The thoughtful, compact, and practical little paper which we pub- 
lished in our March number goes into exactly those details which are 
generally omitted in such discussions. We are now permitted to say 
that this paper is by one of the most successful and distinguished manu- 
facturers in New England, who will be recognized through the whole 
country as one of the most competent experts who could be called 
to testify in that department of industry where the application of 
co-operation has been supposed to be most difficult; namely, that of 
the manufacture of textiles in large establishments requiring varied 
and delicate machinery and the investment of very considerable 
capital. 

The usual plans for co-operation invite the operative himself to 
unite with his brethren, all clubbing together their little alls, and using 
the amount as capital with which to go into competition with the 
large capital,— which we may call well-disciplined, — which has 
already gained its position, and learned how its work is to be done. 

Our correspondent proposes no such unequal competition. He 
proposes, first, that the capitalists shal] join forces with the laborers, 
each contributing what he has, and what the, other has not, and that 
they shall share equally in the profits, or, indeed, in the losses, of the 
enterprise. He proposes, also, that intelligent labor shall receive 
more than untrained labor, on the ratio, acknowledged and well- 
defined, by which wages now adjust themselves. Thus far, if he 
went no farther, we have a plan quite like that by which a whaler 


was formerly fitted out in Nantucket, or in which fishermen now go 
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to sea on the coast. The vessel, or her owner, takes so much of the 
profit,the officers and the men take each their “lay,” on the scale 
which may be agreed upon. 

But this system, though applicable in such simple industry, 
cannot be applied in manufacture, as any man of affairs sees in a 
moment. Because a capitalist is a capitalist, it does not follow that 
he ‘can build a mill, can select and buy the machinery, can select and 
combine the workmen, or that he can oversee them. It was no diffi- 
cult thing for a Nantucket merchant to do all this. He could buy 
his ship, equip her, and select the crew himself. They would sail 
her, take the oil, and bring it home. But manufacture is not so sim- 
ple an affair. 

By one process or other, the capitalist, himself ignorant of the 
methods of manufacture, must be represented by somebody who is 
not ignorant of them. And, on the other hand, the workmen also, 
acquainted each with his specialty, must be in close relations with 
this same somebody, who shall know how to combine specialties, 
select men, study markets, and, by adapting part to part, shall take 
full advantage of each separate man’s industry and skill. It was the 
want of this intermediate agency that brought to grief the national 
workshops of Paris in 1848. There was capital enough; for the 
whole wealth of France was behind the enterprise. There was labor 
enough ; for all the unemployed legions of France were invited into 
the shops.. Then they hung up banners in the workshops, on which 
were read, “ He who is lazy is a thief,” and flattered themselves that 
thus easily the kingdom of heaven had come. But what followed? 
Why, there was nobody who had any interest in setting them to 
making the right things. Porte-monnaies had just come in; and the 
national workshops deluged the world with porte-monnaies, alas, with 
no money inthem! The silk-weaving shops made tri-colored silks ; 
and to this hour some of us wear the red-white-and-blue as sleeve- 
linings in consequence. The whole enterprise failed for want of the 
intermediate agency. which our correspondent calls the agency of 
the “ capitalizer.” 

In the case of the manufacture of textiles, which is the illustra- 
tion which he has chosen, the, “ capitalizers”’ would be the mer- 
- chants who sell the goods, and the persons whom we usually call 
the “ manufacturers,” as distinguished from the hands engaged in the 
several processes. 

Then he proposes that all these three classes — capitalists, ‘* cap- 
italizers,” and operatives — shall divide equally the profits of every 
year, after weekly wages have been paid to the operatives for 
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“ present need,” amounting to seventy-five per cent of the wages 
which would be paid under the old system. 

If, as he says, the result of the business, in cash profit, Were the 
same as before, nobody would be affected by the change. It would 
be simply a new way of keeping the accounts, perhaps rather more 
involved than the old way. But here it is that his practical knowl- 
edge of his subject is of great value. Speaking with the personal 
‘experience of a large manufacturer, after many years of observation, 
he says, “ From our observation, it is safe to assume that the product 
of the factory would be increased by the change, at least ten per 
cent. As this increase is all profit beyond the extra material used, it 
would add one-third of its value to the final dividend.” The saving 
of materials, as he computes, would be at least two per cent on the 
amount consumed. These additional gains would distribute so much, 
that the laborer would receive twelve per cent more than his old rate 
of wages at the end of the year. 

More than this, as he shows in another part of the paper, the 
laborer would have the satisfaction of knowing, with every blow he 
struck, that, besides the certain profit, there would be an uncertain 
profit, always to be increased by a more vigorous and a more skilful 
blow. 

The paper which contains this interesting study was originally 
read at the “ Examiner Club ” in Boston, —a club made up of men 
of culture in almost every calling; and, as we need not say, it 
arrested general inquiry and attention. Now that we have made it 
public, that attention will be far more general. We.cannot but hope 
that its publication may be the means of. drawing together under 
favorable conditions : — 

_1. A capitalist who wants to manufacture under conditions equally 
favorable to capital and labor. 

2. Some jobbing-house of experience and enterprise, glad to sell the 
goods made, on the same conditions, and a firm of manufacturers 
willing to engage on the same terms. 

3. A body of operatives, self-respecting, and willing to stay in one 
place, who will join loyally in the same enterprise, under the condi- 
tions proposed, without distrust of the other parties. 

This combination will be found, probably, in some community, not 
large, where a spirited young manufacturer who knows how to make 
goods, can, on the one hand, enlist a body of operatives, and, on the 
other hand, persuade a capitalist to put money into such an enterprise ; 
just as, in the war, some spirited young fellow who had good educa- 


tion and general confidence would enlist a company or a regiment © 
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on the one hand, and receive a commission from the State on the 
other. Such a mediator between the operative and the capitalist is 
called tke “ capitalizer ” in our article. 

The co-operative organizations of this country have generally 
broken down in consequence of the desire of the individual members 
to change their homes, and therefore to withdraw, perhaps suddenly, 
their capital. The American, from his nature, likes to emigrate; and 
hardly is a ‘‘ co-operative store” well under way, when one or more of 
the shareholders want to go to Iowa, to Colorado, or to the Pacific. 

The establishment proposed is not endangered by this difficulty. 
Tt is not subject to it, indeed, excepting in a small degree, of no great 
consequence. Let the laborer hold fast for a year,—to the time 
when the accounts are made up, — and the plan is not subject to it 
at all. Indeed, we conceive that one great moral and social advan- 
tage to be derived from it will be, that it will call together operatives, 
who, from temper or family ties, do not want to emigrate. They will 
be men who want permanent homes, who will be glad to own 
their own houses, and see their own children grow up under an 
unchanging series of influences. So soon as the plan establishes itself, 
therefore, the co-operative mills will, from the very nature of their 
organization, secure what all manufacturers ‘are so eager to secure, — 
permanent help in their operations. 

If we might indulge imagination for a moment, the glace for the 
trial of an experiment so hopeful will be on the wreck of some for- 
tunate bankruptcy. Is there, perhaps, some well-fitted factory which 
has gone to the dogs because its owners never understood their busi- 
ness, and took to dogs, and horses, and liquor, and Wall Street, 
and politics —— which they did not understand? Is there, perhaps, 
in that neighborhood, some clear-headed young fellow, who knows 
the process of manufacture from the bale of cotton to the bale of 
cloth, at every point; who neither lies, drinks, swears, steals, nor 
drives fast horses ; whom everybody believes, and whom most men 
will follow? Cannot he enlist the best of the old help on the 
‘co-operative plan” before they leave the else “ deserted village”? 
Then if he go to some of the old blood of the country, with his 
March OLD AND New in his hand, and if he say to the old blood, — 

“See, here is a plan, here is a chance, here am I, and here are 
honest men who will stand by me.” 

Cannot that man find the capitalist who will like to try that mill 
for half what it cost Law, Rowdy, and Tweed; will like to stock it 
for the new campaign, and be the first to win the honors of the 
co-operative system ? 
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THE SOCIAL EVIL IN MISSOURL . 


Tue attention of all thoughtful 
_ people has been turned on the experi- 
ment attempted in Missouri, to deal 
with licentiousness by licensing a 
certain number of prostitutes in what 
is familiarly called the French system. 

We are convinced that the recogni- 
tion, by the State, of adultery and for- 
nication in any form, as if they were 
not violations of right, is to the last 
degree dangerous. We are glad to 
know that the legislature of Missouri 
has repealed the act under which the 
city government in St. Louis acted. 
The vote in the State senate was nine- 
teen to ten; in the house, ninety to 
one. 

A private correspondent writes, — 

“Thirteen months ago, no news- 
paper, no lawyer, no doctor, was ready 
to take decided open ground against the 
human ‘sanitary experiment;’ and 
the pulpit was mum. But first the 
archbishop and the bishop of the 
Catholic Church, then one or two 
Protestant clergy, then a ladies’ meet- 
ing and a petition, then open columns 
for both sides in‘the newspapers, then 
a criminal prosecution or two, then 
organized work in the legislature, 
then three leading papers of both 
politics strongly enlisted, then a ten 
thousand petition, then testimony 
wrung out of police-officers, then a 
hundred and fifty lawyers, and as 
many doctors, declaring that law and 
physiology were equally outraged by 
the ordinance, then all the clergy 
but a handful, who actually petitioned 
the legislature against repeal, and, 
after two partial defeats in the legis- 
lature, the thing is done. And not 
only here ; for our strife has been vi- 
carious. Cincinnati, Pittsburg, Cleve- 
land, Baltimore, I think Philadelphia 
and San Francisco, have looked on, 
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and read the controversy and the facts, 
and have decided against the experi- 
ment of “sanctioning lus with a 
view to its limitation ;” and the Illinois 
legislature has passed a law for the 
State, prohibiting the license of 
houses of ill fame in any town or 
city forever. 

We have work to do yet, and a 
great deal of mischief to be undone ; 
but the principle is established, I 
trust, once for all. 





SOCIAL SCIENCE IN THE NORTH- 
- WEST. 


AutHoveH the American Social 
Science Association has several. offi- 
cers and corresponding members in the 
North-Western States of Michigan, 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, &c., it has 
comparatively few active members 
west of the Atlantic States. It 
should have many members in all 
parts of the country; and some of its 
Western correspondents feel that there 
is in New England less than a just 
appreciation of what the West and 
South could do for social science if 
once really enlisted, and of the means 
requisite to their hearty co-operation. 
This feeling has existed for some 
time; and the Western Social Science 
Association, organized at Chicago five 
or six years ago, originated in the 
desire of a number of good men to 
promote the work, and in some dissat- 
isfaction with what they considered 
the too narrow or sectional policy 
of the American Association. They 
said, in substance, “The American 
Association is in fact a New-England, 
or, at most, an Eastern society; and 
so let us form a Western association.” 
Such an organization was formed, and, 
for a little time, promised to accom- 
plish much. At present, the work 
of the Western Association is in 
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abeyance; but its members, with few 
exceptions, have not become members 
of the parent society. 

At present, the only active organi- 
zation in the North-west, working in 
the interest of social science, so far 
as known, is the Wisconsin Acade- 
my of Sciences, Arts, and Letters, 
which embraces a department of 
social science. In planning the or- 
ganization of this prosperous institu- 
tion, Dr. Hoyt, its president, took 
especial pains to provide for social 
science, because of its pressing impor- 
tance, and because there were several 
persons in Wisconsin, competent and 
ready to work in this field, who would 
rarely or never attend remote meet- 
ings of the American Association. 
The department has been organized 
but three years, and has not accom- 
plished large results; but its mem- 
bers were instrumental in procuring 
the formation of the Wisconsin Board 
of Charities, and in preventing the 
abolition of that Board last February ; 
and the department as a whole has 
produced a considerable number of 
original papers of much scientific and 
practical value. 

The late Bishop Armitage has been 
succeeded in the presidency of the 
department by Dr. Steele, president 
of Lawrence University, who feels a 
deep interest in its success, and will 
use his best endeavors to make it 
one of the strongest of the five which 
at present constitute the Academy. 

The Academy has been assigned 
rooms in the State Hospital, by au- 
thority of the legislature, which also 
makes provision for the publication 
of the Transactions. Some of the 
social science papers read there have 
been the following : — 

“The German Sunday,” by Right 
Rev. W. E. Armitage, D.D., late presi- 
dent of the Social Science Depart- 


ment; “The Relation of Capital and 
Labor,” by Rev. Dr. A.- L. Chapin, 
president of Beloit College; “ Popu- 
lation and Sustenance,” by Dr. G. M. 
Steele, president of Lawrence Uni- 
versity ; “ Social Science and Woman 
Suffrage,” by Rev. C. Caverno, sec- 
retary of the department; “The 


‘Common Jails of the Country,” by 


Hon. 8S. D. Hastings, secretary of 
the Wisconsin State Board of Chari- 
ties; “The Rural Classes of England 
in the Thirteenth Century,” and “On 
Ranks and Classes among Anglo- 
Saxons,” by Prof. W. F. Allen; 
“On the Effects of the Duty on Im- 
ports upon the Value of Gold,” by 
Hon. John Y. Smith; “ Prerequisites 
to a Reform of the Civil Service of 
the United States,” by Dr. J. W. 
Hoyt, president of the Academy. . 
Reference was made in the March 
number to an attempt to abolish the 
Wisconsin Board of Charities; but 
its friends, and the members of the 
Academy, have been enabled, not only 
to defeat the Assembly bill (to repeal), 
but even to carry a substitute in the 
Senate, by a majority of nineteen to 
four, increasing the*powers of the 
Board. The opposition was entire- 
ly without good ground to stand 
upon. Jealousy of the Board, on 
the part of some local Boards; bit- 
terness, in some cases, on account of 
wrongs exposed; a reckless purpose, 
on the part of political “reform- 
ers ” to make capital by cutting down 
the annual cost of carrying on the 
State Government; prejudice against 
the secretary, Mr. Hastings, who has 
ever been prominent in temperance 
movements, and is now the Grand 
Master of the Order of Good Tem- 
plars for the World; and, finally, 
ignorance of the nature and impor- 
tance of the work to be done by the 
Board, — seem to have been the causes 
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which led to this attack upon the 
Board, and the law creating it. 

The secretary, and some of the 
members of the Wisconsin Board, 
along with representatives of other 
similar boards in the North-west, will 
attend the general meeting of the 
American Social Science Association 
in New York, from the 19th to the 
23d of May, and take part in the 
conference which is announced in 
connection with that meeting. There 
has lately been established a Board 
of Commissioners in Kansas, having 
duties similar to those of the Wis- 
consin Board; and the Missouri 
“Board of Guardians,” which belongs 
to the same class, has been re-organ- 
ized, and has lately issued its second 
annual report, a pamphlet of forty- 
three pages. Its secretary is Mr. A. 
W. Alexander of Glencoe: and the 
secretary of the Kansas Board has 
also recently published a _ report. 
Probably six or seven of the ten or 
twelve boards of this character in 
the United States will be repre- 
sented at the New York meeting. 
The North-west will also be repre- 
sented by two of the gentlemen 
selected to read papers there, — Mr. 
Z. R. Brockway of Detroit, the illus- 
trious prison reformer, and Mr. Wil- 
lard C. Flag of Moro, Ill. one of 
the leading “Grangers,” who will 
read a paper on “The Farmers’ 
Movement in the Western States.” 
A local Social Science Association 
has been formed at St. Louis; and 
others are forming in Michigan and 
several other States of the North- 
west. 


SHIPWRECK AND LIFE-SAVING. 


THERE are very few questions 
which have greater interest in the 
minds of an intelligent people than 
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the advantages of a safe journey over 
the great waters of the deep, or in 
case of stranding, gale, or collision, a 
consideration of the means which 
may be at hand to save the passen- 
gers and crew of the doomed vessel. 

But closely connected with this is 
another matter, which relates more 
particularly to commerce, and which 
has never received the attention it 
merits, one to which the travelling 
public give little heed,—the duty 
of the General Government in the 
case of the rescue of shipwrecked 
seamen and passengers. 

For some years prior to 1850, the 
writer had correspondence with mem- 
bers of Congress as to the importance 
of national legislation upon this mat- 
ter; and in the year 1854, at a meeting 
called at his suggestion, the following 
petition to the Senate and House of 
Representatives was drawn and for- 
warded to Mr. Everett, then senator: — 


To the Honorable the Senate and 
House of Representatives in Con- 
gress assembled : — 

The memorial of the undersigned, 
a@ committee appointed at a meeting 
of citizens in the city of Boston, re- 
spectfully represents that no provi- 
sion is made by government for the 
payment of parties who are at an 
expensé in rescuing seamen or others 
from wrecks on the high seas, or on 
the waters of any of the United 
States over which government exer- 
cises jurisdiction. 

Ample provisions being made on 
land, at the expense of the local gov- 
ernments, to take care of the necessi- 
tous of all classes’ there, it would 
seem to be the true policy for govern- 
ment to extend similar provisions to 
those whose vocation calls them upon 
the high seas or waters, and who, if 
shipwrecked, are exposed in conse- 
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quence to immediate wants: this 
is particularly applicable to seamen, 
whose services are indispensable at 
certain times, and who have ever 
been prompt to meet that service at 
the call of their country. 

The undersigned therefore respect- 
fully petition that your honorable 
bodies, for these and other reasons, 
and upon the principles of general 
humanity, will pass such laws as will 
give aid to the destitute shipwrecked 
upon the great highway of the wa- 
ters. 

Boston, January, 1854. 


In a letter accompanying the me- 
morial, the writer said, “I would re- 
spectfully call your attention to the 
propriety of having a power in some 
one of the departments to pay ship- 
owners any necessary expenses which 
might be incurred in the saving or 
transportation of shipwrecked mari- 


ners or passengers. The growing dif- 
ficulty of procuring seamen, in a 
national point of view, ought to 
make their preservation and trans- 
portation, when shipwrecked, rather a 


national question. I know it is a dif- 
ficult subject to deal with, so far as 
legislation is concerned: at the same 
time, I believe it may be reached. I 
know a great many cases where pas- 
sengers and crews have been rescued 
from wrecks, and transported at the 
entire cost of the owners of the ves- 
sel making the rescue, as a mere act 
of humanity.” 

Mr. Everett said in reply, “The 
subject is one of great importance to 
the national character and the cause 
of humanity. It is attended with 
difficulties, as far as concerns any 
general system which would afford 
relief when it is desired, without 
tending to collusive abuse.” 

From that date to the present, al- 
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though correspondence has been had 
with members of Congress, there has 
been no legislation looking to a cor. 
rection of the evil; and shipwrecked 
seamen and passengers who are taken 
from wrecks upon the high seas are 
indebted to the individual owners of 
the vessels rescuing them, for not 
only saving their lives, but for the 
additional expense, in many cases, of 
having to make a departure from 
their voyage, by going into port for 
a further supply of provisions and 
water, owing to the increased number 
of consumers. 

In intimate connection with this 
might be asked, How many ship- 
wrecked mariners, clinging ‘to wrecks 
or spars, have seen vessels pass them 
unheeded, leaving their destiny to 
some more humane hands? 

Only when the sea shall give up 
its dead shall be revealed the sad 
story of the lives that should have 
been saved “from vessels never heard 
from,” of those who waited and 
watched in vain for the rescue which 
never came, had government only 
heeded the request to give its aid to 
the cause of humanity. 

It may be a narrow view to take; 
but human experience will confirm 
it, to say that masters of vessels 
will not rush to the rescue of wrecks, 
or keep a proper lookout for them, 
if they are also expected to contrib- 
ute time and money, besides, in 
some cases, meeting the frowns of 
their owners for serving and rescuing 
their brethren in distress. 

‘The writer of this for many years 
gave orders to captains in his employ 
to send a lookout aloft at sunrise to 
look aft to see that no wreck had 
been passed in the night; and at 
sunset, while it was still light, an- 
other to look forward to see that 
nothing was in the distance ahead, 
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and to give assistance if any 
was needed. This seems a good 
practical rule, and, if adhered to, 
is all that humanity requires of 
owners. 

The carrying of passengers, which 
is now done largely by steam, and 
which, in cases of loss of vessel by 
stranding, gale, or collision, has been 
attended, in too many instances, with 
a great sacrifice of the lives of the 
passengers, demands of the govern- 
ment some more stringent laws than 
any upon our statute-book. 

The passengers on board a passen- 
ger steamer, often numbering as 
many as a thousand lives, are entirely 
at the mercy of the captain and 
crew. They have no voice in the 
sailing or the order of the ship. The 
situation of the captain is one of 
great responsibility, which he as- 
sumes by accepting the command. 
On looking over the details of the 
heart-rending losses of life by pas- 
sengers, it has not a grateful look to 
the friends who are in grief to find 
so many of the officers and crew 
saved; and they ask themselves, and 
they repeat the question, Whether 
every thing was done which order 
and humanity required in the prem- 
ises? The answer, to be true, 
must be, that there is in most cases 
a total recklessness of consequences ; 
and that the officers and crew, as a 
rule, seize upon the only means, at 
present, of life saving, —the boats, 


and do it so rashly that they destroy, 


in too many cases, a great portion 
of this their only refuge. They 
seize upon the boats, which are in- 
tended as the mutual security for 
the passengers, the officers, and crew; 
and, in so doing, they deprive the 
passengers of the means of making 
a raft from any floating débris of the 
wreck,—a boat being one of the 


necessities of the case,—and thus 
sacrifice the lives, which, under other 
circumstances, might have been saved. 
Without enlarging upon these sev- 
eral points, the remedy may be classed 
under three general propositions, — 
First, that government shall, 
through proper laws, make just and 
reasonable compensation for all neces- 
sary expenses incurred by ship- 
owners in saving the lives of crews 
and passengers wrecked at sea. 
Second, that all passenger vessels 
shall be provided with a sufficient 
number of life-saving rafts, of a 
model to be determined upon, to be 
carried in a convenient place, so that 
passengers can aid the crew in pre- 
paring and launching the same; and 
that no steamer shall be allowed to 
carry the United States mails which 
neglects these necessary provisions. 
And, lastly, whenever it shall be 
made to appear that the passengers 
on board any wrecked steamer or 
other vessel shall be abandoned to 
their fate by the master or crew, 
said master or crew shall be held 
guilty of the crime of manslaughter 
before any tribunal of competent 
jurisdiction. The government of the 
United States should enter into 
correspondence with the other mari- 
time powers of the world, in order 
that there may be a unity of action 
and law in bringing about these 
humane and necessarf “measures for 
the saving and protection of the lives 
of seamen and passengers upon the 
high seas and all other navigable 


waters. . 
Grorce B. Upton. 


WHAT TO READ. 
In August last, Mr. Justin Winsor, 
the director of the Boston Public 
Library, completed for the press a 
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new Catalogue of “History, Biog- 

raphy, and Books of Travel” in the 

“Lower Hall,” socalled. This means 

the general or popular department, 

a collection which contains about thir- 

ty-four thousand volumes. 

In the preparation of this Catalogue, 
Mr. Winsor and his assistants included 
quite full notes, directing readers who 
wished to extend their studies in any 
direction, as to the proper ranges of 
inquiry open to them. For instance, 
under the head Lexrneron, Mass., the 
entry is as follows: — 

Lexington, Mass., History of the Battle 
of. Frothingham, R. 214.2, 231.2. 
Note. —Frothingham’s is also in Bates 

Hall (2353). See other accounts by Phin- 

ney (B. H. 4325. 50), and in Hudson’s 

History of Lexington (B. H. 4454. 2); 

also Everett’s Oration at Lexington in his 

Speeches (861. 7. 1:) and his Mount Ver- 

non Papers (893. 7. no. 47); also Harper’s 

Monthly, vol. 20. See, also, general His- 

tories of Massachusetts, New England, 

and the United States, and the note under 

Concord. 


We select this note by way of 
illustration, because it is one of the 
shortest. A fairer illustration would 
be one of the longer notes, some of 
which are elaborated treatises on the 
literature of the subject to which they 
refer. 

This Catalogue, it will be observed, 
covers only three sub-departments of 
the Library. It does not include the 
large head of fiction, nor physical 
science, nor theological or moral phi- 
losophy. 

It was issued in September, at the 
charge of fifty cents to purchasers, 
and wholly free to those who use it 
in the halls for reference. As soon 
as readers became accustomed to it, 
it produced the most remarkable 
change in the character of the reading 
in the Library. The last Report 
says, — 

“In November it was reported that the in- 


crease of use in books of history, biography, 
and travel, — arising, it is thought, from the 
new Catalogue of the Lower Hall in those 
departments, — over the corresponding period 
of last year, was seventy-three per cent ; while 
the entire use of the Lower Hall increased only 
eight per cent. During December, the rela- 
tive increase was respectively over one hun- 
dred per cent and seven per cent, and during 
January a hundred and forty-five per cent and 
six per cent. This diminution in one direc- 
tion, and increase in the other, follows natu- 
rally upon the efforts now making. It is an 
axiom with librarians, that, other causes not 
interfering, an elevation of the character of a 
circulation will produce a decrease of it, as 
far as issues go.” 

That is to say, in December, twice 
as many books in these more profit- 
able departments were called for, and 
in January a hundred and forty-five 
per cent more; simply because the 
readers knew what they wanted. 
The use of novels falls off in the same 
proportion; for, as will be seen, the 
enlargement of the total delivery was 
not material. Indeed, as Mr. Win- 
sor’s last remark shows, it takes more 
time to read a volume of history than 
a volume of “fiction;” so that the 
number of deliveries is reduced in 
proportion as the subjects selected are 
more grave. 


STUDY AT HOME. 


Tus Reference Catalogue of the 
Boston Library is the most useful 
book we know for young readers, 
after they have obtained Putnam’s 
“Best Reading.” For the promo- 
tion of study at home, a modest 
but very efficient society has been 
formed in Boston, from whose first 
Circular, for the benefit of clubs in 
distant Wyoming and Colorado, we 
copy their project this year: — 

“The purpose of this society is to induce 
young ladies to form the habit of devoting 
some part of every day to study of a syste- 
matic and thorough kind. Even if the time 
devoted daily to this use is short, much cap 
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be accomplished by perseverance; and the 
habit soon becomes a delightful one. To, 
carry out this purpose, it is proposed to 
arrange courses of reading and plans of work, 
from which ladies may select one or more, 
according to their taste and leisure; to aid 
them from time to time with directions and 
advice; and, finally, to distribute to them 
annually certificates of progress, at a meet- 
ing where the students may meet the examin- 
ers and managers of the society. 


PROGRAMME OF STUDIES. 


ist Course. General Hi of the Pe- 
riod 1500-1550. 1. Freeman’s Outlines of 
History. H.Holt &Co.,N, Y. 2. Prescott’s 
Robertson’s Charles V. Lippincott, Philadel- 
ia. 3. G. P. Fisher’s History of the Refor- 
mation. Scribner, N. Y. 4. Froude’s History 
of England: from the fall of Wolsey to the 
ign of Elizabeth, Vols. i,, ii., iii., iv.,of Scrib- 
s edition; or through the twenty-fourth 
chapter of any edition, 5, Lingard’s History 
of England : sixth volume of English edition. 
Students are invited to make a chart of the 
eminent persons of this period, with dates 
and memoranda, 
2p Coursz. Natural Science. ¥. Zodl- 
ogy: 1. Methods of Study in Natural His- 
tory. Louis Agassiz. J. R. Osgood & Co, 
2. Seaside Studies in Natural “Ty. E. 
C. and A. Agassiz. J.R. Osgood & Co, 3. 
Manual of Zodlogy. H. A. Nicholson, 
Biackwood & Sons, Edinburgh, II. Bot 
any: 1. School and Field Book of Botany. 
AsaGray. Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor, & Co., 
N. Y. 2. How plants behave. Asa Gray, 
Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor, & Co.,N. Y. 3. 
Structural Botany. Asa Gray. Ivison, 
Blakeman, Taylor, & Co., N. Y. III. Phys- 
ical Geography and Geology: 1. Physical 
mengraphy A. Guyot. Scribner and Arm- 
strong, N.Y. 2. Earthand Man. A. Guyot, 
Gould & Lincoln, Boston, 3. Text Book of 
logy. James D. Dana. Ivison, Blake- 
man, Taylor, & Co., N. Y. 4. Students’ 
Manual of Ggology. J. Beete Jukes. A. and 
C. Black, Edinburgh. 
8p Course. Art. Drawing from casts 
of parts of the human figure, with study of 
H. Warren’s Artistic Anatomy of the Human 
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Figure, One of Winsor and Newton’s Hand- 
books. Or Drawing from Nature, with 
study of T. Rowbotham’s Art of Sketching 
ew Nature. Winsor and Newten’s Hand- 


Course of reading to be pursued at the 
same time: — 1. Ruskin’s Lectures on Archi- 
tecture and Painting, Lectures iii. and iv. 
John Wiley & Son, N. Y. 2. Viardot’s 
Wonder of Italian Art. Scribner, N.Y. 3. 
Viardot’s Wonders of European Art. 
Scribner, N.Y. Kugler’s and Waagen’s Hand- 
books are still more thorough, if accessible. 

4rH Course. German. I. Literature. 
1. Outlines of German Literature. Gost- 
wick and Harrison, Chapters xvi. to xix. 
inclusive, and xxi., xxii, H. Holt & Co., 
N. Y. 2. Goethe’s Egmont. 3. Schiller’s 
Wilhelm Tell, Students’ Collection of Ger- 
man Plays. H. Holt &Co.,N. Y. Il. Lan- 
guage. Translate from English authors into 
German, using, —1. Otto’s or Tiarck’s Ger- 
man Grammar, 2, Adler’s Dictionary, 

5ra Course. French, I. Literature, 1, 
La France Littéraire. Herrig. 2. Le Cid, 
Corneille, 3. Le ——— Moliére, 
Students’ Series of Classic French Plays, 
H. Holt & Co., N. ¥. IL age, 
Translations from English authors into 
French, using : — Noél and Chapsal’s French 
Grammar, Read “La Joie fait Peur.” 

6TH —_ English Prose Writers, with 
study of English Style. 1. Spalding’s Histo 
of English Literature, Appleton, N. Y. 2, 
Chambers’ Manual of English Literature, or 
Chambers’ Cyclopedia, if accessible. Lip- 

incott, Phil. 3. Bacon’s Essays, with notes 
y various persons. Little & Brown, Boston, 
4. Macaulay’s Essay on Bacon, 

Students will be invited to send in, at the 
end of the term, essays in English, French, 
or German, on subjects of their own choice, 
showing the results of their studies in any of 
the above courses, several of which may very 
well be concluded by papers in either lan- 


guage. 
It will be easy to combine together some 
of these courses ; for instance, the historical, 
the art, and the English prose-writers, 
the development of each, which it is hoped 
will grow out of the correspondence between 
students and members of the committee, 
these combinations may be multiplied, 
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, [Figures 1 to 7 inclusive indicate degree of dif- 
ficulty; e.g., 1 very e@sy, 7 very difficult. Capitals 
(Ato G) the key. Letters within brackets the 
range for the voice.] 


0. Drrsox & Co., 277 Washington 
Street. 


Chant de Guerre. D*. 6. 
Gottschalk . . . . . $1.00 
The titlepage bears this legend: 

“Published from the original man- 

uscript by permission of¢the author’s 

‘ family.” A melancholy intefest at- 

taches to any posthumous work, even 

though no trace of genius is discerni- 
ble. Ifany one could have elicited 
the divine spark from the “War 

Song,” it must have been its author: 

even then, it would have been some- 

thing brilliantly done, scarcely worth 
the doing. Gottschalk’s faults and 
peculiarities are distinct enough in 
the impossible confused entanglement 
of chords and octaves; but the charm 

‘of his magnetic playing, its very im- 

petuosity too often swaying our better 

judgment, is wanting. The “Chant 
de Guerre ” will never become popular. 

- Fairy Gondolaa EX 3. F. 

Boscowitz ... . 75 
The name of the young Hungarian 

pianist, hardly known among us a 

year or two since, is familiar enough 

now since his successful début. The 

piano music which he publishes so 

rapidly meets a ready sale. The 
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“Fairy Gondola” is a barcarole with 
simple and pleasing theme ; not diffi- 
cult, but capable of quite brilliant 
effect, if one prefers a dashing rather 
than a quiet rendering. 
Christmas Bells. F. 3. G. 

D. Wilson . . 50 

Rhythmic and gracefal. “The anthor 
is very popular with a large class who 
are not interested in classical music, 
but who both give and receive pleasure 
from simple compositions like “The 
Shepherd Boy,” “Wayside Chapel,” 
and others of a similar character, by 
the same author. 


VOCAL, 


Angels My Loved One keep. 

EY. 4. R. Schumann . . 39 

Arranged by Charles Pratt from 
Schumann’s lovely “ Schlummerlied.” 
The melody, for a high soprano, is, of 
course, smooth and flowing: the ac- 
companiment differs little from the 
“ Slumber Song” itself. *¢ 
Little Maid of Arcadee. G. 4. 

Sullivan . . 35 
Looking Forward. Fr “/ 

(D. to F*.) Sullivan . . .50 

The first we noticed at length in a 
previous number. The second seems 
to us less pleasing than most of Sulli- 
van’s songs: it is a sequel to “ Looking 
Back.” It is possible we might re- 
verse our decision on hearitig it excep- 
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tionally well sung. Key changes to 
D, but returns to the original. There 
is room for considerable dramatic effect 
in the varying phases, from quiet reci- 
‘tative to appassionato. 
Low at Thy Feet. D. 3. (E 
toD.) M. Lindsay ‘ 

A quiet sacred song for contralto, 
likely to please. Movement andante ; 
accompaniment simple. 

Pace a Quest’ Alma Oppressa. C. 

5. Campana. .60 

A fine terzettino for tence, 80- 
prano, and basso, or contralto. Has 
been admirably sung by Mrs. West, 
Mrs. Sawyer, and Mr. Winch. Two 
sopranos and an alto give a pleasing 
effect. Both English and Italian 
words are given. Needs a good ac- 
companist: with this would be a most 
effective concert or exhibition song. 


Wake Thee, My Dear. F. 4. 

(F toG.) Nelson Varley 40 

One of a series published as “ Mr. 
Varley’s Songs.” A fine likeness of 
the popular tenor appears on the title- 
page. The original key is A>, which 
would put the song beyond the reach 
of most parlor singers. Would 
prove a graceful serenade to the be- 

D». 


loved. 
Embarrassment. 3. = 
toA>) F. Abt. . 30 
One of Abt’s most charming songs 
for tenor or soprano. An arrange- 
ment is published in B, for contralto 
or barytone. Accompaniment simple. 
Hopeless. 3. F. (C to “ 
V. Gabriel . . 
Heart-broken, as the title enggeete. 
Words by George March. The au- 
thor writes really so very well, we 
wish she would tune her lyre to more 
cheerful strains. Itis a curious fact 
in literary experience, that the authors 
of heart-rending, desolate poems, are 
often particularly jolly and comforta- 
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ble themselves,—a working-out of 
the law of compensations, we suppose : 
it offers a more encouraging prospect 
for the domestic happiness of authors 
and composers. 


Nobody Home but Me. 3. G. 
(CtoB.) Violetta . .. .80 
Words by George Cooper, giving 

some excellent advice as to tle most 

agreeable time for lover’s calls. 
“Surely ’tis very. perplexing 
When there’s an ‘ outsider’ near, — 
Very annoying and vexing: 
Two makes a ‘party,’ that’s clear.” 

Come again, Brightest Days of 
Yore. B®. 2. Ch. D. Blake. .40 
Song and chorus; words by Albert 

Hill. Lithographic titlepage. 


Wm. A. Ponp, 547 Broadway, N. Y. 


Anthems for Morning and Evening 
Service. 

Composed and arranged by Joseph 
Mosenthal. The series includes 
Glorias, by Haydn, Spohr, Weber, 
and Mosenthal, each .20; Jubilates, 
by Hauptman, Mozart, and Mosen- 
thal, each .40; Benedictus Deus, 
and Benedic Anima, by Haydn, .40. 
The remainder are by Mosenthal, 
varying in price according to their 
length. All are good, and arranged 
with great care and taste for choir 
use. : 
The River of Time. 

B. C. Unseld . 50 

A quartette chant, rather elnborate- 
ly adapted to seven different verses, 


F. 3. 


.30 by B. F. Taylor, whose claims to be 


considered a poet rest 


“In a faultless rhythm, 
And a musicei rhyme, 
And a broadening sweep, 
And a surge sublime; ” 


sound always taking precedence of 
sense in his verses, which, nathless, 
are popular after a sort. Music and 
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words fit well together: whoever 
likes one will surely like the other. 


Willie Boy, come Home. E. 3. 
(C to E’.) Gabriel, . . . .40 
A song already so popular, we do 
not wonder at its publication by dif- 
ferent houses. Noticed previously 
from Russell’s. 


The Sailor's Story. D. 3% 

(A to D.) Henry Smart . .50 

There is also a soprano arrange- 
ment in F. Words by J. E. Car- 
penter. A pretty story, possessing 
sentiment without sentimentality, of 
a mother asking, of a brawny, sun- 
burnt sailor, news of her golden-haired, 
blue-eyed little boy. He dodges the 
question quite artfully for a time, 
remembering only strong rough fel- 
lows like himself; but at last,— 


“He doffed his tarry hat, 

And flung it in the air: 

Above the sunburnt cheek she saw 
The brow, the golden bair; 

And then alook like sunshine flashed 
From out his eyes of blue: 

He needed not to speak again, 

Her boy the mother knew.” 


All songs by this well-known,Eng- 
lish composer become standard favor- 
ites as soon as published. 


The First Rose of Summer. F. 
2. (D to F.) Cesare Vaschetti .30 
A really pretty and simple ballad; 
words suggested naturally enough by 
the Last Rose of Summer. Melody 
flowing ; accompaniment easy. 
The Sailor Boy’s Farewell. F. 
4. (F toC.) J. Blumenthal -50 
A descriptive song; would be effec- 
tive in a concert-room sung by a good 
barytone, equally appropriate for the 
parlor. Not florid, but needing a 
neat accompanist. 


Gone Before. F. 


(C to D.) 
Berthold Tours ... . 


Musical Review. 


The Little: Coquette. D. 3. 

(D to E.) Berthold Tours 40 

The first a sacred song, or rather a 
song of pious lament for those, who, 
beloved of the gods, died young. The 
second is very arch, and extremely 
pleasing. The young lady must have 
been rather dangerous,— 

* With a face as round as a daisy, 

Two laughing blue eyes 

As blue as the skies, 

That drive the village lads crazy, 


And a smile that seems like a sunbeam, 
Held fast to her face by a dimple.” 


Angel of My Dreams. C. 3. 
(C to E.) Ciro Pinsuti . 


Thou gavest Me a Flower. G. 

3. (B to E.) Ciro Pinsuti . . .40 
Average songs by a popular com- 

poser, 

The Light in Darkness. D. 3. 
Horatio C. King . 3D 
In memoriam Frank W. Howal, 

1872. “Words by Kremmache 

Sung by Miss Antoinette Stirling, 

and the choir of Plymouth Church, 

Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Through the Long Days. A. 4. 
(E to G.) F. Korbay . 40 
English words by Col. John Hay. 
German words also are given, “ Lange 
Tag Jahr.” 


Mizpah. 3. C minor. (B to 

E.) Odoardo Barri . . 50 

Words by the well-known ‘song: 
writer, H. B. Farnie. The story is 
told in the quotation from Genesis, 
chosen as the motto for the titlepage, 

“The Lord watch between me and 
thee when we are absent one from 
another.” 

Between Laban and Jacob it was 
not particularly suggestive of tender 
emotion: with the beloved, especially 
engraved on an amulet, anglice finger- 
ring, it is more significant. 


40 
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_J. W. Scuermernorn & Co., 14 
. Bond Street, N.Y. 
The Oriental. Arranged by Dr. W. 

J. Wetmore. 

A collection of Eastern melodies, 
ancient and traditional, collected and 
arranged for Christian service, and 
dedicated to divine worship. At least 
two-thirds of the hundred songs and 
chants in the little volume are marked 
either ancient, very ancient, or tradi- 
tional. Many of the latter, still sung 
by Prussians, Hollanders, and Romans, 
are believed to be the same as chant- 
ed by the ancient Hebrews in the 
temple of Jerusalem. Surrounded by 
the darkest and most painful cir- 
cumstances, this peculiar people has 
preserved the identity in song and 
religion of the ancient Jewish priest- 
hood. One desires to believe that the 
antiphonal chants, the Polish Negi- 
noths, the curious setting of different 
chapters in Lamentations, Ecclesias- 
tes, and the Song of Solomon, should 
be indeed the same that were sung 
by the waters of Babylon. The song 
of Moses and Miriam, of Deborah 
and Barak, are equally traditional, 
and believed to be thousands of years 
old. The Psalms of David are as 
fresh to-day as when the last hallelu- 
jah was written. In the words of 
Lamartine, “There is not a worship 
on earth that prays not with his 
words, or sings not with his voice. A 
chord of his harp is to be found in 
all choirs, resounding everywhere, and 
forever in unison with the echoes of 
Horeb and Engedi. David is the 
psalmist of eternity.” Simply as 
matter for the curious, it is no small 
merit to have secured these old Jew- 
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ish melodies; but many of them have 
a distinctive beauty and character of 
their own, and make the prettily- 
bound volume a desirable addition to 
any musical library. 


Joun Cuurco & Co., 66 West 
Fourth Street, Cincinnati. 


Celeste. 3. G. N.Buot . 75 
Valse brilliante, dedicated to Ma- 
demoiselle Maltchyée. Quite simple, 
with introduction, two waltzes in dif- 
ferent keys and a coda. Colored litho- 
graph titlepage. 
VOCAL. 
Whispers from Home. 2. C. 
. (DtoE.) Antho Nish . 80 
A quiet little ballad, likely to please 
from the sentiment of the words and 
the simplicity of the music. 
The Ones I long to see. 2. B?. 
D. OC. Addison «4... 
The Old House at Home. 2. F. 
H. R. Palmer ee. ¢ 
Fawn-Footed Nannie. 3. C. 
Three songs with choruses, — the 
first two, as the words suggest, full of 
loving reminiscences of home : — 


“My heart, *mid all changes wherever I roam, 
Never loses its love for the old house at home.” 


30 


40 


The last of the three is an arrange- 
ment of Lucy Larcom’s well-known 
little poem. The titlepage is a pretty 
conceit of the little girl in the woods 
surrounded by elves and fays : — 


“aateging, tripping, glancing, dancing merrily 


Breathing in the music of the birds’ sweet song.” 
The Soldier's Parewell. 3. A’. 
(E> to E*.) Wm. Geiselbrecht. .30 
German and English words. Move- 
ment andantino. P 


Note To MusicaL PEoPLE. — Any piece of music named in the above Music Review will be mailed 
to any address, free of postage both ways, on receipt of the retail price. . 
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OUR WASHINGTON LETTER. 


Wasuineron, D.C., April, 1874, 


Tue record of the first four months of the existence of the Forty-third Con- 
gress is singularly deficient in results. It is true that very little has been 
done; and one’s first impression of this Congress might well be, that it is a 
very lazy and inefficient body. Leaving out of account the matter of salaries 
and the franking privilege, which are largely personal matters with the mem- 
bers, the measures already adopted which will be worth mentioning in a 
summary at the close of the session can -be counted on the fingers of one 
hand. The genius of the present Congress, more largely than any of its pred- 
ecessors would seem to consist in talk rather than action. Both branches 
started out with a great flood of speech-making on the salary question. This 
took a month. Then affairs went on without any particular direction for a 
month, two months,— the Senate talking on finance; the House talking 
about the franking privilege, and forty other things of slender consequence 
to the country. Then came the death of Sumner, which gave a pause to the 
regular business for nearly two weeks. At last, in a sudden fit of impatience 
with itself,,the House passed the bill fixing the limit of the legal tender 
currency at four hundred millions, and the Senate speedily indicated its 
disposition to agree on the amount. And this is all there is yet by which the 
Forty-third Congress would be remembered, if the first session should be 
adjourned to-day. 

What has actually been accomplished this year (and a good deal has been 
accomplished, in spite of this apparently meagre result) cannot well be indi- 
cated in the official record. In the first place, there has been a vast deal of 
work in the committees, those fragmentary bits of Congress, which are, after 
all, so many little legislatures doing the public business of the country. In 
almost every case, the House committees necessarily had a majority of new 
members; and it naturally has taken a good deal of time for them to get into 
working-order. This is also the excuse for much of the dilatoriness and the 
failure to act of the House, as a whole. A very large majority of its mem- 
bers were strangers to its rules and to each other. Most of the new members 
came from the South and West. Many of them entertained the crudest 
ideas on matters of finance and commerce, and, indeed, on every thing which 
did not directly concern their own districts. During the four months that 
Congress has been in session, however, these men have been going through 
an educational process, gradually assimilating their opinions to those of their 
fellow-members from the Eastern and Middle States, and learning to take 
broader views of things. The most notable characteristics of the House of 
Representatives, so far, have been the timidity of its members, the placing of 
the constituency above the country, the intense devotion to local interests, 
and the lack of leadership. All these characteristics are due in a general 
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way to the passing-away of old issues and the absence of any new ones, or 
-any strong convictions as to what the new issues are to be. The old leaders 
of the House have vacated their seats; and, there being nothing in particu- 
lar for new ones to do, none have appeared. For a few days, the star of a 
certain statesman from Massachusetts seemed to be rising in the East; but it 
suddenly went down out of sight, much as the artificial luminaries sometimes 
‘ drop down behind the scenes at the play. His bold and noisy manner was 
calculated to impress the timid new-comers; but the inevitable catastrophe 
nipped that new stroke of leadership in the bud. It is very evident that 
there are to be no leaders in the lower branch of the Forty-third Congress, 
aside from Speaker Blaine, who is the man “behind the curtain,” — the 
most potential politician in the country, by far, to-day. In the Senate, Mr 
Morton still holds sway, but with diminished power since he has come out 
squarely for the inflation dishonesty. 

In reckoning up the first-fruits of this Congress, we ought not to leave out 
of account the notable achievements of the colored members of the House. It 
ought to be well understood in the country, that the seven colored members of 
the lower branch have secured a position by their own efforts which gives 
them the freely-shown respect of both sides of the House, and which makes 
them admittedly the peers of any of the white members who sit around them. 
Some of the handsomest victories in the debates of the session haye been won 
by the negro members on successive Saturdays, while the Civil Rights Bill 
was under consideration. They have met their old oppressors, often blatant 
and insulting as men brought up on plantations alone could be, repelled their 
assaults, answered their arguments, and sent their ridicule back with inter- 
est. Some of the best and most stirring oratory that has been heard in the 
representatives’ chamber has come from these brave and well-equipped col- 
ored members. In the presence of such triumphs, all arguments against the 
equality of civil rights must fail of effect. 

If this process of education referred to above could go on long enough, 
that is, if there were to be no Congress elections next fall, I think we might 
hope, in time, to get fair and honest action on the great interests of the coun- 
try from the present Congress. But the Western members are preparing for 
a terrible ordeal before the people next November. They know that the 
people are dissatisfied, and that their every step in Washington is watched. 
Consequently moral courage is scarcer than ever. I find the members of the 
House to be personally, in almost every case, excgllent and well-meaning 
men: on the floor, and acting together, I find them to be a set of the veri- 
est demagogues. Thus the avowed excuse for the passage of the Railroad 
Regulation Bill, the other day, was, that, without it, several leading Western 
Republican members must lose their seats: so enough Eastern members 
were obtained to save the bill; and a dangerous experiment in governmental 
machinery was initiated. It is so with the currency question. The majority 
find the arguments of the conservative and hard-money men unanswerable ; 
but they plead that the “people,” meaning their constituents, want more 
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currency, and so they go on voting future financial distress under the 
guise of present relief. It is the era of tyrannous and disorganized constit- 
uencies. 

From looking at the present in politics, one is always tempted to peer into 
the future, and to guess at what. is coming. Here in Washington, we can 
see but two issues ahead: one is the restoration of a sound financial condi- 
tion of affairs; the other is the reform and purification of the administra- 
tion of the government.’ The first one is the only one on which it will be 
possible to divide the country anew; but the second will be-largely instru- 
mental in that re-organization of parties which is to come. It does not 
seem possible now that this re-organization can be postponed beyond the next 
presidential election. But one obstacle remains to a cordial union of the 
better, and purer elements in all parts of the country for the purification of 
the government: that is the passage of the Civil Rights Bill. When that 
bill is passed, the last promise to the slave will have been kept, and the war 
period may be reckoned past. Then the white people in the South (who must 
go into politics, or be exterminated) may come forward and unite with the 
conservative classes all over the country to secure better government. And 
on this joint issue of hard money and a radical reform of the government 
(whose corruption the people scarcely dream of yet), with New England, New 
York, and the Pacific States, solid for the right, enough States in the South 
and West can be carried to secure the control of the government in the 
hands of the decent men. M. V. B. 
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